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Art I.— The English Episcopates. 


a in its entirety of origin, influence, and reflex action, 

the Episcopate of Christendom is one of the widest of the 
wide themes of research. The topic is one; the ramifica- 
tions almost endless. With these elongated forms of de- 
velopment we do not intend to deal. We shall have to do 
with what Dr Chalmers would call the ab intra rather than 
the ab extra, and this restricted to the Episcopate as seen 
in England. It will pave the way along which we intend to 
travel, if we bear in mind that the British Isles received and 
retained a very large, if not indeed the largest, portion of the 
essential elements of the primitive episcopacy; and it is in 
consequence of this adherence to the original form that we 
discover such evident traces of the difficulties which Rome 
experienced, first in establishing, and afterwards in consoli- 
dating her own distinctive polity. The exotic brought over 
by Augustine required time to climatize. But it is a singular 
fact, that even after this polity had become established, it 
nevertheless not only left standing numerous evidences of 
the principles it had supplanted, but actually incorporated 
some few, at least, of these principles into that “rune of 
Christianity which, by the endeavours of Augustine, first 
appeared from this archiepiscopal see.”* The British 
bishops had repelled the attempt to engraft that Rule upon 
their system of ecclesiastical government; and the Scottish 





* Epistle of Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury, a.p. 948. 
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bishops, Aidan, Finan, and Colman, not only withdrew 
themselves from it, but established their own kind of epis- 
copal government in nearly every part of England; so much 
80, that Bede tells us that out of the seven or eight bishops 
then in England, “there was no other bishop in all Britain 
canonically ordained besides that Wini.” * 

All the bishops except this one (and he illustrious for 
having purchased the see of London with money, for which 
he had to perform penance, and according to canon law ren- 
dered it more than doubtful whether all his official acts were 
not ab initio void) took their ordination from the Scottish 
race. 

During the thirty years of their episcopatein England, these 
bishops had preserved an uncompromising adherence to the 
original form of episcopacy. They never amalgamated 
with that of Rome. Thrice were they denounced: first at 
Whitby, in 664, when Colman, “ perceiving that his doctrine 
was rejected, and his sect despised,” t went back to Iona; 
next by Ecbricht, archbishop of York, in 740; and, lastly, by 
the National Council held in 816, mainly because “it was 
not known by whom they had been ordained, as they had no 
such order as that of metropolitans, nor paid any regard to 
other orders.” { 


This notable decree was passed more than 200 years after 
Augustine had “first” brought in his ‘‘ Rule of Christianity :” 
a@ very conclusive pot that another order of episcopacy 


than that of Rome had taken deep root in England, or ‘“‘ the 
sect” which had been despised in 664 would not have been 
of sufficient importance to be re-condemned in 816. 

* The decree is still more remarkable. It repudiates cer- 
tain men because they had repudiated ‘ metropolitans.” 
Why was this? Simply because each party had cogent rea- 
sons on its side: the Roman episcopates because, without 
metropolitans, the foundation of the popedom was taken 
away; and the Scottish episcopates, because metropolitans 
had not formed any part of the original episcopal polity. 
Their bishops, like the first race, had received their appoint- 
ment direct from the church; whereas the metropolitan 
obtained his appointment from, and was an engraft by, the 
crown. And it is a remarkable fact that this first principle, 
although somewhat curtailed and crippled, was yet preserved 
by one of the Kentish kings, when he renounced all right to 
interfere in the election of a bishop.§ A still more remark- 





* Bede, lib, iii. c. xxviii. a.p, 665. t Ibid. c. xxvi. 

¢? J-hnson’s Eccleslastical Laws : 

§ See his Laws in Johnson's Collection, a.p. 692, repeated and extolled in 
the law of the king of Mercia, a.p. 742. 
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able fact, however, remains to be told and confirmed. It is 
this :—There are now 


SOME BISHOPS WHO ARE ONLY PAROCHIAL. 


We do not here refer to those bishops who are designated 
‘“‘ parochial” by the early ecclesiastical historians ; neither 
do we refer to the historic fact, that in England bishops 
were said to exercise their functions within a certain geo- 
graphical limit, which was called a parish; for the word 
diocess was seldom used, nor was it at all employed in 
England, with authority from the pope, until the year 
4.D. 1188. To neither of these matters ro we here refer, but 
to a certain class of episcopates, who have no superiors above 
them, nor suffragans under them ; but who are emphatically 
independent of both diocesan and archbishop ; who possess 
independent rights of their own, by virtue of institution, to 
what is called “‘a living.” It is true this class of episcopates 
may be said to be a dissolving remnant of the earliest of 
the early bishops. Still, as a remnant, it is replete with 
deep historic interest; and when seen, even in its retiring 
element, teaches lessons which we do well now to learn. 

The case stands thus :—There are in the Episcopal Church 
what are called Peculiars. They are single parishes, or 
several parishes grouped together, which have placed over 
them an authority that is wholly independent of the diocesan. 
They arose from various causes. Sometimes they formed 
parts of the monastic institutions ;* at other times they 
were created by popes, who, by this means, sought to curb, 
or at least lessen, the power of the English bishops, who, as 
a general rule, were inimical to Roman pontiffs ; and at times 
they obtained legal existence by force of one of the oldest 
ecclesiastical prescriptive rights. There they were, how- 
ever, and there they still are, be their original source what 
it may. Now, what do we find? We find that as late back 
as A.D. 1279, Archbishop Peckham (“roaring John,” he was 
vulgarly called) said, ‘‘ We entreat all exempt religious priests 
and seculars too, if there be any such, that they freely com- 
ply with this ordinance (saving the privileges of their exemp- 
tion in other respects), or at least do, by their own authority, 
ordain it to be observed. They are to know that we will 
thank them for their good will, and shall lament to find 
them otherwise disposed.” And in 1281 we hear him again 
say, ‘‘ We forbid” toertain things which no one was to pre- 
sume to do), ‘unless he be exempt from the ordinary juris- 





* For instance, Edgar, in his Charter of Freedom to St Peter's (now Peter- 
borough), says, “I free it thus, that no bishop have there any command 
without the abbot of the minster.”— Bede's Anglo-Suzon Chronicle, 968. 
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diction, both Diocesan and Metropolitical, by the express | 


tenor of his privilege.’”* 

These “ Peculiars” had all the authority of the bishop’s 
courts. They had the right of granting probate of wills, 
took cognizance of matrimonial causes, and in fact exer- 
cised all the legal jurisdiction claimed or exercised by 
diocesan or archiepiscopal courts. Hence, ‘‘ by virtue of 
his institution,” the rector of Banwell in the diocese of Bath 
and Wells (with less than 2000 population), imprisoned a 
man and his wife in Glamorgan county gaol for three 
months,t ‘‘ for the lawful correction of their manners and 
health of their souls.” As courts of law these Peculiars were 
deprived of their powers at the time the new Court of 
Probate and Matrimonial Causes was created. But they 
retained all their other rights, rights that are emphatically 
episcopal. An attempt was recently made to sweep these 
away as well; and hence the bill introduced into Parliament 
by the Attorney-General in the session of 1864, sought to 
extinguish all the privileges and rights exercised by those 
who possess ‘‘exempt or peculiar jurisdiction.” The bill 
was withdrawn, and so the whole question remains as it was 
before. One other feature of these Peculiars must not be 
omitted. It is this:—Many of them belong to lords of 
manors, who appoint the rector or vicar, and thus create for 
themselves a bishop. Hence “the living of Wolborough” in 
the diocese of Exeter, ‘“‘belongs to Lord Courtenay, and is a 
donative, and not subject to the bishop’s visitation or juris- 
diction in any respect.”{ And hence too, the peculiar of 
Buildwas Abbey, in the diocese of Lichfield and Coventry, is 
in the gift of the lord of the manor, who, in his grant to the 
“clerk,” says, ‘‘ He shall have, exercise, hold and enjoy all, 
and all manner of spiritual jurisdiction.”{ The population 
does not exceed 300. Again: of prebends there are 88 who 
exercise similar jurisdiction ; of rectors or vicars, 68 (the see 
of Winchester alone having 45 of this last number); of 
deans or sub-deans, there are 44; and of lords of manors, 
48.8 Perhaps there are few, if any, impartial persons but 
will admit it is a fair deduction from the foregoing facts, 
that the English Church has recognised, and by its practice 
ratified the principle, that neither the number of churches, 
nor extent of territory, are required to constitute an Episco- 
pate. He can be a bishop, in the full acceptation of the term, 
as well over three hundred as over three hundred thousand 

* Johnson’s Ecclesiastical Laws. 

+ Report cf Ecclesiastical Commission, printed by order of the House of 
Commons, 1882 and 1842, page 570. 


Return to the House of Commons, April 1829, pp. 45; 82, No. 177. 
Report of Ecclesiastical Commission 1842, page 552. 
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persons; and that in a village having but one church, as in 
a diocese having one thousand yea, ey and that within the 
very boundary where the greater power might be supposed to 
absorb the lesser one. We have here produced authentic 
records, which spread over a period of six hundred years. 
Long, however, as is that period, it is not the fountain- head 
of the great principle to which these records relate, and by 
which it is placed beyond dispute. You must destroy the 
constitutions of Peckham in a.p. 1279 and 1281; nay, you must 
repeal the statutes* which declare all the constitutions shall 
be used and exercised “‘ as they were afore the passing of the 
Act” of Henry VIII., before you can evade or impair the 
force of the deduction now drawn. And more than this, the 
records quoted do not shew the date when the principle for 
which we now contend was first enunciated. They do 
not refer to the precise period, when this distinctive principle 
of the episcopate in England first arose; on the contrary, 
they carry you back to an institution which had had an 
existence long anterior to their date. It will immediately 
occur to the reader that there must have been some underly- 
ing principle recognised, and at work, or this state of things 
could never have been referred to in the way they were by 
Peckham. You have this ancient underlying principle em- 
bodied in the fact, that 


THE PRESBYTER WAS EQUAL TO THE BISHOP. 


The presbyter belongs to, andstandsat the head of, an oRDER 
which contains things that inhere in it: whereas the bisho 
holds only an office which involves duties originally performe 
by, but afterwards assigned by the presbyter to, the bishop. 

This opens out the question, why and how, bishops arose ? 
Our guide here shall be Jerome. He says “Before that, by 
the instinct of the devil, there were parties in religion, the 
churches were governed by the common council of presbyters. 
But because every one thought those he baptized were 
his own, rather than Christ’s, it was determined in the whole 
world that one of the presbyters, chosen out of and bythe other 
presbyters, should be set above the rest, to whom all care of 
the church should belong, and so the seeds of schism be 
taken away.” And again, ‘‘Among the ancients the pres- 
byters were the same with the bishop; but, by little and little, 
the whole care was devolved on one, that so the very nurseries 
of dissensions might be plucked up. As the presbyters know 
that, by the custom of the church, they are subject to him 
who is their president, so let the bishops know that they are 


* 25th Henry VIII. chap. xix. sect. vii., revived by the Ist Elizabeth chap. i. 
sect, iii and x, 
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above the presbyters more by the custom of the church than by 
the real appointment of the Lord.” And again, “If any one 
should think it our opinion, and not that of the Scriptures, 
that bishop and presbyter are the same, let him read the 
words of the apostle (Philippians i. 1). At that time, they 
called the same persons bishops that they called presbyters ; 
therefore he speaks indifferently of bishops as of presbyters.”* 

The main principle which Jerome here maintains, the old 
English Church endorsed. The greatest ecclesiastical autho- 
rity in that church was Elfric, archbishop of Canterbury a.p. 
957. Inthe canons which pass under his name, he tells us in 
the preamble that “‘the doctrine of the church, and the canoni- 
cal decrees, are in effect abolished ;” and therefore he set about 
the work of reformation. Among many other things, he brings 
out the position which the presbyter and the bishop occupied, 
in these words: ‘‘ Presbyter, mass priest, or elder, not that he 
is old, otherwise than in wisdom. He halloweth God’s housel 
as our Saviour commanded. There is no more between a 
bishop and a priest, but that the bishop is appointed to 
ordain, and to bishop children, and to hallow churches, and 
to take care of God’s rights: for they would be abundantly 
too many if every priest did this. He hath the same order, 
but the other is more honourable. There is no order, but 
these sevent appointed by ecclesiastical institution.” 

The church had, from a very early period, clung to the 
mystical number ‘‘ seven.” The sacraments were made to 
be seven, and the orders reckoned seven also. In each case 
the appointment was the work of time; for it is certain that 
originally the sacraments were two, and only two. So the 
ministers were two, and only two; and these passed under 
the name of ministers, rather than that of orders; indeed, 
“order” is an ecclesiastical, and not a scriptural, term. 
But seeing it is one of very ancient use, we employ it for the 
purpose of shewing that even here, the question before us 
acquires additional force. As there are those who deem the 
stronghold of authority to be that of antiquity, we take the 
ground they themselves determinately select. 

Thus far then we find two ancient authorities in the 
church united upon two main points in the Episcopate: 
Jerome and Elfric, both agree to give up the divine ap- 
pointment of bishops. They had their origin as a distinct 
class in “ ecclesiastical appointment,” or the ‘‘ custom of 





* Jerome, Com. in Titum, Opp., tom. ix. page 103. 

t+ These were the ostiary, lector, acolyth, exorcist, sub deacon, deacon, 
and presbyter. Each “order” had its appropriate ordination, and the early 
— — each order by grants of money out of the common ecclesi- 
asti n 
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the church,” and, “little by little,” gained ascendant 
favour. Again, both unite in shewing that, after the 
“ office” was instituted, the “order” still retained pre- 
eminence, so far as its essential element was concerned. 
Each of the seven orders carried along with it an appor- 
tioned ‘‘ degree of the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit,” which 
at once cumulated and culminated in the presbyter. Be- 
yond him they did not reach. The bishop, as such, acquired 
no “ gifts,” which, as presbyter, he did not previously possess. 
_The distinction was drawn in a.p. 725, so far as related to 
the civil position of the seven orders or.degrees; and the 
ecclesiastical position is still more-vividly exhibited in a.p. 
1281, when Peckham, in his “‘ Constitutions,” declared that 
‘‘orders’’ formed one “ of the seven sacraments, each one 
of which impressed a character on the soul, and an increase 
of grace was received.” Still further, such as receive them 
were “‘ publicly to be instructed in the vulgar tongue, con- 
cerning the distinction of orders, offices, and characters.” 
It is therefore evident that unusual pains were to be taken 
to preserve the distinction which the church had now for 
many centuries kept up. Nor was the distinction so much 
as attempted to be silently done away, until (as we shall 
presently see) the time of the Reformation. But even that 
imperfect attempt did not contravene the old constitutional 
law of the church, viz., that “‘ office,” how honourable soever it 
might be, could not, and did not, pretend to impart any, much 
less an ‘‘ increase of grace:” that grace inheres ‘in every 
order,” and in that only. The truth is, this “‘mass priest ” 
of Elfric was of more importance than the bishop. The priest 
or presbyter ‘‘ hallowed God’s housel,” or the eucharistic 
bread and wine. This act was of higher value in the estima- 
tion of the church, then as now, than the official acts of the 
bishop, seeing that he could not convey any grace by virtue 
of his office; whereas, the presbyter could and did impart a 
portion of the grace which he by virtue of his “ order” had 
obtained. He was not merely the reservoir, but the channel 
through which the entire system of sacramental efficacy was 
either consolidated or dispensed. Theoretically, ecclesiasti- 
cally, and historically, ‘‘ the seven graces of the Spirit” stop 
at the presbyter. 

That we do not assert what is not established by evidence, 
will become apparent when we take into account the decla- 
ration of Elfric, that if “‘ every priest” did what the bishop 
did, ‘“‘they would be abundantly too many ;” so that he 
confirms Jerome, when he said that the bishop “‘ took,” as 
lawyers say, from the presbyter, and not the presbyter from 
the bishop. Every presbyter had originally the right to do 
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what the bishop did. In course of time it became not expedi- 
ent they should do it. Still, in the old English Church, this 
ve right was asserted. We have, therefore, this in- 
terdict passed at the Synod of Cloves-hoes, a.p. 747: “ Let 
priests not presume or attempt in any wise to perform any 
of those things which are peculiar to the bishops in some of 
the ecclesiastical offices.” The prohibition proves the prac- 
tice. Priests did presume to do the same things as the 
bishop, and that in spite of this prohibition. The kingdom 
of Northumbria was not represented in this Synod. The 
reason probably was that that kingdom retained so much of 
the polity of the Scottish race, that it was not advisable they 
should send delegates whose predilections and habits ran 
counter to Romish determinations. Be this, however, as it 
may, one thing is certain, that Northumbria retained so 
much both of Aidan’s principles, and of the primitive epis- 
copacy, as totie up bishops, rather than, as in other king- 
doms, to cripple priests. Hence, in Northumbria, we find 
this law: ‘‘ Let not a bishop ordain clerks without a council 
of priests ;”’* so that the bishop, as such, could not ordain 
atone. And it is a remarkable fact, that the principle 
embodied in this law of 740 is the identical principle enun- 
ciated in the English canon of a.p. 1603. The 35th canon 
prescribes that ‘‘ they who shall assist the bishop in examin- 
ing and LAYING ON OF HANDS, shall be of his cathedral church, 
if they may conveniently be had, or other sufficient preachers 
of the same diocese, to the number of three at the least: and 
if any bishop or suffragan shall admit,” in any other manner, 
“the said bishop so offending shall be suspended by the 
archbishop and one other bishop from making either deacons 
or priests for the space of two years.” ‘‘The order” here 
may be said to more than compeer with the “office,” seeing 
that without the three presbyters the one bishop would count 
for nothing. One more fact in connection with this matter 
of ordination is entitled to notice. It is this: The bishops 
who become such by “institution” rather than by “ conse- 
cration”—the ecclesiastical heads of the “‘ Peculiars” to which 
we have already referred—could, if they chose, at one period, 
and that a very lengthened one, have themselves ordained 
yrongnen. provided such presbyters were to exercise their 
unctions within the geographical limits of such peculiar. 
The right was seldom asserted; it was rather indicated than 
developed; and, like many other things in the church, was a 
right in abeyance rather than a right commonly in use. It 





* Johnson’s Ecclesiastical Laws, a.p. 740, the 44th canon, taken from the 
African canon. 
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was extinguished by construction at the passing of the Act 
of Uniformity in the reign of Edward VI. Seeing that this 
statute prescribed the whole process by which priests were 
to be made, no one could afterwards receive orders except 
from a diocesan bishop. 
Another important illustration of the presbyter being equal 
to the diocesan bishop, is found in the fact that the presby- 
ter had the conduct of public worship in his own hand. 
Hence this law of Edgar, a.p. 960: ‘‘The priest shall never 
celebrate mass without book, but let the canon of the mass 
be before his eyes to see to, if he will, lest he mistake."* The 
“canon of the mass” was the most important part of the 
celebration. It was that part which was called the secreta— 
that upon which the salvation of souls was said to be poised; 
so that a mistake here, even in a syllable, was fatal. But 
even here “‘the priest is only permitted, not enjoined to read 
it.”+ Still more, the compilation of public prayers was left 
free. Bishops prepared, although they had no power to 
prescribe, forms of prayer. The Pope himself never took 
any pains to enforce uniformity. The whole matter of 
prayer was an open right in ancient times, just as much 
so, as the collection of hymns is an unfettered right in 
modern days. Diversity of form followed; choice, not com- 
pulsion, was the sole cause of whatever uniformity obtained. 
Among the rest of the bishops who had, and exercised this 
liberty, we include those of them who held peculiars. We 
have therefore this expressive fact in the first Act of Uni- 
formity of Edward VI. He not only says ‘there had been 
the use of Sarum, of Bangor, of Lincoln, and of York; 
but besides these, now of late, much more divers and sundry 
forms and fashions have been used in the cathedral and 
parish churches.”{ All this diversity was henceforth to cease. 
But the law would have been a dead letter as to the “‘exempt” 
bishops, had they not been expressly mentioned. By sections 
12 and 18 of the Act, ‘‘All and singular archbishops, and 
bishops, and other ordinaries, having any peculiar ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,” were charged with the execution of the Act; and 
by the last-mentioned section, they are grouped together | 
under the one designation of ‘‘ the said ordinaries,” under 
whose “‘ seal” a testimonial might be given that he, having 
punished any offender, should not'be liable to any further 
or other punishment. Thus did this statute place the 
ordinary of a Peculiar upon a par with ‘‘others” who might 
take rank as archbishops or diocesan bishops. 





* Johnson t Ibid, note (b). 
t 2d and 3d Edward VI., chap. i a.p. 1549. 
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Such, then, are the evidences, drawn from indisputable 
sources, of the existence of presbyters, who in all respects 
were equal to a bishop. These evidences run through the 
entire system of episcopacy; they are both ancient and 
modern records, and are clearly illustrative of the constitu- 
tional, rather than the accidental economy of the church 
established by law. Nor must we stop here. That consti- 
tution is in this very thing derived. There is an authority 
anterior and higher than the authority of the church—an 
authority to which the church must itself do homage. 
Apostles have so settled this identical point of the oneness 
between presbyter and bishop, that we may confidently 
appeal tothem. Take Peter, the “‘ prince of the apostles,” 
as he has been styled. ‘ The presbyters (gssSuregeuc) 
among you, I exhort, who am also a fellow-presbyter 
(cueergeoSuregos).”* Take Paul. He sent and called for the 
elders (*gee8ursgove) of the church over which, he said, “‘ the 
Holy Ghost hath made You overseers (er:sxorovs) ;+ and again 
to Titus, he says, he left him in Crete, that he might establish 
“city presbyters” (xara acAw wgeoBuregous)- Having described 
certain qualifications, he continues his reference to the same 
person, whose character he further describes, and then calls 
him the bishop (rov ersxore). The two words were inter- 
changeable terms. So we find them used by the earliest of 
the early writers. Thus Clemens Romanus (a.p. 70) writes 
to the Corinthian church, “ Be subject to your presbyters 
(rose xgeoBursgore) ;”? Epis. i. p. 73. And in the same epistle, 
page 58, those who in one line he calls srsoxorm, in the second 
line after he calls sgeoSuregv. So also Irenwus (a.p. 184) 
‘twice calls five bishops of Rome sgeoBurego (Apud Eusebium, 
lib. v. ch. 14, p. 193). These are only specimens of what 
obtained in the first and second centuries, and go to prove 
that the churches of that period adopted the apostolical 
principle, and placed the presbyter upon a par with the 
bishop. Talk of apostolical succession! Prove the fiction 
to be a fact, and what then? Why, that succession, if it 
exist at all, is the succession of presbyters and not of dio- 
_cesans. We challenge the advocates of apostolical succes- 
sion to produce proof adverse to this proposition. They 
cannot do this so long as the presbyter ranks highest in the — 
seven “‘ orders,” and the bishop holds only a more honour- 
able “ office.” 

To escape this deduction, the Episcopal Church, as estab- 
lished by law at the Reformation, appears to have started 
from a new stand-point. The distinction between an order 





* 1 Peter v. 1. t+ Acts xx. 17-28. 
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and an office seems to have been given up, or the one made 
to melt into the other. We therefore read, “It is evident 
unto all men, diligently reading holy Scripture and ancient 
authors, that from the apostles’ time there hath been these 
orders of ministers in Christ’s church —bishops, priests, and 
deacons—which offices were evermore had in reverent esti- 
mation.”* If this statement were intended to convey the 
idea that three sets of ministers were appointed, or that 
bishops were an “‘ order” as well as an “ office,” the state- 
ment is neither historically, ecclesiastically, nor scripturally 
correct. To say the least, it is a confusion. Indeed, this 
confusion runs through the whole of the “‘ forms and manner 
of making and consecrating of archbishops, bishops, priests, 
and deacons.” For we find the deacon is said to hold an 
“ office,” the priest to have an “‘ order,” the bishop to have 
an “office.” The concluding prayer at the consecration of 
a bishop runs thus:—‘ Almighty God, giver of all good 
things, which by thy Holy Spirit hast appointed prvers 
ORDERS of ministers in thy church, mercifully behold this 
thy servant, now called to the work and yy! of a 
bishop, and replenish him so with the truth of thy doctrine 
and innocency of life, that by word and deed he may faith- 
fully serve thee in THs orrice.” Here, again, we have the 
order and the office of a bishop commingled. The only way 
in which we can escape this compounding of two things so 
diverse, is to suppose our reformers meant that the bishop, 
when appointed such, did not lose any portion of his 
‘‘ order,” and that the superaddition of his “ office” did not 
interfere with the inherent merits of his ‘‘ order” as pres- 
byter. If it were so, the position is tenable, however much 
we may regret that the terms employed do not distinctly 
convey that meaning. But, notwithstanding these draw- 
backs to a full, clear, and unmistakeable perception of the 
simple historic facts of the case, we still have the distinct 
and solemn affirmation, that the bishop is called to an 
“ office,” however the words preceding this application may 
blend it in with ‘‘ divers orders.” 

Before we quit this part of our theme respecting orders 
and office, we must not omit one important consideration, 
namely, that ‘“‘ Orders” were themselves an ecclesiastical 
institution, and arose at different periods. ‘‘ There was no 
certain rule originally left (i.e. by the apostles) about any 
such orders, but every church instituted them for herself, at 
such times and in such numbers as her own necessities 





* Liturgies of Edward VI. (Parker Society), pp. 161, 831. 
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seemed to require.” The doorkeeper, for instance, was not 
‘*known for three whole centuries,” the lector for two cen- 
turies, the acolyth was not known in the Greek Church for 
above five hundred years, the sub-deacon is first noticed by 
writers in the middte of the third century.”* These five 
orders distinguished the inferior clergy; for, though they 
were ordained, they were not said to be in holy orders. 
This designation pertained exclusively to deacons and pres- 
byters. Why? Because they are the only two classes men- 
tioned in the Scriptures. The church placed them among. 
the other orders, that so the principle of gradation might 
obtain more of dignity and apparent scriptural force. Hence 
it is that the fathers became such strenuous advocates for 
their institution and preservation; but it is these very 
fathers who have done all the harm. We must not con- 
found the fathers with the founders of the Christian 
church. Least of all must we confound them upon this 
matter of the presbyter. ‘‘ He is worthy to be beaten in a 
grammar school, that cannot see the difference between the 
use of the word presbyter, which in the Scriprurz is every 
ecclesiastical governor; while in the fathers it is one degree 
only that is subject to the bishop.”t Still it is remark- 
able that, although these fathers contend for ‘‘ orders” that 
include the presbyter, they have not merely left him at 
the head of them, but have never been able to lessen his 
essential superiority, by cloaking the bishop, as such, with 
an order. 

Up to this period we have confined ourselves to historical 
proofs, by which alone the entire episcopal polity can best 

“be tried. By the same principle of elucidation, we shall 
now aim to shew the effects of the two points here discussed. 
Thus restricted, we are led to the following deductions from 
them. 

In the first place, ‘‘ the ecclesiastical institution ” or ‘‘ the 
custom of the church” in adopting the expedient of having 
one presbyter chosen out of, and by the rest, whom they 
designated bishop, is an institution which has missed the 
object at which it aimed. To root up the nurseries of 
schism, to hush dissensions, in short, to consolidate action, 
was, we have seen, the grand ulterior intention, because 
human infirmity required a remedy against certain evils. But, 
however much it might have been thought at the time that 
the only or best remedy that could be provided was to 
clothe one man with executive powers, it is quite certain 
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that human infirmity oozed up again as much and, indeed, 
peace, 7 after, than it had done before the institution 
arose. Did presbyters form parties, or, if you will, churches, 
out of those whom they baptized, and thus swell what were 
then deemed schisms? What did bishop do against bishop ? 
Eusebius tells us that Cornelius, Bishop of Rome a.p. 252, 
contended against Novatian, who, when he administered 
the Lord’s Supper, and gave to each one his part, with his 
two hands he held those of the receiver, saying to him, 
“‘ Swear unto me, by the body and blood of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, that thou wilt never leave my party to return to that 
of Cornelius.”* This might have been an extreme case as 
to the form of manifestation, but it was by no means unique 
as tothe matter of fact. The pages of ancient ecclesiastical 
history are replete with the conflicts which sprung up among 
episcopates. They strove sometimes for territory, some- 
times for pre-eminence, but always for power, one against 
the other. The only conclusion which an impartial reader of 
the whole of ecclesiastical history in the earliest periods can 
draw is, that if schisms among presbyters led to the institu- 
tion of bishops, schisms among episcopates led to the 
establishment of metropolitans, who in their turn induced 
the creation of popes. It must be so. When once you 
establish an ascending and descending scale of ecclesiastical 
gradations, that moment you establish a principle, nay, even 
offer a premium, for the formation of parties; one side 
forcing its way up, the other side bringing all its strength to 
push competitive men down. Had presbyters stood upon 
their inherent right, and said, “‘As presbyters we have 
already, and can hereafter, exercise all the functions apper- 
taining to the ministers of Christ; and can, by our ‘ com- 
mon council,’ exert a moral influence sufficient and alone 
effectual to counteract extraneous complications in the 
church ;” they would have commanded the esteem even of 
those ages when “‘ schisms ” among them were most rife. As 
it was, they never surrendered their original and inherent 
right; they merely delegated some few such ministerial 
rights into the hands of an administrator, whom they yet 
held responsible to them for a faithful execution of their 
decisions. It was against this retention of the right of 
presbyters that the bishop sought to relieve himself, by 
either shaking them off, or silently cutting the ground from 
under them. This was quite sufficient.to inspire one bishop 
with the determination to aid another bishop in an effort 
no longer to be the colleagues but the superiors of pres- 
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byters. And it was also sufficient to induce presbyters to 
combine among themselves to control, if not annoy, the 
bishops. So the evils multiplied, became intensified, until 
they found a quietus in the creation of Antichrist in the 
form of a universal bishop or pope—popes themselves often 
fiercely contending against each other, as in old times ; and 
bishop contending against and deposing bishop, as in modern 
days. The failure of which we speak was peculiar: not that 
which is common even to some of the best-intentioned and 
best-directed efforts, but was a failure of character, as well 
as, or rather more than, a mere failure of object. One rule 

revailed ; the institution of an episcopate became corrupt 
in an exact proportion as it was diverted from its original 
intention. Each failure increased the perversion, and each 
pefversion increased the corruption. See how this feature 
of the development came about. In 816 the Synod which 
re-affirmed the principle of “‘ metropolitans,” and cut off the 
Scottish bishops because they repudiated this elongated form 
of a misapplied episcopate, did at the same time claim for 
the material building of a church a regal character. ‘“ All 
things were to be done in order;” among the rest, ‘‘ the 


eucharist consecrated by the bishop,” was to be “laid up 
with relics in the Royal House.” The two last words point in 
an ominous direction ; they shew the silent beginnings of a 


eat end. We get a clearer insight into the principle 
imbedded in these words one hundred years afterwards, 
when Odo, “‘ metropolitan of the city of Canterbury,” ad- 
dressing his ‘“‘fellow-bishops,” tells them that they are 
“* subject to our imperial command.” This was in 948. The 
notion that a metropolitan possessed imperial command over 
his fellow-bishops, induced these very bishops to assume 
command over “ their subjects.” This last phrase is repeat- 
edly found in ecclesiastical laws which spread over length- 
ened periods. The prelates, in their progress (the word for a 
royal journey) or visitations, were to have, the archbishop 
not more than fifty, and the bishop twenty or thirty, men 
and horses. ‘‘ Hunting dogs or hawks were disapproved ; 
nor were bishops to lay taxes on their subjects.”* There 
were many other things in which the episcopate aped or 
aimed at the regal, the recital of which would weary the 
reader, and draw him off from the main purpose we now 
seek to establish, viz., that the episcopate as an ecclesiati- 
cal institution failed to come up to—nay, became diametri- 
cally opposed to—its original constitution. Long before it 
assumed an authority which morally and ecclesiastically un- 
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churched it, by arrogating to itself the title of “‘ Vicegerent, 
not of an earthly man, but of the true God, and to whom God 
himself has given the rights of a celestial empire,” * long be- 
fore it beckoned over to its aid the secular authority, in fulfil- 
ment and illustration of the principle enunciated by William 
the Conqueror, ‘‘ There shall be two swords, and one sword 
shall help the other;” long before it became the instigator 
and the patron of persecution, it had ceased to retain any 
one element of the original “‘ institution.” Indeed, it may 
confid:ntly be affirmed, that it was in consequence of its 
having thus changed its original characteristics, that by its 
own hands it finally deprived itself of all the true elements 
of a church of Christ. It might be an institution of episco- 
pates, at once the masters and the servants of the state ; 
but to suppose that these men were ‘‘ by the Holy Spirit 
appointed to the work and ministry of bishops,” would be a 
libel upon that Spirit, an outrage upon Christianity, and an 
overthrow of the moral government of God. 

We have no wish to charge the delinquencies of the Papal 
Episcopal Church upon the Protestant Episcopal Church ; 
nor will we here dispute the delicate question as to the trans- 
mission—or the channel through which the REN wd taken 
as a whole, has flowed. It may be that a corrupt channel has 


not extinguished the pedigree, any more than the title to an 


estate becomes itself vitiated and void because one or several 
of the descendants of the first man or ancestor of the race, 
were at different times distinguished more by their vices 
than their virtues, unless, indeed, this last had been a con- 
dition in the original title-deeds. Neither will we impugn 
the institution of an episcopate simply because it is not in- 
trinsically perfect. Our data, as now supplied, spread into 
other and different fields of observation, and are such as in- 
vite calm and impartial search. Perhaps we should be 
deemed guilty of inciting to a trespass, did we ask intelligent 
and pious Episcopalians to institute such a search, for no 
other reason than that certain data have been supplied upon 
two points only. We might be told that before any such 
search could or would be attempted, a wider field of inquiry 
must be described. These wider and far-stretching fields 
lie open to view; they spread out a rich variety of objects 
upon which the eye and the heart may fasten; they are 
easy of access, and will amply repay any effort of explora- 
tion. 

One word in conclusion. We have adhered to one 
standard for our facts. These have been drawn from laws. 
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The rule laid down by Cicero, “ prima est historia lex,"* has 
been our motto and guide. So far as the English Episco- 
pate is concerned, “‘ the fathers” are bowed out as autho- 
rities. The Episcopalian Church is established by law; by 
law therefore her claims, be they what they may, must be 
tested. 

E. M. 





Art. Il.—Shakespeare and the Bible. 


On Shakespeare's Knowledge and Use of the Bible. By Cuartes Worps- 
ao D.C.L., Bishop of St Andrews. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Wen the literary world is teeming with Shakespearian 
publications of all sorts, sizes, and degrees of merit, 
our readers will not be surprised that we too are found de- 
voting some space to the well-worn theme. The work of 
Bishop Wordsworth, already in a second edition, places the 
subject in a relation suitable for our handling, and presents 
us with a starting-point, though we do not bind ourselves to 
a criticism of its contents. It is, we believe, the most ela- 
borate attempt yet made in its special line—the relation 
between the plays of Shakespeare and the Book of God. 
What the Bishop undertakes to establish is the fact of the 
poet’s familiarity with and indebtedness to the Bible; and 
this he elucidates under four main heads, viz., words and 
forms of speech, historical allusions, religious principles and 
sentiments, and poetical diction. All attentive readers of 
Shakespeare, whose minds are at the same time conversant 
with the Bible, will be prepared to hear that the Bishop has 
fully proved his point. It was indeed impossible, save for 
a gore perversion and inattention, to fail. We are apt, 
indeed, in our familiarity with the two books, to overlook 
the frequent and manifest allusions in the one to the other ; 
and one chief merit and use of the Bishop’s work is to bring 
the fact into clear light. However the fact is to be account- 
ed for, whether as the effect of early training, or of lively 
interest in and intercourse with the books, and men of a 
period eminently biblical in its tendencies and tastes, or, as 
the Bishop seems to think, of a special and personal relish 
for the divine book, or of all these together, it is unques- 
tionable that the poet’s mind was deeply imbued with 
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biblical knowledge. We are indeed by no means sure that 
all the Bishop’s examples in proof can be sustained ; his 
laudable zeal in ieaidion his theme, has, we think, in 
several instances, carried him too far. We are, however, 
equally satisfied that a little farther research would produce 
an additional number of examples fully making up for those 
which it may, on this score, be necessary to deduct from his 
enumeration, and thus that his thesis stands completely 
demonstrated. 

It will be seen that Bishop Wordsworth’s book treats ex- 
clusively of the external relations between Shakespeare and 
the Bible. While appreciating it as a highly praiseworthy 
effort in Shakspearian criticism, we are at the same time of 
opinion that he has not expended his labour on that aspect 
of the poet’s many-sided writings most important to a lover 
and student of the Word of God. We do not blame him for 
adhering to the subject he has chosen; we venture, however, 
to suggest another, as we think more vitally interesting, and 
shall present a few of the developments of which it is 
capable. 

It is as the poet of human nature that we wish now to 
appeal to Shakespeare. Here confessedly his great strength 
lies. In many departments excellent, in this he is peerless. 
Faults of various subordinate kinds have been alleged 
against the style and conduct of his dramas by various 
writers, according to their various tastes; but in this 
supreme respect, as the delineator of the workings of the 
human heart, and of the features of human character, he is 
recognised as above criticism. His works present a collec- 
tion of spirit-photographs; humanity, many-souled, has 
stood before him for its portrait. He has created for us a 
multitude of ideal personages, who have in our imaginations 
a realand full personal existence. We know them, judge of 
them, try to understand them, and to penetrate their 
motives, like the characters of history, or the persons clothed 
in flesh around us. His men and women are to be studied, 
and in studying them we learn to know ourselves and all 
men. An experience of his power here has taught us to 
have faith in his delineations. If, in any case, we fail to 
apprehend the propriety of a speech or of a deed, we attri- 
bute the failure, not to any want of perfection in him, but to 
a want of perception in ourselves; and, as in judging of 
persons in actual life, we wait till a deeper study has shed 
light upon the character and cleared up the mystery. If, 
for example, we sometimes find his Hamlet mysterious and 
unintelligible, we know that it belongs to Hamlet’s nature, 
as to the nature of many living men, to be mysterious and, 
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unintelligible. Criticism in this department has so often 
been already put to shame, in its hasty misappreciations, by 
deeper study, that it now humbly owns his supremacy, and 
sits at his feet to learn. . 

We accept, then, of the poet’s representation of man in 
his actual state; and upon this we think an argument in 
behalf of the Book of books, of some considerable apologetic 
value, may be based. It is to man as he is in his actual 
state that the Bible revelation is addressed. Ifthe Bible is | 
God’s book, it is God’s book for man, professing to recognise 
and to describe him in his existing condition, and to furnish 
the remedy for the moral maladies under which he suffers. 
But is the view which the Bible gives of man’s moral con- 
dition a just one? Perhaps it has erred in its diagnosis of 
the patient. It is certain that evangelical, that is, biblical 
theologians and preachers, are often charged with making 
man worse than he is, and allowing him less of moral good- 
ness and strength than actually belong to him. Shades too 
dark, it is said, are thrown into the picture, from the gloomy 
and morose imagination of Puritans and Evangelicals. It 
is evident that this is a question intimately pertaining to 
the fitness, and hence the very divinity, of the professed 
revelation. If the Bible has misrepresented the disease, it 
cannot be supposed to have found out the remedy. If man’s 
condition be not such as the Bible sets forth, then this book 
is fundamentally wrong, and, as a system of moral renova- 
tion, it is proved to be worthless. e question admits of 
being brought to a very simple issue. Do the Bible and 
Shakespeare agree? All allow that the poet has correctly 
apprehended and delineated humanity? Are his delinea- 
tions coincident or not with those of the book for which 
inspiration is claimed? If so, we are at a loss to under- 
stand why so unanimously, even by unbelievers and ration- 
alists, Shakespeare should be hailed as the canonized poet 
of humanity, while the pictures of man drawn in our divine 
book are set aside as false and gloomy caricatures. 

On this question, we cite Shakespeare as an independent 
witness. Bishop Wordsworth, we presume, would ascribe 
the coincidences of sentiment we are about to cite, at least 
many of them, to the poet’s familiar acquaintance with, and 
use of, the Bible. This, though meant to be complimentary 
to him as a man, we believe to be false to his merits and his 
renown as a poet. If his representations of human nature 
are, indeed, in their most piquant and vivid touches, due to 
his having his mind imbued with biblical instruction, it is 
time the fact should be recognised, and the praise heaped 
upon his genius assigned to the right quarter. But we will 
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not do the poet injustice. With the Bishop we see in his 
writings many unmistakeable allusions to biblical expressions 
and facts; but with these we have, in our present argument, 
nothing to do. We believe his pictures + j meena nature to 
be thoroughly original, and his fame as the poet of man 
thoroughly deserved. Hence we appeal to his writings on 
the = before us, as presenting views of an actual moral 
condition entirely independent of those of Scripture,—views 
drawn from the resources of his own experience and observa- 
tion, and traced by the inimitably quick and certain pencil of 
his own genius, ' 

“Do you know,” said a friend in conversation,—a friend 
now deceased, whose memory all who knew him will ever 
delight to honour, the late Reverend Henry Angus, of Aber- 
deen,—‘‘ Do you know that Shakespeare is a very excellent 
Calvinist ?”” A Calvinist! shocking! Bishop Wordsworth 
is careful to avert the very possibility of his poet being named 
in the same breath with the odious sect. ‘I cannot refrain,” 
he says, (p.' 124) “‘from noticing how little the mind of 
Shakespeare appears to have been infected by the Calvinistic 
and Puritanical leaven which had already begun, in his time, 
to exercise a strong and spreading influence among his 
countrymen. It is true he does not shrink,” &. And the 
good Bishop proceeds to quote one or two of the poet’s most 
Calvinistic-looking sentiments, adding, ‘‘ At the same time 
he takes care to explode the pernicious doctrine of fatalism,” 
as if fatalism and Calvinism were all one, and it were per- 
fectly fair to put the one term for the other. It is amusing 
to mark how intelligent people continue all their lives to be 
frightened by a name which they have learned to dislike. 
We doubt if, though Shakespeare’s writings had contained an 
orderly enunciation of all the articles of Dort and Westmin- 
ster, Bishop Wordsworth would have acknowledged him a 
Calvinist. It is a similar procedure when, farther on (p. 228), 
having adduced one or two passages from the poet, charac- 
terizing hypocrites, the Bishop thinks it ‘not improbable” 
that the Puritans are alluded to. 

We-do not, however, at present dispute about names. We 
say that whether Calvinist, Puritan, or not, Shakespeare 
knew the world and its ongoings, and that, in his views of 
human life, he simply confirms the teachings of Scripture. 

1. We may glance at his representations of the general 
aspect of the world in its relation to human happiness. That 
the world is wholly out of joint ; that, in all its ongoings, it is 
pervaded by derangement and depravity; that the soul of 
man can find no satisfaction in its resources; that it is in 
itself ‘‘vanity and vexation of spirit :” this is the testimony 
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of the Bible regarding it, and on this rests the need for the 
remedial system embodied in the gospel. And this is also the 
uniform testimony of Shakespeare’s plays. There, as indeed 
in the works of all the more profound and thoughtful spirits, 
the views taken of human life are prevailingly melancholy. 
Many passages in these plays seem but the expansion of the 
sad burden of the preacher, or of the complaint of Job: 
“Man that is born of a woman is of few days and full of 
trouble; he cometh forth like a flower and is cut down, he 
fleeth also as a shadow and continueth not.” It is super- 
fluous here to present quotations, a few are given by Bishop 
Wordsworth (pp. 125-180); and many of the most striking are 
familiar to the mind of all educated men. All his greatest 
works, Hamlet, King Lear, Othello, Timon of Athens,—we 
need not go over the whole list,—have for their practical lesson 
nothing else than just this: ‘‘ Love not the world, neither 
the things that are in the world; for all that is in the world, 
the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, 
is not of the Father, but is of the world. And the world 
passeth away, and the lust thereof.” 

2. The Providence that rules the world is another point 
in regard to which comparison may be instituted. The Bible 
teaches that, with all its disorders and unhappiness, the 
world has not been abandoned by God to the play of mere 
chance. Weare assured that he makes the wrath of man to 
praise him, restraining the remainders thereof ; that the am- 
bition and injustice of the ungodly are links in the chain by 
which he accomplishes his purposes; that he often educes 
results from the activities of men different from those pur- 
posed by the human actors. ‘‘ Howbeit he meaneth not so, 
neither doth his heart think so; but it is in his heart to 
destroy and to cut off nations not a few.” Thoughtful men, in 
all ages, altogether apart from the discoveries of revelation, 
meditating on the facts of human life, and observing how an 
order higher than that of man makes itself manifest in 
human affairs, have found themselves unable to believe in 
chance, and owned themselves subject to divine superintend- 
ence and control. This superior control will be esteemed by 
us, according to the temper of our own spirits, either an iron 
necessity, a dark and remorseless fate, or a wise and paternal 

idance: the one, when, destitute of confidence in the 

upreme, we find our purposes thwarted, and our hopes 
disappointed; the other, when, having faith in God, we 
gladly recognise his providence working for our good. But 

owever we may regard it, the fact of such a superintending 
overmastering providence we cannot overlook. 
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This divine control Shakespeare very frequently recog- 
nises. Thus :— 








“Can we outrun the heavens ?” 
—2 Henry VI. v. 2. 


And with a scriptural reference : 


“ There is a special providence in the fall of a sparrow. If it be now, ’tis not 
to come: if it be not to come, it will be now.” 


—Hamlet,v 2. 
Says Brutus :— 
“T know not how, 
But I do find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 
The time of life ; arming myself with patience 


To stay the providence of some high powers 
That govern us below.” 


—Jul. Cas. y. 1 


The fact that divine providence “brings the blind by a 


way that they knew not,” to a destination they did not con- 
template, is thus set forth :— 


“ We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg often our own harms which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good: so find we profit 
By losing of our prayers.” 
—Ant. and Cleop. ii. 1. 
“ Let us know 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us wel 


1, 
When our deep plots do pall: and that should teach us, 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


—Hamlet, ii. 2. 
“ What can be avoided 
Whose end is purposed by the mighty gods?” 
—Jul. Cas. ii. 2. 


In the rule of divine providence, two apparently opposing 
features are marked with almost equal prominence. the 
one hand, there is a lack of manifest righteousness in the 
government of the world; on the other hand, the laws of 
righteousness are often avenged upon transgressors in a just 
and conspicuous retribution. In the book of Job, and 
generally throughout the Bible, this twofold fact is set in 
clear light. And it appears with not less prominence in 
Shakespeare, imparting to his pages an aspect of self-con- 
tradiction, common to them with the Bible, and reappearin, 
in human lifes Asto the former point, the want of manifeste 
justice in the affairs of the world, it is enough to refer in 
general to such a play as King Lear, and in special to the 
king’s apostrophe in the storm (Act iv. sc. 3), beginning 
“Poor naked wretches,” and ending “‘ And shew the heavens 
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more just.” As to the other point, that there is a kind and 
degree of divine justice apparent on earth sufficient to remind 
men that righteousness rules above, this is also frequently 
set forth by our poet. 
“This shews you are above, 
You justicers, that these our nether crimes 
So speedily can venge.” 
: —Leur, iv. 2. 
“O God, what mischief work the wicked ones : 
Heaping confusion on their own heads thereby.” 
—2 Henry VI. ii. 1. 
“‘ The truth is,” says Bishop Wordsworth, “that not even 
the Bible itself represents more vividly than our poet has 
done, not only in single passages, but in whole plays, the 
evil consequences of sin, or shews more plainly how the 
wicked are confounded by the works of their own hands— 
that sooner or later our sin will find us out, and that it will 
also most assuredly, sooner or later, be found out itself. How 
aré the evils of ambition made to be seen and read of all men 
in King Richard III. and in Macbeth, the evils of jealousy 
in Othello, the evils of arrogance and self-will in Coriolanus!”’ 
Specially frequent and impressive are Shakespeare’s exhi- 
bitions of the self-avenging character of sin—that character 
described in such scriptural language as, ‘“‘He that sinneth 
against me wrongeth his own soul.” ‘‘ Our transgressions 
are with us, and as for our iniquities we know them.” ‘‘ The 
wicked are like the troubled sea when it cannot rest, whose 
waters cast up mire and dirt. There is no peace, saith my 
God, to the wicked.” ‘‘ Shakespeare,” says one of his com- 
mentators, “‘always vindicates the justice of God’s provi- 
dence; tyrants live hated and in fear, and die unpitied and 
in blood. The crafty perish by craft, the murderous and the 
treacherous live in a hell on earth, the wicked are heaven's 
instruments against themselves, and nature is eternally at 
war with sin. Shakespeare’s philosophy is a stern one; 
he is an impressive preacher of the doctrine of compensation 
—compensation to all and for all deeds—evil for evil, good 
for good. Edgar, though a pagan, recognises this in the 
lines 
‘ The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us.’ 


And the dying villain Edmund admits its truth, and ex- 


claims, 
- ‘The wheel is come full circle, I am here.’ 


We can never escape this ; it is a law of our being which we 
cannot evade or shake off; if in any way we disturb 
_another’s peace, we murder our own.” 
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8. We go on to note the agreements of our two great 
authorities as to the facts of human nature in regard to the 
guiltiness of sin. We know that in many quarters at the 
present day, there is a strong disposition to extenuate the 
wrongfulness of sin, and to deny that, in any proper sense, 
guilt, i.e. liability to punishment, attaches to man’s miscon- 
duct. The prevalent pantheistic and materialistic modes of 
thinking load naturally to such views. “ Thus,” says Bush- 
nell, “‘ Fourier conceives that what we call sin, by a kind of 
misnomer, is predicable only of society, not of the individual 
man. Considered as creatures of God, all men, as truly as 
the first man before sin, have, and continue always to have, 
a right and perfect nature in the same manner as the stars.” 
Again, Dr Strauss ‘‘ speaks of the sinfulness of human 
nature ; but by this he understands only that individuals 
must needs suffer so much of personal mischief and defect, 
in a way of carrying on the historic development of the race, 
In this view he says, ‘Humanity is the sinless existence; 
for the course of its development is a blameless one ; pollu- 
tion cleaves to the individuals only, and does not touch the 
race and its history.’ ‘Sinful human nature’ turns out in 
this manner to be the sinless existence. The individuals 
whom we call ‘ sinners’ and regard as under pollution, are 
yet seen to be blameless sinners; so ingeniously polluted, 
that the pollution which infects all the individuals does not 
once touch the race. . . . The popular literature of our time, 
represented by such writers as Carlyle and Emerson, is in a 
similar view; not always denying sin, for to lose it would be 
to lose the spice and spirit of half their representations of 
humanity, but contriving rather to exalt and glorify it, by 
placing both it and virtue upon the common footing of a 
natural use and necessity.” From these mists and vapours, 
bred from the swamps of a false philosophy and a deceitful 
heart, it is reviving to escape into the clear light of common 
sense and feeling, represented by such old-fashioned books 
as the Bible, and such old-fashioned poets as Shakespeare. In 
the former, as all know, sin is sin; all the world is brought in 
guilty before God, andthe wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men. Our own 
natures, in their inmost consciousness and most inevitable 
beliefs, respond to such representations. We do not, and 
cannot feel, that sin is nothing but a misfortune, a disease, 
or a malformation. We know it to be worthy of blame and 
of penalty ; we blame and punish it in others, and we expect 
to Me blamed and punished for it in ourselves. Certainly, 
one deserving to be called by pre-eminence the poet of human 
nature, could by no means fail to discern and set forth these 
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sentiments of blame-worthiness, of remorse, of condemnation 
on account of sin. And, indeed, these are so frequently re- 
presented by Shakespeare, that quotation is almost needless. 
One hearty execration,—like that of Othello upon Iago, 
“Precious villain !”—suffices to brush away all such vain 
philosophy and pantheistic cobwebs ; for why should he be 
cursed who is only acting out his own nature, and fulfilling 
his end? We do not cry, Villain! to an idiot or a dog, even 
though he maul and tear us; why reserve such epithets for 
men, if men, in their pernicious deeds, be not truly respon- 
sible and really guilty? Can we conceive of crime so 
agitating the soul, calling up spectres to the imagination, 
and filling sleep with horrors, as Shakespeare represents it 
in such dramas as Macbeth or Richard IIL., if it be all a mis- 
take to suppose that crime is criminal, or that any real guilt 
attaches to it? ‘‘ The wicked flee when no man pursueth,” 
says Scripture ; and says Macbeth, after killing his king and 
guest, 
“ Whence is that knocking ? 

How is't with me when every noise appais me, 

What hands are here? Ha! they pluck out mine eyes! 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 

Clean from my hand? No! this my hand will rather 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red.” 

In truth, it was indispensable to Shakespeare , as a writer 
of plays, to hold fast by these the natural sentiments of man- 
kind. The whole interest of a dramatic representation, the 
whole interest of life itself, depends on the existence and 
truth of these sentiments. 


“The staple matter of emotion,” says Bushnell again, “all 
that so profoundly moves our feeling in these records of fact and 
fiction, is that here we look upon the conflict of good and bad 
powers—the glory and suffering of the one, the hellish art and 
malice of the other—followed or not followed by the sublime vindi- 
cations of providential justice. It is the war, actual or imagined, of 
beauty and deformity, good and evil, in their higher examples. In 
this view we have a deeper sense of awe, a vaster movement of feel- 
ing, in the contemplation of a man, a mere human creature, in a 
character demonized by passion, than we have in the rage of the 
sea, or the bursting fire-storm of a volcano; because we regard him 
as a power—a bad will doing battle with God and the world. Be it 
a Macbeth, an Othello, a Richard, a Faust, a Napoleon, or only the 
Jew Fagin, we follow him to his end, quivering as under some bad 
spell, only then to breathe again with freedom when the storm of 
his destiny is over, and the wild fiery mystery that struggled in his 
passion is solved. But suppose it were to come to us, in the heat 
of our tragic exaltation, as a real conviction, that these characters 
are, after all, only natural effects—mere fictions of things, acting 
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from no free power in themselves—forthwith, at the instant, every 
feeling of interest vanishes, and we care no more for their petty 
tumults than we do for the effervescence of a salt, or the skim that 
mantles a pool. All tragic movement ceases when the powers make 
their exit; for if now we call them men, they yet are only things, 
like Lion, Wall, and Moonshine, left to fill the stage with their 
absurd mockeries. What means it now for Lady Macbeth to be 
crying to the blood, ‘ Out, damned spot!’ if there is no longer any 
such thing as a damned spot of guilt in her murderous soul? Ex- 
punge the faith of that, and the rage of her remorse turns at once 
.to comedy—that, and nothing more. Now, in these and other like 
sentiments constantly brought into play spontaneous, clear of all 
affectation, never questioned as absurdities and fictions, we encounter 
some of the sublimest, most irresistible evidences, that men are 
capable of sin, and are in it. If it is not so, then it is very clear 
that all the deepest sentiments of the human bosom are only impos- 
tures of natural weakness, destitute of dignity or of truth.” 


Certainly, the Bible should not be charged with misrepre- 
sentation or misadaptation, when, in regard to human guilt, 
it speaks of, and deals with, man as man feels himself 
to be. , 

4. We pass to the statements furnished by our two autho- 
rities in regard to the depraving power of sin. On this 
point the Bible has often been charged with speaking too 
strongly. From the days of Pelagius downwards, its repre- 
sentations in regard to the powerless, bondaged, dead state 
of the human soul have been an occasion of offence, and 
have been subjected to violence in the way both of refutation 
and of explanation. What if Shakespeare contains repre- 
sentations of the same kind, and of at least equal strength ? 
Should not this have some influence in modifying the 
reproach with which, on this score, the Bible has been 
assailed, and even securing for its statements a favourable 
hearing? Let us see; and on this point it may be allowed 
us to be somewhat more liberal than hitherto in quotation. 

According to the Bible, the nature of man has, in conse- 
quence of sin, become wholly tainted with moral corruption. 
The act of sin leaves fatal consequences behind it. And as 
throughout the race sin abounds, a universal moral in- 
firmity, a general sickness of soul characterises mankind. 
“Without strength,” ‘‘dead in trespasses and sins,” 
“ carnal, sold under sin,”’—these are some of the expres- 
sions employed to characterise man’s natural state. And 
—_ is it characterised by the world’s poet? Says Ham- 
et :— 

“0 God! O God! 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world! 
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Fye on’t! O fye! ’tis an unweeded garden 
That grows to seed: things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely.” 

Says Timon: 


“ All is oblique ; 
There's nothing level in our cursed natures 
But direct villany.” 


In one of his sonnets we read: 


“ Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand. 
Pity me then, and wish I were renewed, 
Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions of eysell, ’gainst my strong infection.” 

This reminds us of the prophet’s language: ‘“‘I had 
planted thee a noble vine, wholly a right seed: how then 
art thou turned into the degenerate plant of a strange vine 
unto me? For though thou wash thee with nitre, and take 
thee much soap, yet thine iniquity is marked before me, 
saith the Lord God” (Jer. ii. 21, 22). According to the 
Bible, it is a fatal element in man’s natural condition, that 
his heart, out of which are the issues of life, is thoroughly 
polluted. ‘Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, mur- 
ders, adulteries, fornications, theft, false witness, blas- 
phemies ; these are the things which defile a man ” (Matt. 
xv. 19). Hence no influence which does not change and 
renew the heart, can work a thorough cure for man: 
*‘Either make the tree good, and his fruit good, or else 
make the tree corrupt, and his fruit corrupt” (Matt. xii. $8). 
And says Shakespeare :— 


“ All offences, my liege, come from the heart.”—-Henry V. iv. 8. 
“ Where’s that palace whereunto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not? Who has a breast so pure 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets and Jaw-days, and in sessions sit, 
With meditations lawful?” 
— Othello, iii. 8. 
And again, in one of his sonnets : 


“Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye, 
And all my soul, and all my every part ; 
And for this sin there is no remedy, 
lt is so grounded inward in my heart.” 


More, the Bible assures us there is such a thing as being 
given over to strong delusion that we should believe a lie ; 
and says our poet: 


“ But when we in our viciousness grow hard, 
O misery on’t! the wise gods seel our eyes ; 
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In our own filth drop our clear judgments, make us 
Adore our errors, laugh at us while we strut 
To our confusion.” --Ant. and Cleop. iii. 2. 


There cannot be a better description of men “ glorying in 
their shame,” being ‘‘ hardened through the deceitfulness of 
sin.” In order to the removal of the seated depravity of the 
soul, mere knowledge, according to Scripture, or a correct 
credence, is by no means sufficient. ‘‘Thou believest that 
there is one God: thou doest well; the devils also believe 
and tremble” (James ii. 19). Says Shakespeare: ‘If to 
do were as easy as to know what were good to do, chapels had 
been churches, and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces. 
It is a good divine that follows his own instructions. I can 
easier teach twenty what were good to be done, than be one 
of the twenty to follow mine own teaching. The brain may 
devise laws for the blood, but a hot temper leaps over a cold 
decree: such a hare is madness, the youth, to skip over the 
meshes of good counsel, the cripple.” —Mer. of Venice, i. 2. 
Nay, the rebukes of conscience and the apprehension of 
future punishments, are inadequate even to deter men from 
the commission of crime, much more to work in them any 
regeneration of nature. The poet makes Clarence’s mur- 
derers thus debate in the presence of their sleeping 
victim :— 

“2d Murd. The urging of that word judgment hath bred a kind of remorse 


in me. 

1st Murd. What! art thou afraid ? 

2d Murd. Not to kill him, having a warrant for it, but to be damned for 
killing him, from the which no warrant can defend me. 

lst Murd I thought thou hadst been resolute. 

2d Murd. So 1 am to let him live. 

let Murd. I'll back to the Duke of Glo’ster, and tell him so. 

2d Murd. Nay, 1 prythee, stay a little; I hope this holy humour of mine 
will change; it was won’t to hold me but while one wuuld tell twenty. 

lst Murd. How dost thou feel thyself now ? 

2d Murd. Some certain dregs of conscience are yet with me. 

lst Murd. Remember the reward when the deed’s done. 

2d Murd. Come, he dies; I had forgot the reward, 

lst Murd. Where’s thy conscience now ? 

2d Murd. In the Duke of Glo’ster’s pocket.” 


— Richard II. i. 4. 


If neither knowledge, nor conscience, nor the terrors of 
judgment, are adequate to overcome the power of depravity 
in the human heart, then man is morally a slave, entangled 
by his own lusts, “led captive of the devil at his will.” 


‘1st Lord. Now, Heaven, delay our rebellion ; 
As we are in ourselves, how weak we are. 
2d Lord Merely our own traitors.” —All’s Well, &c, iii. 8. 


“ Our natures do pursue, 
Like rats that ravin down their proper bane, 


A thirsty evil, and when we drink we die.” —Measure, &., i. 8. 
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Not unfrequently the poor feeble unhappy sinner recog- 
nises and feels his own helplessness, and trembles at the 
doom which he sees before him, but which he cannot avoid. 
There is often a conflict, even in the soul of the natural man, 
when such better principles as remain within him, con- 
science and self-regard, are aroused to struggle against the 
destructive domination of his baser propensities—a conflict 
not unlike that described by Paul in the seventh chapter of 
the Romans, but differing essentially in this, that the slave 
of sin, while crying out, ‘‘O wretched man that I am! who 
shall deliver me?” cannot, with the apostle, subjoin, “I 
thank God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” _ This conflict 
between the higher and lower elements of the soul has been 
often described, and that by heathen as well as Christian 
writers. Shakespeare could not miss it : 

“Two such opposed foes encamp them still 
In man as well as herbs, grace and rude will ; 
And when the worser is predominant, 
Full soon the canker death eats up that plant.” 
—Romeo, &c. ii. 3. 

But by far the most impressive exhibition of this struggle 
is found in the soliloquy of the guilty king in Hamlet, 
beginning, ‘‘O, my offence is rank.” he following lines 
we must quote :— 

“ Pray, can I not, 
Though inclination be as sharp as will, 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent, 
And like a man to double purpose bent, 
I stand in pause, when I should first begin, 
And both neglect. 
° ° ° - Whatthen? What rests? 
Try what repentance can. What can it not? 
Yet what can it, when 1 cannot repent? 
O wretched state! O bosom, black as death! 
O limed soul, that, struggling to be free, 
Art more engaged! Help, angels, make assay ! 
Bow stubborn knees! and heart, with strings of steel, 
Be soft as sinews of the new born babe!” 

—Hamlet, iii. 3. 

We know not any more powerful expression than this of 
the fact of man’s moral inability, and the inextricable 
entanglement in which he is naturally involved—any clearer 
illustration or better vindication of the language of Scerip- 
ture, ‘‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard his 
spots ? then may ye also do good that are accustomed to do 
evil.” ‘The carnal mind is enmity against God, and is not 
subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be.” ‘‘ Except 
ye be converted, and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” ‘Ye must be born 
again.” 
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5. One other point remains to be adverted to : the immor- 
tality of man, and the natural premonitions that haunt his 
mind in reference to the future state of existence. The doc- 
trine of a life to come should not, as it appears to us, be 
regarded as one purely of revelation. True, “life and 
immortality has been set in light (¢wri%») by the gospel,” but 
the very language implies that it was believed in independ- 
ently of direct divine communication. That, apart from 
revelation, it is known imperfectly, doubtfully, and dimly, 
arises from the estrangement of man from God, and from 
- the natural shrinking of the one from that close contact with 
the other which the future threatens. Let a man have faith 
in God, and love towards him, and faith in a future life, 
with desire for it, comes as a natural inevitable accompani- 
ment. As a contemplated fact, congenial to the thoughts 
and wishes of the human soul, shrunk from by the man 
whose heart is ill at ease towards God, but welcomed by the 
friend of God, is a future life presented in the Bible. And 
that such is the general bearing of the human heart towards 
immortality, is confirmed by the representations of Shake- 
speare. 

It may be said, indeed, here with more plausibility than in 
regard to the points already touched on, that Shakespeare, 
in his references to a future life, only represents the common 
belief of his age and of his circle,—a belief derived from 
Scripture, and therefore of little value in illustrating and 
confirming Scripture. That his writings, in this matter, do 
reflect the ordinary sentiments of the time is undoubted ; yet 
the nature of his references to immortality is such as to shew 
that he regarded this belief as an assurance both german to 
the human mind, and vividly suggested by the facts of human 
experience. It is evident that he saw in man’s own spiritual 
nature the pledge of our immortal existence. 

‘* What is man, 
If the chief good and market of his time, 
Be but to sleep and feed? A beast, no more.” 
—Hamlet, iv. 4. 
“ Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
Fooled by those rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within, and suffer death, 
Painting thy outward walls so Se ? 
Why so large cost, a so short a lease, 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 
Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body’s end? 
Then,.soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 
os And let that pine to aggravate thy store ; 
Buy terms divine in selling terms of dross : 
ithin be fed, without be rich no more: 
So shalt thou feed on death, that feeds on men, 
And, death once dead, there’s no more dying a 
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We are hereby reminded of such texts as Psalms xlix. 
10, 15, 20, lxxxix. 47, and John Howe’s noble sermon on the 
last of these, ‘‘ The vanity of man as mortal.” 

As in the Bible, so in Shakespeare, the views and feelings 
with which men contemplate the future state are determined 
by their present character. The good man calmly, joyfully 
meets his end; nay, is sometimes heralded into the world 
unseen, with visions of glory and sounds of triumph. Stephen, 
“being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up stedfastly into 
heaven, and saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the 
right hand of God.” 


“* Katherine. 1 have not long to trouble thee, good Griffith, 
Cause the musicians play me that sad note 
T named my Knell, whilst I sit meditating 
On that celestial harmony I go to 
Griffith. She is asleep; good wench, let’s sit down quiet 
For fear we wake her. 
XK. Spirits of peace, where are ye? are ye all gone ? 
And leave me here in wretchedness behind ye? 
G, Madam, we are here. 
K. It is not you I call for: 
Saw ye none enter since I slept? 
G. None, madam. 
K. No. Saw ye not even now a blessed troop 
Invite me to a banquet, whose bright faces 
Crst thousand beams upon me, like the sun; 
They promised me eternal happiness. 
And brought me garlands, Griffith, which I feel 
I am not worthy yet to wear; I shall assuredly.” 


—Henry VIII. iv. 2. 


In Shakespeare, however, as in actual life, we have pre- 
sented more frequently the workings of remorse, and the 
accompanying dread of death and of judgment. In many 
powerful passages does he delineate that ‘‘ fear of death, by 
which men are all their lifetime subject to bondage.” We 
need not do more than refer to such well-known passages in 
the pleading of Claudio with his sister in Measure for Measure, 
(Ay, but to die,” &c.) and the soliloquy of Hamlet (‘‘ To be, 
or not to be,” &c.). While such workings of the human con- 
science as are there represented shew that, as Scripture 
declares, ‘‘ the sting of death is sin,” and that guilt makes 
us shrink from the God of judgment, we are at the same 
time reminded of another, and apparently inconsistent fact. 
While ordinary guilt makes men fear and avoid death, guilt 
extraordinary impels them to seek it. This is a noticeable 
phenomenon in human life. In the Bible, Judas Iscariot, 
after the betrayal of his master, goes and hangs himself. In 
Shakespeare, Othello, after the murder of his wife, rans upon 
his sword. So well understood is it, that great crimes —_ 
to suicide, that it is a rule of prison discipline to deprive 
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criminals of the means of self-destruction. How is this to 
be understood? Does this courting of death imply that the 
apprehensions of judgment in the future are only a super- 
stition which haunts the minds of moderate sinners, but 
which the bravery of the great in wickedness is able to over- 
come? Our poet will help us to judge in regard to this 
remarkable fact. In his Othello, he sets before us a man, 
naturally of a noble character, who, in a fit of rash and 
groundless jealousy, kills his wife, to whom he is at the same 
time warmly attached. As soon as the deed is done, he 
discovers his error, and is convinced that his wife was as good 
and pure as she seemed to be. Forthwith, like all great 
criminals, he loses all fear of death, nay, welcomes it : 


* Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt, 
And very sea-mark of my utmost sail.” 


Is it then that his terrible crime has purged his soul from 
superstition, and made him wiser than others, even to the 


extent of discovering to him that there is no judgment to 
come, and no hell? Hear him : 


“ Now how dost thou look now? 0 ill-starred wench ! 
Pale as thy smock! When we shall meet at comyt, 
This look of thine will hurl my soul from heaven, 
And fiends will snatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl, 
Even like thy chastity.—Whip me, ye devi's, 

From the possession of this heavenly sight! 
Blow me about in winds! roast me in sulphur ! 
Wash ime in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire! ” 


Is this true to nature? Then the fearlessness of great 
guilt is the fearlessness of despair, and results from the 
consciousness that retribution is inevitable. And yet there 
is something more to be accounted for. Othello, conscious 
that retribution is before him, is not merely reckless, but 
desirous of it, and eager to reach it. To Iago, the wretch 


who had misled him to the commission of the crime, he 
says— 


“T'd have thee live, 
For in my sense ’tis happiness to die.” 


Happiness to die! to be ‘roasted in sulphur,” ‘“‘ washed 
in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire!" How is this? Perhaps 
to understand it fully we must be in it; yet, doubtless the 
explanation is to be sought here, that the sense of guilt which 
had got hold upon him was so exceeding fierce, as to make 
everything but punishment utterly distasteful. He could 
now say, in the words of another of Shakespeare's characters, 
“Man delights not me, nor woman neither.” The goodness 
of God, the beauty and bounty of the earth, even freedom 
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from pain, only deepen his sense of demerit, and make his 
remorse the more intolerable. He feels as if suffering would 
quiet somewhat his self-accusing. He courts his doom, not 
merely in spite of its misery, but for the sake of its misery. 
The endurance of his deserved punishment alone can content 
him. This world, with all its comfort and its smiles, is felt 
to be an unsuitable abode; he must to “his own place.” 
The only satisfaction he now hopes for, is the rendering of 
satisfaction to that terrible law of justice written in his 
heart, which his deed of crime has made to stand out in 
letters of fire, and to which his guilty soul yields full assent, 
even in the unsparing condemnation it pronounces upon 
himself. This we believe to be a faithful picture of the 
feelings of all great criminals when wrung with remorse and 
contemplating suicide. And in view of this fact, three things 
are evident. First, it is evident that sin is real, and entails 
real guilt. This is a point already adverted to, and here we 
have the strongest possible confirmation. What avail all 
philosophical doubts and theories against the overpowering 
convictions of the heart? The criminal knows himself to 
deserve punishment. Will any witting speculatist convince 
him who, like Judas or Othello, is rushing to foreseen 
perdition, that he is under a mistake, and that he is not 
really accountable? Secondly, it is clear that a futurity of 
woe awaits the criminal. The criminal expects it, seeks it, 
is impatient for it. Such is his sense of justice that he can- 
not go without it. Is it supposable that the justice of the 
Supreme is less stringent than that of the self-condemned 
transgressor ? The sinner says, I cannot abide on earth, 
for on earth there is too much happiness for me,—too much 
forbearance and peace,—I go to a more fitting place. Is it 
conceivable that in his strong anticipations he will find him- 
self disappointed, that he reaches no such fiery abode as he 
seeks? In this case, the very criminals of the universe 
would have a complaint to urge against the righteousness of 


the God of heaven. Thirdly, it is evident that there is. 


more in sin’s punishment than remorse or fear, or any other 
natural consequence. The natural consequences of sin are 
experienced here; yet the sinner feels that here he is not 
adequately punished. His self-condemnation is indeed 
terrible, but his self-condemnation is not his punishment. 
His self-condemnation is that which assures him that punish- 
ment is at hand. The one is here, and he goes to seek the 
other in the hereafter. Thus does the conscience of man, in 
its most agonised workings, as depicted by this master-artist, 
teach us that a future state of retribution is to be »expected, 
and the discoveries of the Bible in regard to “the worm 
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that dieth not, and the fire that never shall be quenched,” 
are found to be coincident with the revelations of man’s own 
moral constitution. 

The book of God may thus be shewn, in its representations 
of the present condition of humanity, to be in harmony with 
the deepest views taken of man’s nature, by man’s greatest 
uninspired poet ; and it is reasonable that our confidence in 
the belief that its gospel propounds no delusive remedy for 
human ills should be hereby strengthened. It has at least 
rightly apprehended the disease, and this is a main step 
towards the cure. 

With this we close our present argument. We have shewn 
that, in regard to those elements of the moral condition of 
man, which render necessary a divine interposition on his 
behalf, our greatest poet agrees with our divine book; and, to 
return to a point already adverted to, we think every appre- 
ciative reader of the poet will allow that the description he 
has given of man’s fallen state has been derived, not from 
tradition, or from his confessedly familiar acquaintance with 
the word of God, but from his own deep insight into the 
character and circumstances of humanity. It may, indeed, 
well be granted, that not only have these representations 
been in some cases affected by his recollections of scriptural 
language, but that in substance also they have been rendered 
clearer and fuller by his relation to the sacred word. Asa 
poet, the relation in which he stood to the Bible was twofold. 
On the one hand, the world as seen by him, the community 
from whose ongoings he drew his pictures of humanity, how- 
ever far from his own age or country the scene of his dramas 
might be laid, was throughout influenced and modified by 
the power of Bible truth ; on the other hand, he himself, the 
painter of these pictures, was greatly affected by the same 
power. He derived his materials from a society which had 
for centuries been agitated and upheaved by the new leaven 
of the gospel. Through the inworking of this heavenly 
power, the principles of human nature, and the laws of God’s 
moral government, had become more clearly ascertained and 
more precisely defined than they could possibly be in times 
of heathenism. ‘‘ Whatsoever doth make manifest is light,’ 
and nothing has exercised so much of this manifesting power 
as Christian truth. And.as the men of Shakespeare’s age, 
and from whom he drew, were men that had been experi- 
mented on, and tested by the fire which Christ has sent on 
the earth, so he himself, as one of these, had received a large 
amount of unconscious impression from the same quarter. 
He lived in an atmosphere of Bible truth, and this largely 

contributed to make him what he was. We know from his- 
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tory and observation, that the Bible is a book which has 
wer to quicken the strongest intellect, and to clarify the 
eenest sight. It is no disgrace to Shakespeare to believe 
that, as a child of his age and country, his views into man’s 
nature and circumstances were rendered more certain and 
penetrating by the influence exerted on his mind by the word 
of God. Both objectively and subjectively he derived incal- 
culable advantage from that word. He could never have been 
what as a man and as a poet he was, his dramas could never 
have been what they are, had not the sun of Christian reve- 
lation illuminated his sky. All this we hold as most certain; 
and we thus explain it, that there is so immense an advance 
apparent in his dramas upon those of the great Greek trage- 
dians, in the views therein given of the moral government 
of the world, and of the prospects-of man, that we have there 
a personal God instead of a dark fate; subjection to 
righteous retribution instead of a pursuing Erinnys; a future 
apprehended with certainty as answering to present moral 
character instead of a dim foreboding of unsubstantial and 
dream-like shades. At the same’ time, all this affects not 
the true originality of its delineations. He saw by a 
brightened light, and with a purged and strengthened vision, 
but yet he saw, and what he saw he drew. His advantage 
of position and of light have only rendered his insight more 
sure, and his pictures more full and trustworthy. Unques- 
tionably his pictures of man are not at second-hand. He 
did not take them from his recollections of a book, but from 
his own observation and experience. He put nothing into 
the delineation which he did not perceive in the object. And 
the universal acceptance with which his poetry has been 
greeted, the universal response it has elicited from the 
hearts of men, proves its fidelity to recognised facts. We 
can only deny original worth to his delineations of humanity, 
as a testimony to the facts of human consciousness, at the 
expense, if we are consistent, of disallowing the value of all 
researches in the same field prosecuted in Christian times, 
and that by the enemies no less than by the friends of reve- 
lation, and insisting that no description of man is the 
genuine product of man’s own mind, but such as have been 
conceived in the darkness of heathenism. 

It is natural now to ask, What of Shakespeare’s apprecia- 
tion of the divine remedy for that helpless moral condition 
into which man has fallen? And it is possible that not a 
few of our readers may deem this a more interesting subject 
of inquiry than any of these which have occupied our atten- 
tion. To such it will be satisfactory to find, that he puts 
into the mouths of his characters many allusions to what we 
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are accustomed to call the gospel way of salvation—by divine 
grace through a mediatorial sacrifice—as when he says, in 
the Merchant of Venice, iv. 1, 


“ Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 
That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.”’ 
Or thus, in Measure for Measure, ii. 1:— 


“ Alas! alas! 

Why, all the souls that were, were forfeit once, 
And he that might the vantage best have took 
Found out the remedy: how would you be 

If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are? Oh think on that; 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips 
Like man new made.” : 


And again, in Richard III., i. 4:— 


“ I charge you, as you hope to have redemption, 
By Christ’s dear blood, shed for our grievous sins, 
That you depart.and lay no hands on me.” 


Or thus, in 2d Henry VI., iii. 2, with a clear statement of 
the substitution of the Son of God :— 


“ As surely as my soul intends to live 
With that dread King that took our state upon him, 
To free us from his Father's wrathful curse,” &c. 


But however interesting such passages are as testimonies 
to Shakespeare’s knowledge of the way of salvation, they are 
so mainly in relation to his own personality, and the yet un- 
solved problem of his own individual character. As we can- 
not but love and revere the man, so we cannot but rejoice to 
find him thus conversant with saving truth; and it gives 
increased interest to the ideal personages whom he has 
called forth for our instruction and delectation, that so man 
of them are familiar with the facts of the blessed evangel. 
But in relation to the argument which we have been prose- 
cuting, such passages are of little avail. They only shew 
that Shakespeare recognised no unsuitableness in the provi- 
sions of the gospel, understood in an old-fashioned, evan- 
gelical way, to man’s moral state, as he conceived of it ; and 
that, to speak in the grand German style, the Scripture 
soteriology —ne harmonized in his own mind with his 
own anthropology. The facts that there is mercy for man, 
and that that mercy comes through a divine substitutionary 
sacrifice, are facts for the knowledge of which we depend 
entirely on revelation; and the poet’s knowledge: of these 
could be derived from testimony only, not from insight. To 
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these facts the Bible provides and presents suitable evidence 
of its own, and it neither asks nor can receive witness from 
men. Such references to the themes of revealed truth we 
gladly leave to the diligence of Bishop Wordsworth, and 
those other collectors and commentators who seek, from the 
study of his works, to throw some additional rays of light 
upon the poet’s character and life. At first sight, it appears 
strange that he who wears so many masks, and all so 
naturally, should in his own personality be so dimly seen ; 
and yet, on second thoughts, it is evident that the two 
things are closely connected. The masks hide the man; if 
amid the crowd of the disguises he ever appears in his own 
face, he makes no sign by which he himself may be distin- 
guished from his creations; and, notwithstanding the 
Bishop’s confidence that he has proved the poet both a good 
Churchman and a good Christian, it is to be feared that, 
unless we obtain some fresh materials from contemporary 
records—some more and more important letters of those 
written by and to him than the single one of the latter class 
now known to be in existence—some documents less formal 
than his will—some books of those used by him more dis- 
tinctive than the prayer-book said to be recently discovered 
—his true character in its highest, its religious aspects, must 
remain a mystery. For ourselves, we cannot as yet venture 
farther than to say—and it is saying much—that William 
Shakespeare was not orily a poet than whom there is none 
greater, if there be any so great, but a man who knew and 
reverenced the word of- God, by the influence of which his 
native strength of mind was increased, and his native delicacy 
of feeling refined—a man who was acquainted with the 
characteristics of the religious life as of every other form of 
human experience—a man who mused deeply on the most 
awful problems of human destiny, who was accustomed to 
“ Walk thoughtful on the silent, solemn shore 
Of that vast ocean we must sail so soon ;” 
and who felt, in reference to entering into the world unseen, 
what he repeatedly expresses— 
“ Men must endure 


Their going hence, even as their coming hither ; 
Ripeness is all.” 


“If it be not now, yet it will come; the readiness is all.” 


W. T. 
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Art. III.—The Last Duchess of Gordon. 


Life and Lelters of Elizabeth, last Duchess of Gordon. By Rev. A. Moopy 
Sroart, Author of “ The Three Marys,” “Capernaum,” &c, London: 
James Nisbet & Co. 1865. 


Tt death of the late Duchess of Gordon was generally felt 
to be a great loss to the church of Christ. For a length- 
ened period that noble lady had shewn in a conspicuous man- 
ner, but without ostentation, that the graces of the Christian life 
are perfectly compatible with the dignity of the highest rank, 
and the duties of the most elevated position. Her character 
had presented a combination of qualities rarely met with in 
any one person, of whatever rank in life. Naturally firm, and 
of a somewhat robust mental constitution, she had yet, under 
the power of divine grace, exhibited in rare perfection the 
meekness and gentleness which are among the most attractive 
fruits of the Spirit. Her public Christian usefulness had been 
in accordance with her spiritual character. She had, in high 
and slippery places, long lifted up a decided testimony to the 
truth. She had influenced for good many persons moving in 
the higher circles. She had openly countenanced evangelical 
religion, and generously ry. gore agencies connected with the 
progress of the gospel and of sound scriptural education. The 
departure from the Church on earth of such an eminent Chris- 
tian could not fail to be specially noticed and lamented by 
members of all denominations ; and it need not be a matter of 
wonder, in these biographical days, that an extended memoir 
of the departed should soon have made its appearance. 
Probably no man is better qualified or more entitled to write the 
life of “The last Duchess of Gordon” than Mr Moody Stuart of 
Edinburgh. Nearly thirty years ago the Duchess was among the 
first to discover and appreciate the talents and spiritual gifts 
of that eminent minister of the gospel, and ever afterwards she 
honoured him with her confidential Christian friendship. If 
we mistake not, Mr Stuart stood to her in the relation of a 
pastor when she was in Edinburgh. Certainly he was a 
minister whom she specially loved and esteemed for the 
gospel’s sake. The ministry of the word in his church was to 
her a source of true spiritual instruction and refreshment. In 
the confidence of Christian intercourse, Mr Stuart also came to 
know much of her Grace’s heart and spiritual history. It is 
not, then, a matter of surprise to us that he whose practised 
pen has recently portrayed so well “the three Marys” of Scrip- 
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ture, should have held up to the world that bright and living 
epistle of Christ, the last and best Duchess of Gordon. 

Elizabeth Brodie, who became Marchioness of Huntly and 
afterwards Duchess of Gordon, was of honourable lineage, being 
one of the Brodies of Brodie, a family that for centuries has 
stood in the front rank of the Scottish gentry. It would appear 
that the present “ Brodie” is the twenty-third in direct descent 
from Malcolm, Thane of Brodie, in the thirteenth century. Mr 
Stuart gives an interesting account of “ Lord Brodie,” so called 
from having been one of the judges of the Court of Session, who 
lived in the time of Charles I., Cromwell, and Charles II., was 
a good and pious Presbyterian in his day, suffered much for 
conscience’ sake, yet ultimately prospered in the world and 
died in peace. In the troubled period of the reign of Charles L., 
the house of this worthy gentleman was plundered and burnt, 
and his lands fearfully ravaged by that unscrupulous Royalist 
marauder, famed in song, Lord Lewis Gordon, a son of the Earl 
of Huntly. Little could it have been conjectured or foreseen, 
when the fair mansion of Brodie was committed to the flames bya 
Gordon, that one day a daughter of the family of Brodie would 
wed the heir of the house of Gordon, and afterwards share his 
honours. Such strange turns we are frequently called to 
observe in the history of families and of nations. 

The diaries of Lord Brodie, lately published by the Spalding 


Club, are very curious and interesting. While they exhibit the 
unfeigned piety and religious experience of the writer, they fling 
much light on the manners of the times in which he lived. Mr 
Stuart quotes some characteristic extracts illustrative of the 
trials and graces of the Christian, and the habits and pursuits 
of the country gentleman. Lord Brodie, a conscientious and 
 neaagaae | man, by no means ny arm his estate or his 


library. e find him inquiring in London about new plants 
and trees for his grounds, and also making purchases of valuable 
books. But his spiritual life is ever uppermost in his thoughts ; 
and he pours out, in the record of his experiences, many views 
and feelings that were afterwards to be thoroughly realised by 
his honoured descendant. Grace is certainly not hereditary, but 
we should not wonder at seeing the literal fulfilment of the 
words, “ The promise is unto you and your children.” 

This excellent man, though bearing true loyalty to Charles 
II., in whose restoration he taken an active part, was too 
good a Christian and Presbyterian to be liked or let alone by 
the miserable Government of that monarch. He was con- 
stantly in danger of being heavily fined, or even of forfeiting 
his estate, on account of favouring conventicles, and sympa- 
thising with the ejected Presbyterian ministers. But, partly 
owing perhaps to that circumspect gravity which was a fea- 
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ture of his character, he escaped the fury of the persecutor, and 
was suffered to remain in peace on his paternal fields. He 
died in 1680, in his sixty-third year, having the high satisfac- 
tion of seeing his children and his children’s children walking 
in the fear of the Lord. His son James, inheriting his father’s 
principles with his estate, was less fortunate in regard to his 
worldly goods. In the year 1685, when the persecution in 
Scotland was at its height, he and his wife, Lady Mary Ker, a 
daughter of the Earl of Lothian, were severally examined by 
the Privy Council, on a charge of absenting themselves from 
the ordinances of the Established Church. They were found 
guilty, and the penalty was a fine of £24,000 Scots, or £2000 
sterling. But this worthy couple lived tu see the glorious 
Revolution, to retrieve their worldly losses, and to transmit an 
honoured name to their descendants. They died about the 
year 1710, within a few days of each other, and were buried 
together in the same grave. 

Elizabeth Brodie was thus one of the seed of the godly ; and 
while she inherited the blood, she also possessed not a few of 
the mental characteristics of her pious ancestors. Solidity and 
sincerity of character, good sense, truthfulness, and integrity, 
appear to have been qualities of her race ; and these she exhi- 
bited at all periods of her life. She was born in London on 
the 20th of June 1794. Her father, Alexander Brodie, a 
younger son of Brodie of that Ilk, had acquired a large fortune 
in India, and, soon after his return to his native country, had 
been elected as their representative in Parliament by the Elgin 
burghs. Her mother, Elizabeth Wemyss, was a grand- 
daughter of the Earl of Wemyss, and was also connected with 
the noble family of Sutherland. When she was six years of 
age she lost her mother, whose image, therefore, soon faded 
from her memory ; but she kept through life what she called 
her “mother’s box,” containing little reminiscences of her 
departed parent and of her own infant days. 

In her childhood she lived much at Leslie House, Fife, the 
residence of the Earl of Leven; and received much motherly 
attention from the Countess, an excellent Christian lady. 
After her mother’s death she resided for some time with her 
maiden aunts at Elgin,—a happy, mirthful child, robust in 
frame and vigorous in mind, extremely amiable, but possessed 
of a strong and resolute will, wanting less than most girls a 
mother’s arm to lean on, however much she needed a mother’s 
eye to guide. She was not straitly fettered by her kind old 
aunts, but allowed to run about in a liberty healthful both to 
body and mind. Elgin, therefore, she always remembered 
with affection as the home of her early years, little thinking 
then, while she played in a merry childhood under the shadow 
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of the broad and lofty pile of its august cathedral, that she 
was to sleep within its ancient aisles as the last Duchess of 
Gordon.” 

At the age of eight she was sent to school in London, where 
she had diligently to unlearn her Scotch accent, and to acquire 
a correct English pronunciation. She was quite successful in 
these lessons, and in others of greater importance. Her talents, 
of a solid and superior order, were well cultivated, and the 
native vigour of oe mind came out in various ways. She 
learned a little of mathematics, and studied drawing with suc- 
cess. With the accomplishments that became her position 
and prospects, she acquired various branches of knowledge 
that served her well in after life, when the details of business 
required her attention. She learned to write and speak French 
with the fluency of a native; and her musical talent, which 
was decided, was cultivated with great care. Having strong 
national feelings, she became a proficient in Scotch music. 
During her early married life, Sir Walter Scott, who was her 
friend and correspondent, took great delight in hearing her 
sing Scotch songs, and play accompaniments with brilliant 
variations. 

One feature of her character which shewed itself in early 
life, and which never left her, was a strong, innate spirit of 
independence. “This moral element,” says Mr Stuart, “cha- 
racterised her throughout life, and when she had become the 
subject of divine grace, stood her in good stead ia many a 
severe trial of principle. Those who had seen only her kindly 
and yielding disposition were often taken with surprise by 
her immoveable firmness; for while she would give way to 
others in things indifferent, and yield even too easily in points 
where she had not made up her mind, no opposition had the 
slightest effect in moving bor from the position she had once 
deliberately taken.” Akin to this independent spirit was that 
moral and physical courage by which in youth and in riper 
years she was distinguished. Instances are related of her firm 
adherence to principle while others gave way, and of cool self- 
possession in the midst of danger, which shew that she pos- 
sessed from the first those more vigorous qualities without 
which no great excellence of natural or of Christian character 
can ever be attained. 

When she left school, though well-trained and well-prin- 
cipled in an eminent degree, she appears to have been destitute 
of any deep religious feelings or convictions. She was educated 
for the gay world, and into that world she was launched, at the 
Fife Hunt ball, while hardly seventeen. Her personal appear- 
ance, it would seem, was such as became a young lady of her 
rank and expectations. She was, of course, admired, not, how- 
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ever, “for handsome features, but for her tall and graceful 
form, with a countenance beautified by intelligence, and life, 
and winning gentleness.” 

In 1813, when only nineteen, this gay and spirited young 
girl became Marchioness of Huntly. Phe marriage took place 
at Bath, where her father, Mr Brodie, usually resided. Her 
mother-in-law, Jane, Duchess of Gordon, so famous for her 
unrestrained wit and gaiety, had done much to bring about 
this match, which was looked upon by the world as highly 
advantageous to both parties. On one side there was high rank, 
and on the other a large fortune. But if the marriage, in one 
point of view, was thus a matter of interest, it turned out to 
be as happy as could be desired. The Marquis of Huntly was 
twenty-five years older than his youthful bride, but was hand- 
some, chivalrous in his bearing, and of extremely popular 
manners. He had served some time in the army, and united 
the attractive qualities of the soldier to the graces of the high- 
born nobleman. An interesting account is given of the charac- 
ter and death of his duchess mother, so long the gaiest of the 
gay, and the dashing leader of fashion. After a life of brilliant 
and reckless gaiety, into which, it is said, she plunged in con- 
sequence of a severe disappointment in her youth, she was 
suddenly summoned to leave the scenes of her mirth and 
pleasure. On her deathbed she sent for the minister of the 
Scotch Church, Swallow Street, London, and apparently with 
the earnestness of a true penitent, desired to receive the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. A little congregation was formed 
in her house, and her request was complied with. Before her 
death, she bequeathed a service of communion plate to Swallow 
Street Church. It is not for us to pronounce upon the sincerity 
of her repentance, or her prospect of eternal life; but many 
around her hoped that she sought and found mercy at the last 
moment. Her death, so sudden, and in many respects so 
awful, contains a pathetic warning that should not be lost 
upon the gay and lofty class to which she belonged. 

The early married life of the young Marchioness was mostly 
spent in the gaieties of the fashionable world, and in the more 
sober enjoyments of travel. She and her husband, having set 
out on a tour in Holland and the Netherlands in 1815, arrived 
at Brussels at the very time the battle of Waterloo was being 
fought. The Duchess of Richmond, who had given that famous 
ball in Brussels to the officers of the English guards which was 
so suddenly disturbed, was the sister of the Marquis; and her 
the travellers found in a state of great anxiety, as her son, 
Lord March, the late Duke of Richmond, was in the British 
army, and all manner of sinister rumours were flying about the 
city. But the general alarm was soon at an end, and the 
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Marquis with his young wife came in for their full share of that 
rivate and public joy occasioned by the glorious victory. 
his passage of her life, so exciting and so memorable, made a 
deep impression upon the Marchioness, and is related in a very 
spirited manner by her biographer. — 

In the autumn of the same year, Lord and Lady Huntly, 
for the first time after their marriage, went down to Scotland 
and took up their residence at Huntly Lodge, a mansion des- 
tined to witness the useful Christian life of one of them during 
her lengthened widowhood. For several years they spent 
much of their time in the North, dispensing or receiving splen- 
did hospitalities, or making excursions to enjoy its wild sports 
and magnificent scenery. In the year 1819, they were honoured 
with a visit of the widowed Prince Leopold, now the sage and 
venerable king of the Belgians. The feudal influence and 
universal popularity of the Marquis, enabled him to give 
his princely visitor a brilliant Highland welcome, worthy of 
Royalty itself. Arrayed in the martial and picturesque garb 
of a Highland chief, he put himself at the head of an immense 
muster of his clan, and astonished the Prince with an exhibition 
upon the mountain side that instantaneously recalled the 
sudden emergence into light of the concealed host of Roderick 
Dhu, so brilliantly deseribed by Scott in “The Lady of the 
Lake.” The Marchioness fully entered into the spirit of her 
noble husband, and flung around the hospitalities of Huntly 
Lodge the charm of her graceful manners and fine accomplish- 
ments. 

Mr Stuart gives a full yet judicious account of the various 
circumstances connected with the conversion of this truly noble 
lady. There was nothing rapid, strange, or wonderful in the 
train of feelings and events that led to the blessed result, 
Secretly and without observation, but surely and steadily, 
the change, once began in her heart, went on till it was 
decided and complete. One point of her experience at this 
critical period is very suggestive, and is thus related by Mr 
Stuart :— 


“« God can make use of poison to expel poison,’ writes the old 
Lord Brodie. ‘In London I saw much vanity, lightness, and wan- 
tonness. Oh that the seeing of it in others may cure and mortify 
the seeds of it in myself!’ And in his ennobled daughter it was the 
very same deadly poison, met in the high places of England, which 
the Lord first used to kill the seed of all sin in her soul. Her own 
training, though not religious, had been in the principles of the 
highest morality; and ere this, the gay sphere in which she now 
moved must sometimes have tried her nobler sentiments; but at 
length, unconsciously to herself, her heart had been secretly pre- 
pared by the Lord for his own work. And now the unavoidable 
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sight of revolting vice, that did not care to veil itself, gave a shock 
to her moral sensibility that reached her inmost soul. To escape 
from her distress she sought refuge in reading the Bible; and be- 
came at once so deeply interested in its unfamiliar pages that, instead 
of finding there a mere soothing balm for one hour's relief, she could 
not refrain from searching the hidden treasure daily.”—(Pp. 71,72.) 


One that in such circumstances and with such views resorts 
to the daily reading of the Scriptures, is usually not far from 
the kingdom of heaven, and may be expected soon to enter it. 
So was it with Lady Huntly, who, though reproached with 
having “turned methodist” on account of her Bible reading, 
patiently bore this foretaste of the offence of the cross, and 

rsevered in her study of the word of God, praying meanwhile 
for the of the Holy Spirit to guide her inquiries. Her 
heibend, though not sympathising with her new feelings, yet 
was too sensible a man, and loved her too well, to take offence at 
her conduct, or subject her to any kind of persecution. “He 
both permitted her to pursue the course which she chose for 
herself, and did all he could to gratify the desires, even when 
it took him out of his own line of things. Such an occasion 
occured a few years after this, when she set up a school in one 
of the parishes of Strathbogie, in which she was specially inter- 
ested. “The parents and children had assembled for its opening ; 
and the parish minister having been requested hy the Mar- 
chioness to pray for a blessing, and having declined on the 
ground of not being prepared, she turned to her husband and 
said, ‘Huntly, will you do it?’ He complied at once, and 
offered abrief prayer, to the great delight of the people.” —(P. 74.) 

The Marchioness, entering un a new career, soon came under 
the influence of Christian friends, providentially thrown in her 
way to cheer her heart and direct her steps. Madame Vernet, 
of Geneva, whom she was inclined to call her spiritual mother, 
and her relative, Lady Olivia Sparrow, whom she met at Paris, 
both were of essential service to her at this time of trial and 
decision. In her case, as in the case of so many other inquirers, 
the perusal of the word of God, and the sympathetic counsel of 
a few Christian friends, were mainly instrumental in bringing 
about the blessed work of conversion. Books also are not 
unfrequently used by the Spirit to originate or promote such a 
work. We all know what op wee results have flowed from 
the perusal of such works as Doddridge’s “ Rise and Progress of 
Religion,” Wilberforce’s “Practical View,” and James's“ Anxious 
Inquirer.” While travelling on the continent, the Marchioness 
read in her carriage two books that she found extremely useful, 
Erskine’s “ Intimate Evidences of Christianity,” and his “ Essay 
on Faith,” These works, written not by a clergyman, but by 
one in the position of a country gentleman, were perhaps more 
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likely than any others of their kind to attract the notice of the 
higher classes. First their authorship, and then their intrinsic 
value, recommended them to the Marchioness of Huntly. 

The following winter, which she passed at Kimbolton, the 
residence of her brother-in-law, the bake of Manchester, was 
for Lady Huntly a happy and memorable time. She afterwards 
said of it, “1 knew Christ first, if I really know him, at Kim- 
bolton; I spent hours there in my dressing-room in prayer, in 
reading the Bible, and in happy communion with Him.” We 
quote the following remarkable passage relating to this period 
of her spiritual history, which we specially commend to the 
attention of those who insist that deep convictions and a thorough 
knowledge of sin should in all cases be attained at the very 
outset of the Christian life. We are struck with the sense and 
truthfulness of the Marchioness’s words, and think they teach 
a very important lesson. 


“To this first period of her Christian life the Duchess referred 
three months before her death, in connection with an observation 
that had been made, to the effect that deep conviction of sin is 
almost invariably the beginning of the work of God in the soul. 
Her remarks were these: ‘I did not quite agree with that state- 
ment, and do not think it is by any means always the case. In my 
own case, I believe that for two years I was a saved sinner, a 
believer in Jesus Christ, and yet that during all that time I did not 
see the exceeding sinfulness of sin. 1 believed, in a general way, 
that I was a sinner who deserved the punishment of a righteous 
God ; I believed that whosoever came to Jesus should be saved ; 
but I had no deep sense of sin, of my sin. Since then, T believe I 
have passed through almost every phase of Christian experience 
that I have ever read or heard of; and now I have suzh a sight of 
my own utter vileness and unworthiness, that I feel that the great 
and holy God might well set his heel on me, so to speak, and crush 
me into nothing.’”—(Pp. 77, 78 ) 


When the Marchioness of Huntly became the Duchess of 
Gordon, in 1827, she had been in a manner established in the 
divine life. She had begun to redeem her time from the 
frivolities of the world, and to devote it more fully to the service 
of God. In the morningalso she had prayers with her maids, 
and such of her lady visitors who wished to avail themselves of 
the privilege. In her new and more exalted sphere, she soon 
became still more decided in her Christian profession, and ex- 
hibited a tg eased in refusing to conform to the world. 
On all occasions, however trying toa young disciple, she appears 
to have been guided by that good sense and sound judgment for 
which she was so distinguished. But grace, which changes 
the heart, also rectifies the understanding, and gives a 
singleness of eye which is beyond the reach of our natural 
faculties. 
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Established in the ducal residence, Gordon Castle, the new 
Duchess shewed in her correspondence, and in all the details 
of her daily life, what spirit she was of. Her letters and notes 
all bespoke the Christian ; and in time her husband, won by her 
gentle wisdom, began to attend her morning devotions, and 
even, when necessary, to read the family prayers. At that 
period such family religion among the higher ranks was much 
more uncommon and extraordinary than it is now. The 
Duchess was not addicted to diary keeping, but she occasion- 
ally did put down her thoughts and feelings by way of 
exercising herself in things pertaining to life and godliness. 
The following is the last portion of a brief diary she kept for a 
single week in 1828. “Sins of the week: Unbelief, proceeding 
from pride of reason, selfishness, carelessness, hardness of heart, 
vanity, evil-speaking. Against thee, thee only, have I sinned! 
The blood of Christ washes away all sin. Lord, I believe, help 
thou mine unbelief.” On this Mr Stuart appropriately remarks: 
“ Her self-accusation for the sin of evil-speaking, is notewortby ; 
because it was impossible for any one not acquainted with her 
not to remark in her conversation a remarkable freedom from 
that vice which too easily besets us all, and also from the 
kindred habit of taking pleasure in idle gossip.” 

In 1830, on the accession of William IV., the Duchess of 
Gordon was selected by Queen Adelaide to be Mistress of 
the Robes, and was ever after honoured by that excellent 
Queen with her special friendship. But her residence in London, 
and her close connection with the Court, by no means hindered 
her spiritual progress. On the contrary, she attended the 
ministrations of such evangelical preachers as Mr Howels of 
Longacre, Mr Harrington Evans, and Mr Blunt of Chelsea ; 
took copious notes of the sermons she heard, a practice which 
she kept up during the rest of her life; and adopted every 
possible means to obtain that spiritual good for which her soul 
now intensely hungered. Mr Howels seems to have been a 
man that excelled in saying pithy and pointed things ; occa- 
sionally using too bold expressions, but on the whole, giving 
powerful utterance to the truth. Here are a few imens of 
his style, extracted by Mr Stuart from the Duchess’s note- 
book. ‘ Sin must die many deaths; one is famine ; give it 
nothing contrary to the word of God.” “The humanity of 
Christ was as free from sin as his deity, else they could not 
have been united.” “ Heaven cannot contain all the love of 
God, nor hell all his hatred of sin ; but the covenant contains 
both in the sacrifice of his Son.” “Come to the Saviour as you 
are; yes, but come to be what you are not.” “God is in 
giving, but is better in taking away ; for then he leaves Him- 
self in all his goodness.” 
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Like most Christians of her strength of mind, the Duchess 
was fond of doctrinal preaching, and took special delight in 
doctrinal books. “Boston onthe Covenant” was agreat favourite, 
which she often spoke of and commended to her friends. The 
works of Owen, so rich and massive, O’Brien’s masterly sermons 
on “Justification by Faith,” Caroline Fry's “Christ our Ex- 
ample,” and similar works, were not only read but studied by 
her with characteristic energy. In one of her letters she thus 
speaks of Boston’s admirable book : “I continue reading ‘Boston 
on the Covenant,” and I do most strongly recommend it for 
perusal when you have time, as the book of all others, which 
shews the fitness with which the difficult doctrines of the 
gospel mystery are all brought together for the salvation of the 
redeemed. I would, however, recommend to those who do not 
like to dwell on the doctrine of election, to read the head which 
treats of the administration of the covenant on that part 
which is open to the world, before they study the deeper 
mysteries.” 

Her knowledge of her Bible, and her intelligent acquaintance 
with the doctrines of revelation, quite preserved her from an 
infection of error at the period when Mr Irving and his follow- 
ers were deluding themselves, and many well-meaning, but 
half-instructed, or fantastic persons among the middle and 
higher classes. Her well-balanced mind, and spiritual sense, 
recoiled from notions and practices that imposed upon not a 
few who had held a high place in the religious world. She 
was no stranger to the study of prophecy, but rather about this 
time gave much attention to it, and read many of Mr Irving’s 
works on the subject; but scriptural sobriety, not a heated 
fancy, characterised all her studies and conclusions. In this, 
and in many similar matters, she was one of the most sensible, 
while she was one of the most “ honourable” women of her 
time. 

Her Christian liberality began now to abound, and was 
carried to the point of self-sacrifice. We find her selling £600 
worth of her jewels to assist in the erection of an Episcopal Chapel 
and an Infant School in the neighbourhood of Gordon Castle. 
The Duke by this time so sympathised with her zeal that he 
admitted her jewels “looked prettier in a chapel wall” than on 
her neck, though he had formerly delighted to see her blazing 
with ornaments thought to become her rank. It required no 
small effort and sacrifice on the part of the noble pair to com- 
plete the buildings ; for at this time the Duke’s estates were 
severely burdened, and he was actually somewhat straitened in 
his circumstances. But it is worthy of remark that hardly were 
the chapel and school finished when, by the death of a relative, 
an estate fell to the Duke, the yearly value of which was fully 
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equal to the whole sum that he and the Duchess had thus devoted 
to a religious purpose. To shew how the spirit of liberality 
spreads, it may be right also to notice that, moved by the ex- 
ample of the Duchess of Gordon, a lady of like mind, the 
Duchess of Beaufort, disposed of her diamond earrings for the 
building of a chapel in Wales. 

In the spring of 1835, the equanimity of the Duchess was 
severely tried by the theft of her jewel-box, with its precious 
contents, from her house in London while she was out at dinner. 
This daring robbery made a great sensation at the time, and 
the despoiled proprietor of the jewels was overwhelmed with 
all manner of condolences. Queen Adelaide sent her some 
jewels to replace what had been lost, and these she peculiarly 
valued ; but the world at large knew little of the spirit in 
which the great and trying loss was borne. “The annoyance it “ 
occasions to the feelings of many,” writes the Duchess, “and 
the quantities of advice and suspicions, give me far more 
trouble than the loss of the things ; for that has only served to 
give me more perfect assurance that my treasure is where 
thieves do not, cannot, break through and steal. I am also 
quite certain that it would not have been permitted but for 
some wise purpose.” Soon after this the Duke and Duchess set 
out on a tour to the Continent. In their journeys they always 
began the day with prayer, and being, almost for the first time 
in their married life, quite alone, they enjoyed each other’s 
society with higher relish than ever. The wife, in the course 
of this tour, which was extensive and interesting, was instant 
in prayer and abundant in effort for the spiritual welfare of 
her husband ; and he, in turn, spoke of himself as much changed 
from what: he once was, and confessed to his friends that he 
owed almost everything to the excellent wife with which he had 
so long been blessed. 

In May, the year following, the Duke of Gordon died in 
London. The noble-minded widow thus writes of her bereave- 
ment, the chief earthly sorrow of her life, just two days after 
the stroke had descended : “ Although I feel indeed in the wil- 
derness, yet, like her who was led there, I would desire to lean 

on the arm of the Beloved One, who has truly given to me ‘the 
valley of Achor for a door of hope,’ and who is my very present 
help in time of trouble. The comfort I have is at present 
almost without alloy. It is only when earthly things pull me 
from my resting-place that I see the desolation of all earthly 
joys ; and yet I am not excited, but as the Lord has enabled 
me ‘to stay my mind on Him,’ He has kept me in perfect , 
She travelled by land to Gordon Castle, which she reached the 
midnight before the funeral; and she had strength of mind to 
attend the remains of her lamented husband to their last rest- 
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ing place in one of the aisles of Elgin Cathedral. “When the 
coffin was lowered into the vault,” she afterwards said, “I felt 
as if God had shoved under my feet all that was most dear to 
me, the only one on earth to whose love I was entitled, and 
that now I must live to Himself alone.” Often also, in prayer 
at Huntly Lodge, her future residence, would she exclaim, 
i thou art master in this house, I have given it all to 
hee.” 

After spending the winter at Paris, the Duchess took up her 
abode at the Lodge in Aberdeenshire where she had happily 
spent the first twelve years of her married life. There she 
began that career of Christian influence and usefulness, extend- 
ing over a quarter of a century, which will never be forgotten 
in the north of Scotland, and even over a much wider field will 
keep her name in lasting remembrance. Mr Stuart has given 
a very interesting description of Huntly Lodge, with its 
grounds and environs, and the way in which its distinguished 


tenant occupied herself with her Christian cares and duties, 
This part of the book is written with much skill, and will peculiarly 
interest many readers. The writer has evidently often seen the 
tranquil scenes he so well describes, and relates with the 
accuracy of an intimate friend the daily life of her who has 
recently been translated from the midst of so much earthly 
loveliness. But while he writes with perfect knowledge, he 


never obtrudes himself. Indeed, Mr Stuart says much less of 
his own personal acquaintance with the Duchess of Gordon 
than might reasonably be expected. His modesty, genuine 
though it is, looks as if it would injure its own reputation ; for 
often when the friends of the Duchess are spoken of, our 
author’s own name is conspicuous by its absence. But, how- 
ever this may be, he faithfully delineates and manfully defends 
the noble lady who occupies the foreground of his admirable 
pictures. The charge of joining the Plymouthists, brought 
inst the Duchess of Gordon during her life, and revived 
after her death, he thus rebuts in this part of his book: “In 
her clear and strong views of the imputed righteousness of 
Christ, she differed from such of them as hold it loosely or deny 
it ; in her fervent admiration of nature, she differed from others; 
in her firm belief of the perpetual obligation of the Sabbath, in 
her appreciation of the inestimable privilege of infant baptism, 
and in her high value for the Christian ministry, she differed 
from them all.” 
We extract the following passages from this central and 
truly delightful part of the volume, illustrative of the domestic 
order in Huntly Lodge, and of the pervading Christian spirit 
of its noble mistress :-— 
“ The place of meeting was the library, which the servants often 
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called the chapel, from the use to which it was chiefly appropriated. 
There were gathered, first, the large circle of domestics, with the 
men employed in the garden and the stables, and the servants 
belonging to the various guests. Then with a quiet and respectful 
dignity, and in words and tone that never varied by one syllable 
or accent, morning and evening, during the twenty-seven years 
of her Grace’s widowhood and his own stewardship, her butler 
announced, ‘ They’re all assembled.’ The family and guests then 
repaired to the library, the Duchess taking the minister's arm, if 
there happened to be one present. All stood, while a brief blessing 
was asked; then a psalm, or more rarely a hymn, was read ; and, 
led by the solemn tones of the organ, the sweet song of morning 
and evening praise ascended on high. A portion of the Scriptures 
was next read, and if the worship was conducted by one qualified for 
it, the passage was explained more or less fully. Then followed 
prayer, in which her Grace expected that the Queen should not be 
forgotten. 

“ After breakfast every morning, for many years, the Duchess 
visited her maid Cossens, now old, invalid, and bedridden. Having 
waited on her faithfully for fifteen years, she lived for nearly thirty 
more in Gordon Castle and Huntly Lodge, in a room of her own, and 
waited upon with every attention. The Duchess herself, in a beau- 
tiful interchange of their former relations as mistress and maid, 
ministered continually to her wants, whether for the body or the 
soul, with most considerate kindness; bringing also her more inti- 
mate friends to visit her, as well as ministers, who were guests in 
the house, to read and pray with her.” 

“ At noon, in her own beautiful room, the Duchess had a daily 
reading of the Bible, with conversation and prayer. When alone, 
it was with Miss Sinclair or Miss Sandilands, and such of her young 
relations as might be with her at the time; otherwise, it included 
the more intimate of her friends that were visiting her, who were 
always such as could enjoy the privilege. Each took part in the 
reading, which was intermingled with conversation and followed by 
prayer. Conversational readings of this kind are not easily con- 
ducted well, being apt to run into fanciful or petty questions and: 
remarks, or into a minute hair-splitting of Scripture, and making an 
idol of the letter apart from the spirit of the word. But at Huntly. 
Lodge there were two effectual preventives against these evils. The 
first was in the strong good sense of the Duchess, which had no 
sympathy with fancies, and no relish for trifles. The second and 
the more powerful was in her intense hunger for spiritual food ; for 
the pleasure of uttering her own remark or listening to another’s 
was nothing in comparison with her delight in obtaining the least. 
morsel of bread for her soul.” —(Pp. 213-215.) 


The way in which the Duchess enjoyed her Sabbaths is 
beautifully described. ‘She kept indeed a Sabbath in her 
family, and invited all her servants to enjoy along with her a 
holy rest. Yet there was no real austerity or gloom in her 
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household. A sober, even a sunny cheerfulness was diffused over 
the whole establishment, and there was nothing to hinder admir- 
ation of the works, as well as enjoyment of the word of God. 


“To the Duchess herself it was the day looked forward to with 
hope, and the day remembered with delight through all the week. 
No godly Highland woman, to whom the house of God was the one 
channel of instruction, ever longed more for the courts of the Lord, 
or delighted more in divine ordinances, than the Duchess of Gordon. 
A false or an uncertain sound from the pulpit struck a deep wound 
iuto her spirit, and the dry form of godliness without the power 
was a grievous disappointment ; but when there was any unction 
at all from the Holy One in the word or prayer, the house of the 
Lord brought unwearied delight. Morning and evening, in strength 
and weakness, in rain, frost, snow, the Duchess was at the house of 
God, and always early, so that her servants might also be in time. 
Others may have had more grace, the Lo:d only knoweth; but few 
have ever loved more all the means of grace. If there was any 
atmosphere of spiritual life in the ordinances, private or public, in 
the word, sacrament, or prayer, no prolongation of the services, and 
no multiplication of them, seemed either to fatigue the body or ex- 
haust the mind. Her note-taking during sermon did not interrupt 
her mental exercise at the time, and the copying out of the sermons 
afterwards helped to diffuse the Sabbath blessing over the week.” — 
(Pp. 222, 223.) 


A number of extracts from her correspondence at this period 
shews how she grew in spiritual knowledge and life, while she 
abounded in outward activity and large-hearted liberality. 
Her religion appeared in deeds as well as in words and 
writings. The schools she built at Huntly, so complete of 
their kind, being an infant school, a school for older boys and 
girls, and an industrial school, were commenced in 1839, and 
finished in 1843. They cost several thousand pounds. “They 
were built at the entrance to the old Castle Park, and the 
approach to the Lodge was through an archway in the centre of 
the building. They formed a subject of constant attraction 
and interest to the Duchess, occupying much of her time and 
her heart; and at her death she left them liberally endowed.” 
Her liberality, at a subsequent period, towards Holyrood Free 
Church, which may be said to owe its existence mainly to her 
exertions, is also another illustration of her growing devoted- 
ness to that Master whom she served without ostentation, and 
with all fervour of spirit. 

Mr Stuart gives a concise account of that great struggle in 
the Church of Scotland which led to the suspension of seven 
ministers in that very district of Strathbogie in which the 
Duchess resided, and in the spiritual condition of which she 
took the liveliest interest. She did not approve at the time of 
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the proceedings of the General Assembly, which were opposed 
to the law as interpreted by the civil courts, and which threat- 
ened to bring on a violent collision between the Church and 
State. She had naturally, as well as from education and posi- 
tion, strong conservative leanings. She represented in the 
north a high Tory family, and was surrounded with connections 
of asimilar type. For a considerable period also she did not 
fully study the question that agitated Scotland from one end 
to the other, and was in some measure content to be ignorant 
of those great principles for which, in their application to 
ecclesiastical government, the Church was called so zealously 
to contend. But while she thus differed from many of her 
Christian friends in regard to the great controversy of the day, 
she actually rejoiced that, in the course of events, faithful 
ministers were sent by the General Assembly to preach the 
gospel in Strathbogie. She gave orders that some of these 
ministers, whom she named, should be entertained at Huntly 
Lodge in her absence ; and she generously contributed to the 
fund for meeting the expenses of the Assembly’s deputation. 
For at least two years before the Disruption of 1843, she was 
in England or on the Continent, apparently not unwilling to 
escape the duty of deciding which side of the question she 
ought publicly to take. Her moral and spiritual sympathies 


all along had been with that Non-Intrusion party which laid 

the foundation of the Free Church ; but not till nearly two years 

after the Disruption did she give in her deliberate adherence to 

the Rg oy of that Church, and formally join its com- 
Pp 


munion. till this time she had been an Episcopalian, 
ready to defend the constitution and worship of the Church of 
England, though not blind to its faults, which she summed up 
in these three words, “ want of discipline.” All her antecedent 
feelings, convictions, and associations were against the step she 
now felt constrained to take. But the course of her religious 
experience, and her profound spiritual convictions, left her no 
choice. When the moment for action arrived, with charac- 
teristic courage and decision, she took up the cross, and 
became, in the face of the great world, a Presbyterian and a 
Dissenter. Yet a woman of her strength of mind and catholic 
spirit could not become a mere sectarian, or cease to love and 
respect Christians of all denominations. Accordingly her 
heart and house continued open to all servants of Christ and 
friends of the gospel. The hospitalities of Huntly Lodge were 
as liberal and unsectarian as ever. 

Mr Stuart, who had done more perhaps than any one else to 
open the mind of the Duchess to the practical bearings of that 
glorious doctrine, the headship of Christ, assisted at the dispen- 
sation of the communion in the old castle of Huntly in the sum- 
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mer of 1847. He gives a most vivid and interesting account of 
the whole scene, which evidently was one never to be forgotten 
by those who were present. We regret that we have not space 
to give some adequate conception of it, either by means of 
extract or abridgment. We must refer our readers to Mr 
Stuart’s delightful pages for full details of this period of the 
Duchess’s life. If subsequent periods are passed over more 
rapidly, or even with a disappointing brevity, it is not, we sup- 
pose, from any want of materials, but from a natural desire on 
the part of the author to avoid that diffuseness which has been 
the bane of modern biography. Yet, should the oppor- 
tunity be given, Mr Stuart might very properly fill up the 
latter portion of his narrative so as to take away that aspect of 
meagreness which it must wear in the eyes of many. S18 

Between 1840 and 1857, the Duchess frequently travelled or 

assed the winter on the Continent. On account of her own 

ealth, or the health of some of her lady friends, partly also from 
the love of continental travel acquired in early youth, she took 
up her residence for a season at Pau, Nice, Cannes, or some other 
salubrious spot. But, wherever she resided, she sought oppor- 
tunities of Christian usefulness. She considerately relieved the 
poor, helped to educate the young, kept Bible classes, held religi- 
ous meetings in her house, and liberally supported the evangelical 
cause. Her Christian conversation, her kindly but dignified 
manners, and her largeness of heart, won for her friends among 
all classes and all nationalities. Numerous instances of her 
Christian effort and usefulness are given by her biographer ; 
and we are persuaded that many more remain untold and 
probably unknown. 

The interest which this noble lady took in the “ revival 
movement” that pervaded Scotland in 1859, and several years 
following, was very deep and practical. Convinced that the 
work was of the Lord, and desirous of seeing it stimulated and 
directed by experienced Christians, ministers or laymen, she 
flung her house open to all such labourers, and wisely encou- 
raged whatever might lead to a wide and successful sowing of 
the seed of the kingdom. Such men as Mr Grant of Arndilly, 
Mr Brownlow North, and Mr Reginald Radcliffe, all engaged 
actively in evangelistic work, were her welcome and honoured 
guests. Interesting conferences of ministers in regard to per- 
sonal religion and the revival movement were held under her 
roof; and latterly large meetings, attended by thousands of 
people from the surrounding district, were held in the .park. 
These “Huntly gatherings,” held for several successive years, 
were conducted with all possible solemnity and decorum, were, 
attended with not a little blessed fruit, and gave, it is hoped, 
an impetus to the cause of evangelical religion over a wide dis-, 
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trict. It was with some hesitation that the Duchess allowed 
them to take place, as she was a lover of order and propriety, 
and feared that such assemblages of people might in some way 
or other make the good cause be evil spoken of. But she had 
no reason to regret her ultimate decision. The good order 
observed by the people, the right feeling they shewed, the deep 
convictions of sin and lively apprehension of the divine mercy 
felt by many, with the blessing from on high manifestly 
bestowed upon the preaching of the gospel, convinced her 
entirely that the thing was of the Lord. Some evils may 
have, directly or indirectly, resulted from these gatherings, and 
served objectors with an argument; but that they were, as a 
whole, orderly, blessed, and successful, will not be denied by 
those best acquainted with their history. Speaking of them, 
Mr Stuart says :—“ The first was characterised by many tokens 
of the Lord’s special presence, by much freedom and power in 
the speakers, by refreshing and lively joy and thanksgiving in 
the Lord’s people, by the awakening of many of the dead, and 
by holy liberty granted to those that were bound.” The num- 
ber of persons then present was estimated at 7000, and in some 
of the subsequent years at 10,000.” Of the last of the meet- 
ings the Duchess writes :—“I cannot but wonder to see these 
meetings increasing in numbers and interest every year; not 
as a rendezvous for a pleasant day in the country, but really 
very solemn meetings, where the presence of the Lord is felt, 
and the power of His Spirit manifested.” 

Early in 1861, the Duchess had a severe illness, which 
brought her almost to the gates of death. Her experience of 
the preciousness of the Saviour as the “ Lord our righteous- 
ness” was so’ peculiarly vivid and powerful, that it gave a 
richer colouring and finer tone to the remainder of her life. 
She .never regained her lost strength ; yet was able to visit 
London again, to see there many old friends, and in her own 
sphere of duty at home, to carry on many evangelistic works. 
She started or stimulated new enterprises, as if she might be 
spared for some years longer to see them bear fruit, and justify 
all her care. But she was rapidly ripening for glory ; and in 
the very midst of her growing usefulness her summons came, 
Towards the end of January 1864, she was seized with her 
last illness, and, after a somewhat painful bodily struggle, 
relieved by blessed gleams of faith and hope, she passed 
quietly and safely through the dark waters into the land of 
glory and everlasting rest. She died in her own home, sur- 
rounded by friends she loved, and in the midst of her own 
people whom she had so earnestly sought to benefit, and 


who, for so many reasons, revered her as a benefactor and 
friend. : 
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Speaking of the funeral, Mr Stuart thus describes what he 
saw and felt :— 


“ At the gate of the Lodge, the funeral was met by a large pro- 
cession of many hundred mourners, and by nearly seven hundred 
children from the schools built and supported by her Grace In the 
town, it was lined on both sides by crowds with sorrowing hearts and 
weeping eyes; the spectators gazing with no vacant or curious stare 
at the plumed hearse, followed by the carriages of the more imme- 
diate mourners, but looking with wistful grief on the last they were 
to see on earth of their beloved and honoured lady; and the 
mourners comforted in their own affection by the rare sympathy of 
@ sorrow at once so wide and so deep. Her life had been passed 
amongst them for half a century, with the exception of a break of 
nine years spent at Gordon Castle; it had been mingled to nearly 
all with their longest, to most with their earliest, and to many with 
their happiest associations ; many were mourning for the loss of a 
personal benefactor, and all as if for the loss of a personal friend. 
Conveyed thirty miles by rail, the funeral passed through Elgin, in 
the midst of deep silence and respect and universal regard, to the 
burying-vault of the Dukes of Gordon in that most noble Cathedral ; 
the coffin was placed beside her husband’s, in the last space that re- 
mained untenanted by the deceased wearers of the ducal coronet and 
their children ; and, till time shall be no more, the vault was for ever 
closed on the last and the best of an illustrious race, who had ennobled 


the title far more than it could ennoble her.”—(Pp. 390, 391.) 


We need say little more about the life or character of this 
admirable woman. The sketch we have given will serve to 
shew what noble qualities the Duchess of Gordon possessed, 
and what eminent services she rendered to the cause of true 
religion. It has been seen how she overcame the proverbial 
temptations of high rank and station, bore the cross in the 
midst of peculiar difficulties, and became one of the most active, 
useful, and humble of Christians. Possessed of gifts and 
accomplishments that lent new fascination to her exalted posi- 
tion in society, fitted to adorn the court of the Sovereign and 
to shine among the nobles of the land, she yet counted every- 
thing but loss that she might win Christ, and be found in Him, 
not having her own righteousness. Nor did she shed less 
lustre on her earthly rank after she had become a decided fol- 
lower of the Saviour. She neglected none of the duties im- 
posed upon her by her station, while she was “ fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.” Her good sense, sound judgment, and 
habits of application to business, never deserted her in any 
province of duty, temporal or spiritual. Her conscientiousness 
appeared in all things, small or great ; and in her house, in the 
world, in the church, she acted like one who must render an 
account to the Great Master. Of her religious life it must 
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also be said, to the praise of that grace which made her what 
she was, that it was at once deep and progressive ; not stereo- 
typed by habit or a latent spirit of formali+m, but ever quick- 
ening and expanding under the power of the Spirit from cn 
high. She had her periods of declension, doubtless, as this 
“hana shews ; but these were so overruled that they led to 
fresh starts in her spiritual career, and new progress in her 
heavenward journey. Her religious life and character improved 
and ripened to the last, so that she became before her depart- 
ture a singularly chastened and mellow Christicn. Her influ- 
ence in her own circle and in her own district was such as 
might be expected from her strength of character and her con- 
sistent piety. She formed a fine specimen of a noble Christian 
lady, standing out from the world, yet acting beneficially upon 
it, and helping powerfully to diffuse over it the blessings of a 
spiritual Christianity. When first she separated from the gay 
and giddy crowd as a confessor of Christ, it required muc 
more courage to take such a step than it does in our day. But 
her courage and decision, though they brought trials upon her, 
had at last their reward in a general respect, and a high moral 
influence which even the children of this world are constrained 
to admire. She has left a name in the Church of Christ which 
will always be had in honoured remembrance. In respect 
to genuine Christian worth and shining Christian usefulness, 
she will take rank with the Lady Huntingdons, the Lady 
Glenorchies, and the Lady Powerscourts of her country. 
Though she gave not, nor ever sought to give, her name to any 
new connection or denomination, or to any metropolitan church 
or chapel, she occupied a place and did a work in her day, 
which put her fully on-an equality with any honoured and 
noble lady that ever bore the cross, or laboured to eH 
the cause of Christ. , DP 
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. “La Religieuse.” Par L’Abbé * * *, auteur du “Maudit.” Paris, 
1864. 
. “ Under the Ban.” By the Abbé . London, Hurst & Blackett. 1864. 
= = Nun.” By the Abbé ——, Author of “Under the Ban.” London, 
64, 


_— is a great deal of religion in France. So there is, 

we know, at the court of the Grand Lama; but in regard 
to our neighbours we are apt to forget the fact. Some English 
people who know nothing of France beyond the Boulevards 
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and chief streets of Paris, and the Jardin Mobille and one or 
two equally edifying places of resort, look on our next neigh- 
bours as a nation of loose-lived men, and by no means particu- 
lar women. What a happy power we all have of shutting our 
eyes to our own evils. There may be dirt, and bad smells, and 
tumble-down lean-tos in our country town; but a native is 
never scandalized at them, and most likely gets in a rage if 
you point them out to him. Let the same man go out on his 
travels, and his diary will be full of grumbling notices of the 
very things which he submits to without a murmur at home. 
We have actually heard Irish landlords from Connaught, bred 
up from their childhood amid a population ragged and half- 
starved, with dung heaps at the doors of their mud hovels, 
complain of the dirt and rags in Italy, where at any rate the 
people, if not over-clean, are still a good many degrees above 
starvation. So it is with morals: we forget the state of our 
own streets, the need for a Haymarket act, the sights so 
common in our seaport and garrison towns ; and we cry shame 
on the nation which has bals masqués in Carnival time, and sips 
its absinthe in cafés chantants. 

There is far less outward vice in France than in England; and 
there is a great deal more religion over there than we suspect. 
The evil is that this religion is not Christianity, it is Popery ; 
and unfortunately the more extreme the form of Popery, the 
more active is the “religion” produced. The pious French 
ladies who have each “their own poor,” whom they look after 
individually, the self-denying people of both sexes, who manage 
to do so much out of a little, are mostly ultramontanes. As 
St Paul said of the Jews, his pertinacious enemies, “they have 
a zeal for God, but not according to knowledge ;” they are not 
irreligious ; if they were, the case against them would be clear: 
their religion, unhappily, is not the spiritual religion of the 
Gospel. 

oasis are always delighted at those coarse attacks which 
were the fashion universally some years ago, which are still 
made in many quarters, and of which the drift is, that every priest 
is a hypocrite, and every monk or nun either a weak, brainless 
fool, or a disguised sensualist. Such attacks afford the “ mild 
ascetics” an excellent opportunity of gaining the sympathies of 
fair-minded people. They can point to their schools, their 
charitable institutions, their devoted labours among the sick 
and the poor ; und ask, “Are these the marks of hypocrites and 
sensualists? By their fruits ye shall know them.” — Protes- 
tants should see that the quarrel with Rome must be fought 
out on spiritual, not on moral grounds, It is because Popery 
crushes out the true life of the soul that we abhor it; not 
because it necessarily makes its professors inclined to gross 
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fleshly sins. Those who know anything practically of Romanists 
in England, do not need to be told that they are on the whole 
probably at least as moral as the rest of the community. The 
volumes before us prove something of the same kind for France. 
The second of the two novels, more especially, though condemn- 
ing most strongly the conventual system, testifies again and 
again to the purity of French convent life. “The Maudit,” 
though the writer is anxious to make out the strongest possible 
case against the celibacy of the clergy and other evils of the 
system, speaks of moral irregularities as “singularly few con- 
sidering,” far less, in fact, than we might expect, infinitely less 
than the records of the middle ages prove to have existed then. 
The excesses of which men like Giraldus Cambrensis and 
Grostéte of Lincoln complained, were mainly due to the fact 
that Popery was then all but universal. Except here and there 
a solitary witness for the truth, there was no one to stem the 
tide of corruption, by shewing what are the requirements of 
true religion. Any system, not vitally true, not sustained by 
the Spirit, must produce horrible disorders if it has unchecked 
sway. But now Popery has to be on her best behaviour; and 
hence these five volumes are purity itself compared with some 
of our sensation novels, those fabule pececare es of which 
the age has so much reason to be ashamed. There are none of 
the horrid “scenes,” which disgrace many popular tales of con- 
vent life. Indeed “The Nun,” despite its title, is rather a heavy 
book than otherwise ; five-sixths of the author’s “ideas” and 
reasonings are in it; “the Maudit” contains almost all the 
exciting _ of the story, which is carried on through both. 

In a French novel it would be impossible to avoid some 
pages a little in the Nouvelle Héloise style. “The Nun” @s 
we shall see) contains one “tender and ionate” scene. In 
“The Maudit,” too, we have a good deal of morbid sentimentality 
just where the interdicted priest himself discovers that his 
dead sister was not his sister after all; very French is the notion 
that the discovery should be made at the cost of compromisin 
his mother’s honour ; and so he falls to ruminating sadly asd 
regretfully, and to English readers most offensively, over the 
secret bond which kept her close to him, which made her share 
his lonely parsonage, and his persecutions. But except these 
two, there is not a passage in the whole five volumes which 
need call up a blush on the purest cheek: and these are not 


chargeable on eee they are owing to that necessity which 


seems laid on every French writer de verser sur ses écrits tant 
soit peu de la saliére Gauloise, a phrase which we shall not 
translate, inasmuch as we hope the habit of which it speaks 
will never be naturalised here. 

The true bill against Romanism is not so much that it de- 
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bauches as that it emasculates the mind ; though we cannot 
but. believe that the passionate language and sensuous images 
used in speaking of the divine Bridegroom have their effect 
on heated imaginations. Of this style there are some examples 
in “The Nun.” It is to be tted that the sacred literature 
of Protestants is not entirely free from the same defects. The 
words of some Methodist and of several Revival hymns are such 
as to give occasion to the enemies of God to blaspheme. True 
Christianity draws man out of the charmed circle of sense, and 
yet does not thrust him into asceticism. Of some virtues 
Aristotle wisely doubts whether they are rightly held to be in 
the mean: true religion may well be regarded as one of these. 
But if it is a mean in any sense, it is a mean between unmanly 
Romanism, and the coarse animalism of “muscular Chris- 
tianity.” Popery emasculates the soul, and professedly morti- 
fies the body ; and then, because in our mixed nature, the body 
will assert itself, it tends for many of its votaries to become 
little more than a sham, when they have once broken off the 
fetters of restraint. Now the object of these two novels is 
to attack Ultramontanism, 7. e. the ultimate development of 
Romanism, so fashionable in France just now. Naturally the 
author does not attack as a Protestant would: he specially 
— himself against the suspicion of dealing with dogma ; 

e claims to be strictly orthodox, he is merely advocating a 


change in certain points of _—— Hence he complains so 


sorely, in the preface to “The Nun,” that “of the two books 
which the reactionist party have been moving heaven and * 
earth to get condemned by the Emperor, that which roused the 
bitterest hatred was not M. Renan’s attack on Him whom all 
Christians reverence as God manifest in the flesh. It was the 
“ Maudit,” a book purely on questions of religious reform, con- 
ane no friand anecdotes, no episcopal scandals, a bond fide 
livre de conscience. Christ, said our clerical bigots, can defend 
himself. But a book which speaks in the name of the working 
clergy, and puts out the programme of a serious reform in the 
bosom of the Church, is more dangerous than Renan. The 
‘Vie de Jésus’ was raised to factitious importance by the ful- 
minating pastorals of the bishops; the ‘Maudit’ must be 
p orp burked. And so the extraordinary order was given 
at any priest who read it was ipso facto suspended. The 
higher clergy care more for attacks on ultramontanism, theo- 
cracy, autocracy, and monachism, than for assaults on the 
common faith.” 
And these are just what the Abbé * * * does attack ; the 
tn infallibility, and all that follows from it ; the Jesuits— 
ro yp Septem, urging the pope on to do much which he 
would else never attempt; the “temporal power ;” and the 
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mysticism, born of monkery, which prompts people to talk 
dreamily, and to turn religion into an affair of sentiments and 
states of mind, and to look down on the business of daily life 
as “ profane” compared with advances in la haute spiritualité. 
His book is not (he tells us) a revolt against the legitimate 
authority of the bishops, but a vehement protest against the 
aristocratic order of things which has been creeping in for the 
last sixty years; in fact, ever since the much-be-praised con- 
cordat. The ultras cried him down by calling this work the 
speculation of an interdicted priest. 


“ Were it a speculation (says he), I should not have shewn such 
delicacy and reticence : I should have been a scandal-monger, and 
pandered to the public taste for scenes and scandals. Once for all 
this book is not the work of an interdicted priest: it does nothing 
but put into a readable form the complaints of good sense against 
the camarilla, which in thirty years has done more harm to true 
religion than a whole age of Voltaireism had done. There is not a 
word in my book to stain the purity of a woman’s mind; all I do 
is to shew the women of France the truth about the “ spiritual life” 
which they are dreaming of. I ask them, and I ask the weg prétre 
to judge, from the picture I have drawn, does their way lead aright, 
or are they not propagating doctrines which they think to be those 
of the gospel, but which are diametrically opposed to it?” 


Why then, we ask, choose the novel form, and invent sensa- 
tion titles, when you have such grave questions to deal with ; 
when, in fact, there is very little “sensation” in your books at 
all beyond the mere title 


“ Because (replies our author) everybody writes novels with a pur- 
pose now; and many will read and discuss my work in its present 
shape who would never think of opening a theological treatise. Thus 
I shall have gained my end, which is to rouse to actions, not a few 
esprits d’élite, but the religious world at large. I want to bar, 
before it is too late, the fatal divorce impending between the idea 
of Catholicity, so shamefully misrepresented in the eyes of the 
masses, and the ardent aspiration of humanity towards advancement 
and progress.” 


This being his object, how does he carry it out? He gives 
us, not bare speculations and reasonings on Romish errors, but 
the working of the system, exemplified in the lives of half a 


score of earnest people, whose existence it renders more or less 
miserable, 


“Popery (say some sneering sceptics) is far above the colder, 
more crystallised forms produced by the Reformation ; it gives 
greater scope for the individual feelings. In any of your Protestant 
Churches, a man who starts a new notion is hounded out into schism; 
in the more genial bosom of Rome, he simply founds a new order.” 
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‘So say the Gallios-of the day; this book adds one more to 
the many answers which the sophism has received. Popery 
allows any amount of absurd innovation, of ridiculous excess, 
but only in one direction. A Capuchin friar and a hysterical 
farmer’s daughter may (as we shall see), combine to set up the 
notion of the Immaculate Conception of St. Ji _— ! and they 

t, if not countenance and support, certainly nothing like dis- 
ane at head quarters. But if Julio de la Claviére, the hero 
of the Maudit ‘(the.“ Maudit” himself in fact) moves an inch 
towards teaching the real sanctity of marriage, the worth- 
lessness of mere. millinery 48 7 (le bric a: brace du spiritual- 
isme), the (to say the least of it) over zeal of the Jesuits ‘in 
money matters, at once he becomes a marked man ; and his 
enemies, with true bull-dog tenacity, not content with hunting 
him into obscurity and utterly ruining his prospects, never 
leave him until he is lying a broken-hearted dying man on an 
hospital bed. Nay, their rage is not even then appeased ; they 
prevent his being buried in consecrated ground, and try in 
every possible way to get him thrown into the grave set apart 
for murderers and suicides. Yes, you may do anything you 
please, give a loose to any amount of individual eccentricity, 
and yet retain your place in Rome’s communion—possibly 
often as an honoured. and valued member, provided you do not 
touch her errors. Leave what is as it-is. Tie on any ad- 
ditional amount of tawdry ribbons and artificial flowers and 
imitation leaves to the dead branches of the old corrupt tree, and 
none will say you nay. But lift your pruning-knife, and strive 
to recall the life which still fitfully lingers about the root, 
by cutting off never so trifling an excrescence, never so utterly 
withered a twig, and you are at once “a sacrilegious monster, 
burying your murderous hands in the vitals of the chureh your 

mother.” Every one, from Luther (and long before his time) to 
Lamennais, has. proved the truth of this. Sir J. Acton just 
lately has been taught that, for the Romanist, mind and thought 
must run only in certain directions. Dr Newman -will (if we 
read parts of his Apologia aright) furnish before long one more 
exemplification of the same truth. Think (though never so 
little) for yourself—and he cannot help thinking—and you 
will be set to teach little boys at Edgbaston, you with more 
mind than all the rest of the perverts put together could make 
up. . Dress up dolls, talk vapid mysticism, make “St Mary of 
the Angels, Notting Hill,” a place where the idolatries of fetish- 
worshipping savages are outdone in absurdity, and you will be 
Monsignor Manning, the darling of the Papal court, with the 
romise of a cardinal’s hat and still higher honours in prospect. 

That is the truth as to “the elasticity of the Romish system,” 
of which we sometimes hear a good deal: you can pull a long 
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way. but you can only pull in one direction. And the Abbe 
* * * ’s stories illustrate this truth, if not in a new, at any rate 
in a striking, way. We knew all about it before; but we must 
remember he is writing for French readers who, owing to the. 
reaction after revolutionary excesses, have many of them a ve’ 
imperfect idea of what Popery really is, and what, so long as it 
is Popery, it cannot help being. They look on it as n 
to the preservation of social order ; and that intense dread of 
“the reds” which so rr, aac sey have worked into the souls 
of the French middle-class, makes them shut their eyes to the. 
abyss into which the church is throwing itself by again taking 
up the theocratic plans of Gregory VII Our author writes 
then in obedience to the spirit of self-preservation. “ L’idée’ 
religieuse s’éteint dans le monde ;” and it becomes all who: 
would regret to see it disappear to cry “Alarm” in time; 
he writes a novel, therefore, that he may command as large an: 
audience as he can. 

But what right have you, still a priest, to write as you do? 
He anticipates this objection, and replies : 


“The priest does not lose his rights as a man. Clerical obedience 
is clearly defined, it does not check the intellect; the matters of 
which I treat have always been held to be open questions: I touch- 
no dogma. Neither Arius, nor Pelagius, nor Jansen will suit this 
latter half of the nineteenth century. I don’t want to squabble 
about doctrines (ergoter sur la doctrine). I simply tender my views. 
on matters of practice as any priest has a right to do, as every 
earnest priest at the present juncture is bound to do, And I 
withhold my name, simply because your Ultras will not reason, they. 
will only scold and howl. There is no justice for moderate men.- 
Veuillot may say what he likes; but if we open our mouths, 
straightway the tongues of all the bigoted party are let loose against. 
us. My former book was strictly orthodox and purely practical 
(un livre de pure réforme religieuse dans la donnée d'une sévere. 
orthodowie), but it was even worse received than Renan’s, which 
denied the fundamental doctrine of our faith.” ’ j 


Such is the mysterious Abbé’s position, such his reason for 
writing. Let us now biams analyse his two tales; and note. 
as we go along the scattered ideas as to “ renovation” and sug~ 
gested improvements which are to be found in both tales, but 
especially in the latter. 

Le Maudit is a priest who gets hopelessly “ under the ban,”, 
and dies of a broken heart, ren ay! because of the ruthless perse-, 
cutions of the Jesuits, to which his liberal views on Gallican- 
questions lay him open, and against which his blameless life, 
nay, his austere virtue, and his successful work, first as a 
popular preacher at Toulouse, and then as a parish priest in one- 
of the Pyrenean valleys, afford him no protection. He and his, 
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sister are brought up by an old aunt, whom the Jesuits get 
hold of (by working on her fears, in the confessional) and induce 
at last to a all her property—the inheritance of the orphans, 
Julio and Louise de Ta Clavitre, to their fidei-commis, a 
certain old M. Tournichon. Tournichon is a regular employé 
of the holy fathers ; he is their “captator,” who does for them 
what the French substitute for our law of mortmain prevents 
them from doing for themselves. He shapes his attack, of 
course, according to the point to be gained. With Madame de 
la Claviére he is the good-natured acquaintance, always ready 
to come in and takea hand at picquet. Invaluable is such an 
old gentleman to an old lady living retired in a French country 
town. He brings all the news, listens to all her little troubles, 
is a sort of lay father-confessor, hears all things, endures all 
whims, reports progress regularly to his own Jesuit confessor, 
and at last gains such a hold on the old lady’s mind, that she 
really puts him on a footing of a friend of the family. Then 
he cadlla more directly. Spiritual advice seasons the rubber ; 


the fears of hell are broadly painted ; the punishment of those 
who draw back from a good work which they have begun is 
insisted on; and at length M. Tournichon, by the help of old 
Madeletta the maid, turns off the notary for whom Madame de 
la Clavitre had sent in a moment of we towards her 


brother's children ; and the inheritance of over half a million 
is secured to the Order. The scene in which M. Tournichon 
presents his little bill to the Jesuit Pére-Provincial, and urges 
(when the good father is startled at the amount) that evel te 
five per cent. does not pay him for ten yeats of assiduous chat- 
ting and card-playing with an old lady in a dull drawing-room, 
is irresistibly comic. The father makes many a wry face, but 
pays his five per cent. nevertheless. 

But we are anticipating. At the outset of the story, Julio is on 
the eve of ordination, and her Jesuit cunfessor is trying to per- 
suade his sister that she has a vocation, and ought to enter the 
convent of the Sacred Heart. This is their grand cheval de 
bataille with the old aunt. “The brother, being a priest, will 
want nothing, and the sister is sure to take vows, she is such an 
angelic mind ; and so an annuity of one thousand francs a year 
will be ample for each of them.” But Louise does not at all feel 
her vocation. She falls deeply in love with Verdelon, one of 
Julio’s fellow-seminarists, rr under the pressure of religious 
doubts, “flings his gown to the nettles,” and adopts the bar as a 

rofession. We have to thank the Jesuits for this. Julio and 
erdelon had been their — in the first instance, before they 
went to the comparatively harmless Sulpicians ; and while on a 
visit to an uncle who had a good library, Verdelon, a keen 
observer, had found out that “the historic teaching of the Jesuits 
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was nothing but a long and able falsehood, in which facts were 
skilfully arranged to make us hate civilisation and the age in 
which we were born, and sigh after the 0 old times when men 
were docile enough to be led like sheep with a crook.” Of 
course the rule of celibacy counts for a good deal in settling 
Verdelon’s resolve, and before long we hear of him as the ac- 
cepted suitor of Louise. Meanwhile the Jesuits plot ; they 
want to build a vast college in the city; and as, by their rule, 
every new work must be self-supporting, the lar revenues 
of the order being sunk in railway shares and other safe invest- 
ments, so that there may be something to fall back upon if 
“the evil day of liberalism” comes again, they are more than 
usually busy legacy-hunting. In a chapter headed “The Two 
Popes,’—the one atthe Vatican, who does the theatrical business, 
the other at the Gest, who really pulls the strings which move 
the world,—we are introduced to a Jesuit conclave in Toulouse, 
where the provincial reports five large legacies, besides smaller 
bequests, and “ lace, diamonds, jewels, &c., rescued from worldly 
uses, and convertible into specie.” Besides, there are four more 
legacies in prospect, of which Madame de la Claviére’s is one, 
and the proceeds of the house-to-house ——- (quétes) 
secretly made through the diocese, though these bring in very 
little compared to what is got through Tournichon and his set. 


The fathers are thus in a fair way of being able to build ; they 

are very busy, but they have time to remember that Julio was 

once in their seminary, and went from them to the Sulpicians. 

Madeletta too, the old waiting-maid, has a Jesuit confessor. In 

her case, with a view to the La Claviére half-million, the fathers 

have broken their rule of “ never ag: to any one who does 
8 


not come in a silk gown,” of leaving, in short, all the r and 
the unfashionable to mean fellows like parish c And 
Madeletta, without the least idea of injuring her young master, 
repeats at confession many a harmless joke of his against M. 
Tournichon, and even against the fathers themselves, whom 
Julio more than suspects of being on the look-out for his aunt's 
fortune. They try hard to hinder his being ordained ; but the. 
Sulpicians stand his friends (there is no love lost between them 
and the Jesuits), and the cardinal-archbishop happening to call 
at the seminary just when Julio’s instructors are indignant at 
the attempt to slander their pet, sees the calumniating letter, 
and instantly names the yous man his private secretary. The 

romotion ruins Julio. Every one naturally tries to spoil him. 
He is invited to preach a grand sermon, and is made much of 
at clerical dinners. The older clergy cannot understand why a 
young man, with no family claims, should be put over all their 
heads. The Jesuits whisper, “ Poor cardinal, he can’t last long. 
He has put the secretaryship into the hands of a mere child.”. 
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Worst of all, the vicar-general and the archbishop’s sister, who 
between them had managed his Eminence, grow horribly jealous, 
for Julio has not the tact to keep Mademoiselle aw courant of 
all the secrets of the see, as his predecessor had done. 
__At last the storm bursts ; the sister violently reproaches her 
brother with having made Julio an honorary canon. The poor 
cardinal had done it at the unanimous request of the chapter 
of his metropolitan church. His Eminence goes to his room 
with flushed cheeks and a fit of indigestion, and an anonymous 
letter from the Jesuits, threatening to denounce him at Rome 
unless he gives up Julio, brings on a fit of apoplexy, from which 
he only rallies to die in Julio’s arms, having received from him 
the last sacrament, and having made to him a full confession of 
his doubts as to many matters of practice and discipline, and 
above all as to the “temporal power.” 

He makes Julio promise to publish his “views” to the 
world. The pamphlet creates a great noise from one end of 
France to the other, and strengthens the Jesuits in their hatred 
of poor Julio, who falls from his comfortable post at the palace 
to the fifth a in one of = end churches, where he 
preaches a wonderful sermon on love and marriage, exposin 
the folly of all the mystical talk of the “religious code,” amt 
manages at the eleventh hour to save a girl of sixteen who was 
going to “bury herself alive in a Carmelite nunnery.” This 
sort of conduct makes the city too hot for him. He has notice 
to quit, and is ~ met to a mountain | agean where he gets on 
admirably till a Capuchin is sent round to preach a “ retreat,” 
and to make a party among a few enthusiasts in the village 
against their priest. Here our author's comic vein comes out 
again. The poor Capuchin gets a little “smoked” by Julio; 
and is worried by a poor epileptic girl, patronised by the Lady 
Bountiful of the parish, who hates Julio because he will not let 
her interfere as she had been used to do. This girl has visions, 
and wants the monk to help her in proclaiming “ the immacu- 
late conception of St Joseph!” A cry is raised that her trances 
are miraculous, and the friar’s last sermon is little else but a 
tirade against the incredulous Julio, whom he compares to 
Saul, “ the Lord’s anointed, who was given up by the Spirit be- 
cause of his hardness and scornful unbelief,” hile Julio is in 
his mountain parish of St Aventin, he meets by a most 
“sensation” chance, Loubaire and Thérése, the hero and’ 
heroine of the latter two novels. 

Thérése becomes, by and by, the “ Religieuse” herself. At 
present she is merely the daughter of the mayor of Val du Lys, 
wildly in love with her young rector. They have agreed to 
run off ther. Thé gets as far as the church of St 
Aventin, where Julio finds her weeping bitterly as he goes his- 
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round to lock up. She tells him part of her story, and he 
sallies out amid the snow, with lantern and rope and alpen- 
stock, to meet Loubaire. He finds him fallen over a ledge of 
rocks, and with much ado succeeds in restoring him to con- 
sciousness, and in bringing him to the presbytére. Of course 
his advice saves the pair from ruin; but there are prying eyes 
which see Julio and Thérése leave next morning at daybreak 
(she,is to go away to Toulouse for a time, and he shews her the 
road), and whose owners put the worst construction on what 
they see. However (as our author more than hints), a little 
slip like that would be nothing but for Julio’s Gallicanism, 
and his quarrels with the Jesuits. Soon after this, his aunt 
dies ; his suspicions as to the inheritance are verified ; Made- 
letta, the maid, raging with disappointment at the little pittance 
which the fathers have left to her, throws out dark hints, and 
friend Verdelon gets up a grand case against the order. He 
loses it, but establishes his own reputation for cleverness ; and 
since a rising barrister must not hamper himself with a penni- 
less wife, he quietly jilts Louise, and after a feeble “ appeal” to 
a higher court drops the La Claviéres and their cause alto- 
gether. Not long after we hear of him as a thoroughgoing 
partizan of the Jesuits ; it was worth their while to buy him, 
and they had found him a rich wife, for “they are the greatest 
match-makers in Europe.” 

While the lawsuit is pending, the holy fathers are in a state 
of terrible anxiety. Every effort is made to persuade Julio to 
give it up. The Jesuits promise peace and high rewards ; 
they get the archbishop to use first threats and then advice ; 
they try to work on Louise ; and a Countess , one of their 
Philothées, in her excess of zeal, actually spirits the poor girl 
— from her brother's rectory, gets her to sign a paper notify- 
ing her withdrawal from the suit, and carries her off into Italy, 
that she may be out of the way till it is all over. And now 
the “sensation” thickens. Julio is firm. The archbishop is 

oing to interdict him, but is hindered by the grateful Lou- 
ire, who buys a revolver ; gets, one hot afternoon, when all 
the servants are asleep, into his lordship’s study ; threatens him 
with instant death unless he swears never to molest Julio; 
and, having extorted this promise, attempts to commit suicide 
in the antechamber. Then 0 the “ Odyssée de Julio.” 
He manages to find out that his sister has been carried to 
Italy ; the French police give him what little help they can ; 
and, as a sort of pious soln he goes from convent to convent, 
tracked at every step by one L’Abbé Denis, whom the Jesuits 
had set to watch him, and who is constantly trying to get him 
to Rome, where he would of course at once be taken good care 
of. By mere chance he comes to Vetrala, on the eve of a great 
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festival at the: neighbouring Benedictine nunnery of Notre 
Dame de Forcassi: He goes to the festival; sees behind the 
carved screen a figure. in an uncanonical dress: “Oh, if it 
should be my sister.” At vespers there is more singing ; he 
hears a solo, a woman’s voice of marvellous power and: compass, 
but decidedly French in accent. “It must be she!” He-springs 
forward, ms y breaks through the beautiful woodwork of the 
screen ; his sister throws herself into his arms, and they hurry 
away, no one caring tostop them. “He’s quite right ; she’s his 
sister,” says one. “ He ought to have claimed her by process 
of law;” “ Yes, and given her plenty of time to die of da age; 
eh?” Denis, the spy, is there of course, but though he cries in 
a voice of thunder, “ Stop him ! he’s a sacrilegious villain !” no 
one is disposed to help; and, as, he knows Julio carries a 
revolver, Denis does not. attempt the capture by himself. The 
pair rush down a by-lane, get to a lone house where an old 
Garibaldian lives, and are soon on their way to the border. To 
avoid the sbirri, they steer right through the haunts of Pietro 
Frappa, most ruffianly of bandits. They are attacked, Pietro 
is killed, the others make off; but in the skirmish Julio falls 
wounded in the arm, and Louise’s horse starts away for the 
frontier. Jacomo, the old Garibaldian, has just time to bind 
up Julio’s arm, and hide behind a, bush, when up come the 
papal police; they seize Julio, and send on to catch Louise, 
who escapes them, thanks to Jacomo. Julio is put in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition along with the “ ica of 
Viterbo,” a nun who persisted in having visions about the end 
of the “temporal power.” Here he might have stayed till now, 
if he could have held out against the want of fresh air and 
water, but for Loubaire, who, meeting Louise on the French 
frontier as she is hastening to Paris to urge the Government to 
rescue her brother, hears what has happened, sells everything 
off, goes to Rome, and after a set of wild adventures among: 
Jesuits, rioters, and old Garibaldians, at last, by false keys and 
a rope-ladder, effects Julio’s escape. But Julio escapes only 
to go through a course of slow martyrdom in France. His 
enemies meet him at every turn. Even in Paris, “where 
Gallicanism is rampant,” he is after a time looked coldly on. 
His Lent lectures at St Eustache are interrupted by a hired 
mob, who, half cheering, half hooting, get. up a regular row. 
He is advised to go back to his old diocese; gets work in 
another part of the Pyrenees ; and publishes his grand book 
“on the temporal power.” : 

Meanwhile Louise, utterly broken down, dies of a mixture of 
consumption and heart disease, and the archbishop of Toulouse 
(having no longer the fear of Loubaire before his eyes) buys a 
cardinal’s hat at the price of interdicting Julio. The poor 
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fellow goes to, live: in a retired valley ; but even here he is. 
subject to the insults of the coarse priest of the place, who even 
preaches against him before his face. Julio’s conduct under all 
these mortifications is most edifying ; he is good, patient, ac- 

tively charitable. Every friend he has deserts him, except poor 

Loubaire, who, having thrown up orders in disgust at what he 

had seen at Rome and elsewhere, is earning his bread asa 

compositor, in a grand printing establishment, started by a 

Parisian priest, who employs nobody but interdicted priests, 

and is able, therefore, to get his work done cheaply. Julio, 
dies in the hospital of Bagnéres de Bigorre, worried to the last, 

for the almoner and lady superior want him to retract before 

they willlet him have extreme unction, Fortunately, Thérése, 

of Val du Lys, is here as a sister of charity, and tends him with 

loving care, and there is a good priest in Bagnéres whom he 

has met, and who comes to his help at the last. So ends “Le 

Maudit.” “La Religieuse” introduces us to the scarcely cold 

corpse of Julio, with Thérése and her Loubaire (who came just 

in time to receive Julio’s last words) kneeling beside him. 

“The Nun” is a very remarkable book ; not at all equal, asa 
novel, to its predecessor, but giving fuller insight into the 
author’s views. Whereas the Maudit brought out in strong 
relief the rampant tyranny and worldliness of the Jesuits, and 
so proved the need of a change, “ The Nun,” after shewing the 
infinite littleness of convent life, and the humbug of la haute 
spiritualité, brings us face to face with the little band who 
have actually begun the work of “ renovation.” 

The first scene is the conversion of Loubaire, Watching all 
night beside his dead friend, he ponders over that friend’s last 
words, “It is good, it is very good to have faith ;’ and the 
morning finds him a new man, determined to strive in a higher 
strength to carry out the work which the departed saint had 
begun. Then comes the burial of the Maudit—a difficult 
matter, for they won’t have him in consecrated ground. So, at 
last, Loubaire gets together a party of stout mountaineers—those 
among whom Julio had wrought his labour of love—and has the 
corpse carried to the top of the Llierés, a peak of the Pyrenees, 
close to Bagnéres, Here a huge boulder is rolled down to 
form the tombstone. Loubaire makes a speech, and the 
' peasants disperse. But Thérése had followed, and had watched 
it all; and alarmed at the mist which suddenly comes on (it is 
midwinter), she makes herself known to Loubaire, and he tries 
to lead her down. Thicker and thicker comes the mist, and 
with much ado they reach one of the empty chalets on the “col” 
of the mountain. Here they are fo to stay, for Thérése is 
already almost dead with exhaustion and anxiety ; and here 
comes in (what we noticed at the outset) almost the only 
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“ French” incident in the whole five volumes. While Loubaire 
is chafing her hands, and wrapping her in his own coat, and 
feeding her with a warm bread mash, and putting heated stones 
to the soles of her feet, his old love wakens, and it needs a 
strong effort of self-control for him to keep from saying, as she 
slowly recovers before the blazing fire of which he has fortu- 
nately found the materials, ‘“‘ Thérése, my own love, be mine in 
spite of vows and all ; be mine, and we will go away together, 
and live for one another.” The thought of Julio, and of the 
work to be done, restrains him ; and the scene would not claim 
a moment's notice (for it must seem tameness itself to the 
readers of Miss Braddon) were it not for the contrast it presents 
to the usual quiet character of the book. Naturally the poor 
girl, who has been out all night without leave, has not a very 
good time of it among the sisterhood when she returns. They 

o not send her off, for an arrangement had been made when she 
entered, that they should give up the large sum which she 
brought in with her if she left by their wish ; but they make 
her position so unbearable that she is glad to get off, and after a 
while seeks peace in the austerities of a Carmelite convent— 
“a living death, the utter negation of tastes, instincts, every- 
thing.” Her life here and in other places is described in a 
series of letters to Loubaire, to whom she writes freely (more 


freely than we English think “ correct”). This plan of carrying 
on the action of a novel by letter is, in‘ good hands, not at all 
“slow.” “A Life for a Life” shewed us how it might be done in 
English ; “ Mademoiselle de la Quintinie” proves that it may be 
well managed in French. The first things that strike her 
among the Carmelite nuns are the ~ faces, and the dirt, and 


the peculiar “odour of sanctity.” Her next surprise is at the 
coarse money-loving spirit of the lady superior. “I have given 
up the world,” says this person. Yet at their first interview all 
her questions were about Thérése’s money, what relations she had. 
“Ah! you have a brother: he'll be sure to rob you, you know.” 
Still, this worldly being is very devout ; always has in use a 
large bottle of the water from the spring of la Salette (where 
the Virgin lately made a miraculous appearance), which she 
calls in words which we must not try to translate, “la nowvelle 
mamelle des graces de la tres-sainte Vierge.” Moreover, she 
can’t think of letting her nuns confess to the ordinary parish 
riest : “ Ah, yes! you’ve been used to confess to your rector. 
tors are but poor creatures: how can they give up their 
minds to God’s supernatural gifts?” And so a Carmelite father 
comes periodically and holds a mission, and confesses the whole 
convent. The episode of this confession is enough to condemn 
the whole a. not only with Protestants, but with every 
right-minded Romanist, were there not a word besides to be 
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said against it. The confessor is exceedingly fond of being 
made much of: all sorts of little attentions, of mean ways of 
shewing deference, of spiritual flatteries, “ pay” with him. He 
is one of the coarse old matter-of-fact sina “every act and 
thought is probed and suggested.” Thérése, who is honest, 
tells him of oe old tendre for Loubaire. “And you love him 
still?” is the reply. “Yes, like a brother.” Sus im volutabro, 
“the sow hath returned to her wallowing :—You are under a 
delusion of the devil” is the priest’s polite rejoinder. He gets 
very angry because she tells him she has confessed all the chief 
points in her history to God. “ Yes, you'll confess to Him, and 
use me just asa machine for getting absolution ; why, c’est pro- 
testantiser le catholicisme.” Thérese does not like the man, 
and gives him none of the innocent cdlimeries which he is ac- 
customed to from the rest, so his verdict on her is, “She cannot 
be a Carmelite, for she does not reverence and love her superiors.” 
She will clearly have to leave this sisterhood soon ; first re- 
ceiving a strange confimation of the curious character of the 
superior—so thoroughly yet so unconsciously hypocritical A 
glazier mending the roof falls through a skylight, breaking 
several bones. Thérése rushes to his help. The rest look on 
in dismay. “Drop yourveils and off to your cells, my daughters,” 
cries the prioress, “our sanctuary is violated ;” and leaving 
Thérése to do the best she can for the poor sufferer, she marches 
off her nuns; and the same evening, at vespers, reads the 
parable of the good Samaritan. But what most disgusts our 
heroine is, that to act the spy on your “sister” is held to be a 
virtue. L’on s’observe ; and that habitually. Meanness, in- 
delicacy, and female cruelty thus have full play ; anything like 
nobleness of mind and true refinement is at once crushed. 


“You don’t suit the perfect Carmelites,” says the prioress to 
her: so off she goes (leaving again some of her fortune behind 
her) to another type of Carmelite nunnery, where the superior 
is a rational being, who does not pretend to see anything ec- 
static in the life, but stays because she is used to it ;” her hardest 


trial is St Thérése’s rule, which enjoins that they are to sin 
their office through the nose (en nazillant), lest they should 
take pride in their voices, but even this she has learnt to put 
up with. Thérése gets on very well with this lady ; but her 
health has suffered so much by the discipline and dirt of the 
other convent, that the doctors say she must go to her native 
valley to recruit. While staying there she gets hold of a Bible, 
and her mind is so far enlightened that it is only with half a 
heart, and under extreme pressure from a fascinating priest, that 
she enters her last convent at Bordeaux. The superior here, 
Mademoiselle de St Trélody, is the daughter of a Gascon squire, 
who falls in love with the curé of the parish—the fascinating 
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priest mentioned just above. As the priest is, what we hope 
priests often are, a high-minded man, scorning to take advantage 
of a girl’s weakness, he manages to give her affection a spiritual 
turn. She persuades her father to move to Bordeaux, and in 
half the old “town-house” of the family (the other half being 
let to a famille bowrgeoise) she starts the convent of which her 
curé becomes spiritual director. Perhaps the most skilfully 
worked out character in all the volumes is this-young lady. 
Her gradual cooling towards her lover ; her vanity ; the delight 
with which she acts “the lady superior ;” her eagerness to make 
her sisterhood famous for high spiritualism ; above all, her 
jealousy of Thérése, to whom the curé defers much because of 
her sound common sense—all this is admirably told. Of course 
she falls into the clutches of the Ultras, and soon gets to believe 
that curés are all very well, but that they are not fit spirit- 
ual guides for a woman of her exalted piety. She introducés 
a special confessor whom the nuns call monsieur l’extraordin- 
aire, and who, at his monthly visits, just does the exact opposite 
of what the sensible young curé had ordered. This part of the 
book is clever, and most suggestive—full of warnings specially 
valuable to us at a time when “the upholstery and millinery 
of religion” has taken such a hold on many minds. Ovtr 
author's remarks on the artificial extravagance of the middle 
ages, which made worship a liturgical drama, seem specially 
aimed at the extravagances of a certain party in the Eng- 
lish Church, who talk of the “worship of the elements” and 
“the sacrifice,” as if the Church of England had no homilies, 
no thirty-nine articles, who scout the title of Protestant as if 
Bishop Jewel had never written, and who think that weari 
green stoles and arraying their “altar” in parti-colow 
casings is a main necessary of religion. 

‘L’Abbé * * * ’s dislike, for the middle ages extends even to 
their architecture: “It is an image of their character; so 
different from the simpleness of the Greek and Roman styles, 
where the supports are really what they pretend to do. In thie 
Gothic, everything is for effect—a church is a vast stone scaffold- 
ing where the real supports are hidden, and the aim isto sur- 
prise and bewilder.”” Were these books worth reading for no 
other reason, they would be most valuable to the English reader 
for the protest which they make against our favourite Teuton- 
worship. We love Gothic architecture, not because it is 
medizval, but because we believe it tobe German. Our author 
would find in this an additional reason for disliking it. If Mr 
Kingsley points out all the virtues of the barbarians, our Abbé 
shews their weaknesses. He thinks that the cause of Christian 
truth suffered much more from them than even from the 
worldliness imported into the Church by Constantine. So long 
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as.it was Roman, it maintained ’a tolerably intellectual religion; 
but everything had to be made coarse and material to suit the 
‘tastes of the savages who’ brought desolation on the old :world. 
In the night:of the dark ages, everything was debased ; the 
‘clergy turned religion into a mummery in the hope of influ- 
encing the wild worshippers who half feared, half despised 
them. We may think our author takes:too favourable ‘a view 
of the church before the German invasions. St Chrysostom and 
others hardly bear him out in his statements as to its purity : 
but he certainly does not exaggerate its after degradation ; and 
we recommend to our lively Cambridge History professor the 
passages in which he triumphantly proves what incalculable 
mischief the “ 'Teutons ” did:to the ‘European world 

Thérése’s feelings at the Bordeaux convent are set forth at 
large in her letters to Loubaire, who is: urgent ‘on her to come 
to Paris, and who says (when he hears how the euré presses her 
to stay), “Take care they don’t get hold of any more of your 
fortune.” The end is, that Thérése leaves half of her remaining 
money to establish a “branch” convent, and goes to Paris, 
where she meets Loubaire anda certain Bishop A., who had 
been forced to resign his bishopric and-accept a canonry at St 
Denis on account of his sympathy with Julio, and also one Pére 
Cambiac, ex-Jesuit, turned out of the body because of his honest 
simplicity of character. They at once start the “Church of 
the Future.” The bishop writes a book, evidently “Le Maudit,” 
which sells immensely. They hold réwnions of all the more 
enlightened Christians whom they can bring together. Above 
all, they strive:to work, by Thérése’s means, on the women, and 
to emancipate them from their thraldom to the monks—to shew 
them the hollowness of the méthode artificielle de la spiritual- 
ité, the method which crowds the whole: duty of life into some 
ten days of seraphic devotion. Their work goes on zealously : 
their programme is the same as that of Julio—in fact, yor! 
simply aim at. carrying his theories into practice. They wi 
not quit the church, nor break with Rome nor with the bishops 
“who sit in Moses’ seat.” They will have no schism, no 
heresy. And yet they will separate entirely from the fanatic 
ultramontrane party, “the Pharisees of our day,” whose ill- 
timed stubbornness is ruining'the church. Naturally they get 
dreaded and plotted against by the Jesuits. Hack scribes are 
employed to write down their book ; and a young Gascon noble, 
brought up at a Jesuit school, but a friend of one of Thérése’s 
friends, is made spy over all that goes on at the rewnions. This 
young man is hideously ugly (but for this the Jesuit would 
have got him a wife); yet he persists in falling in love with 


Thérése. She will have nothing to say to him ; and partly out of 
jealousy of Loubaire, partly out of fanaticism, he works himself 
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up into such a state of frenzy, that he persuades his conscience 
that by killing Loubaire he will be doing a good deed. Armed 
with a dagger, as St Mary’s knight, he waylays the poor 
reformer, and stabs him on the bishop’s doorstep just as he is 
leaving one of their conferences. Ciatoles has just time to 
cry, “ n, I forgive you,” when the police come up; but the 
Gascon had fled, and starting at once for the frontier, enters a 
Trappist House in the Valais. 

hus the work ends in a sufficiently “sensation” manner, as 
if to compensate for any want of action in the earlier part. And 
now we must part from our Abbé * * *, whom we do not 
think we are wrong in identifying with L’Abbé Michon, author 
of De la Renovation de l’Eglise, and other pamphlets. We 
have given an outline of the two tales; but we say, read the 
work for yourselves—in French, if possible; so very much which 
in French is truly beautiful falls flat, or else seems horribly 
bombastic in a translation. One point we must hint at. The 
author speaks of shunning all heresy; and yet (under the 
pretext that they are not ‘dogma’) he attacks with great 
vehemence several doctrines, dear alike to Romanists and 
Protestants. The eternity of punishment seems to stagger 
him the most: we must not croire Diew méchant; and he 
brings a crowd of es to shew that sig riv aldve merel 
means for an unlimited period. In fact, if Renan is the Frenc 
Colenso, the Abbé * * * has a fair title to be called its Maurice. 
He is very earnest, moreover, in favour of the marriage of the 
clergy ; but he often laments that internal reform is impossible, 
owing to the blindness of the clergy ; and that so we must look 
for a repetition of “the evils of an eaternal reformation like 
that of Luther.” The following extract will give a farther 
insight into his views :— 


“ Julio's scheme was very simple :—Total separation between 
Church and State, in the natural interests of both ; liberty of con- 
science—unmistakeably proclaimed in the gospel by the words and 
deeds of the Great Head of the church, as illustrated in his rebuke 
of those who would fain have brought down fire from heaven on an 
unbelieving city; the Papacy, free from the cares of royalty; the 
Episcopacy, recognising its obligations ; the inferior clergy emanci- 
pated from the perpetual obligation of their priestly vows : such were 
the outlines of the Reformation which the Catholic Liberal proposed in 
its first impression. The whole idea was Gallicanism disenthralled 
from the bondage of civil power, and a thorough return to the teach- 
ing of the first ages of the church. A pleasant morsel this for the 
digestion of a pontifical and priestly oligarchy. It is easy to 
imagine the mingled sensations which so original a publication 
would occasion in the ‘ religious world.’” 


We have preferred giving a thorough analysis of these vol- 
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umes to making extracts, which would bé of little value apart 
from their context. One passage we cannot help quoting. 
Loubaire is at Rome, trying to rescue Julio from the Inquisi- 
tion. He has got hold of a young priest of high position about 
the Papal court ; this man at once accepts a bribe and under- 
takes to get Julio set free; but after coming two or three 
times for more money he disap , and poor Loubaire 
finds he has been made a fool of. The following is their first 
interview :— 


“¢This is the buona mano,” said Loubaire, ‘ intended for the man 
who will help me in the rescue of an unlucky friend of mine.’ 

“* Which might easily be accomplished,’ replied the prelate, at 
once taking the bait. 

' “¢ Tf you undertook it thoroughly, it might certainly be managed.’ 
“¢Then I will, with all my heart. State the particulars.’ 
“«They are very simple—a mere piece of imprudence. A young 

priest, a friend of mine, has been silly enough to drop into the 
clutches of the Holy Office.’ . 

“* Qh, oh! the Holy Office. A powerful institution that, signor.’ 

“* Nonsense! Do you mean to tell me that you fellows, attached 
to the pope’s person, can’t do anything you please. _Come now, look 
at this money; handle it if you like. Do what I ask, and it is 

ours.” 

“The Italian cast a greedy look on the golden heap, so carefully 
piled up, and so bright looking. 

“* Are you speaking seriously ?’ he asked. 

“* Most unquestionably I am.’ 

“<Tt is a grave matter, you see. I might ruin my future pros- 
pects.’ ‘To ensure success,’ continued he, with a look of profound 
reflection, ‘ in fact, to do the thing effectually, I think it would be 
well to treble the amount. In that case I undertake the commis- 
sion.’ 

“«*By all means; here are four more lots, making two-thirds of 
the sum I have set apart for the purpose.’ 

“< You understand that I consent to this agreement, and promise 
my co-operation in the matter you have at heart, because it is of so 
laudable a character; otherwise I would not touch the money, of 
which not a single coin will stay in my private pocket. Ah, Signor 
Abbate, it is so difficult, at present, to succeed in any enterprise at 
Rome.’” 


So true still is that bitter word of Juvenal, “ Everything at 
Rome has its price.” And now we must close the book. It is one 
which will not soon pass into oblivion. There is a far greater 
“movement” in France than we over here suspect. The 
breaking up of the temporal power will be a vast help to the 
party of progress ; it will deprive Popery of its vast numerical 
strength, for the half-hearted and time-servers will desert a 
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failing cause. Meanwhile, we here must ‘watch and pray— 
watch ‘against our own rs, which are ‘many ; and pray 
that the Gallican ‘church, while it easts off the' fatal errors of 
Popery, may be yet ‘preserved ‘fromthe ‘still more deadly evils 
of infidelity. F. 





‘Art. V.—Hofmann and his Opponents. 


‘Herr Dr.von .Hofmann ‘gegeniiber der lutherischen Verséhnumgs und Rechi- 
Sertigungslehre (Dr von Hofmann opposed to the Lutheran Doctrine: of 
the Atonement and Justification). By Dr F. A. Pumirrr. Frank- 
fort and:Erlangen. .1856. 
Dr von Hofmann’s Lehre von der Verséhnung (Dr von Hofmann’s Doetrine 
of the Atonement). By Dr Flasnscn Poxin. Nérdlingen. 1856. 
Das Bekenntniss der lutherischen Kirche von der Verséhnung Con- 
fession of the Lutheran Church on the Atonement). Dr G. 
Tuomastus. Erlangen. 1857. 
rifien fiir eine neue Weise alte Wahrheit zu lehren (Defence of a 
New Way of Teaching the Old Truth). Four parts. By. Dr J..Cur. 
K. von Hormann. Noérdlingen. 1856-9. 
Die Lehre von der stellvertretenden Genugthuung in der heiligen Schrift be- 
jindet (The Doctrine of Vicarious Satisfaction founded on Holy 
Beriptures). By Dr J. H. A. Esrarp. Ké6nigsberg. 1857. 


N a former article, we endeavoured to give a sketch of the 
views on the subject of the atonement which are held 

by Dr von Hofmann of Erlangen, and which have given rise 
to much opposition and controversy in Germany. We do not 
think that his peculiar theory is ever likely to make much 
way in this country; it is too essentially German, both in 
substance and in form, to do so; but it is not the less, we 
conceive, worthy of study, not only from the intrinsic im- 
portance of the doctrine ‘itself, but from the circumstance 
that both in its excellencies and in its defects the theory in 
question coincides with the prevailing tendency of theologi- 
cal thought and opinion in the present day, both at honte 
and abroad. For this reason we ‘thought it worth while to 
bestow some pains on the study and explanation of its 
nature, and its leading excellencies and defects. To some, 
perhaps, it may have seemed, as if it were hardly consistent 
to find so much to praise in a theory that labours under 
such a fatal defect as we hold it to do, and that we ought 
not to have passed over so briefly its deficiencies and errors. 
But it is surely the most useful way of dealing with any 
erroneous system, to endeavour to understand it fully and 
fairly, and to appreciate what good there is in it, that gives 
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‘to it its charm ‘and attraction, in order that ‘this may ‘be 
secured ‘and preserved, while the error is removed or the de- 
fect supplied that mars its completeness and correctness ; 
and not to overwhelm the bad and the good together in the 
common ruin of an indiscriminate censure. It was cer- 
tainly not because we underrate or think lightly of the de- 
ficiency of Hofmann’s theology on this point, that we passed 
it over with little more than a bare mention; for we regard 
it as a fundamental and far-reaching defect. We may make 
this perhaps more evident by returning to the subject, and 
giving some further account of the controversy. 

It was from Rostock, which, like Erlangen, is ‘a great 
stronghold of the new Lutheran school, that the first de- 
cided protest was raised against Hofmann’s views. -Dr 
Philippi, one of the professors there, entered the lists as 
the champion of orthodoxy, denouncing the Schriftbeweis 
as a deviation from the standards of the church. His 
pamphlet displays much ability, and contains many striking 
thoughts and passages. But he is too one-sided and ex- 
treme, and apparently does not understand his opponent's 
system, for he ascribes to him much that may, indeed, be 
the tendency of his views, but is far enough removed from 
his actual opinions. For this, indeed, he may have some 
excuse, as even Hofmann’s friends admit that he writes ob- 
scurely, and is apt to appear more heterodox than he really 
is. In the first part of his Defence, Hofmann vindicates his 
doctrine against the misrepresentations of Philippi, and this 
pamphlet is valuable as a help to the understanding of his 
real meaning. Dr Schmid, one of the professors at Erlan- 
gen, also vindicates his colleague from Philippi’s charges. 
He has a much better apprehension of the true nature of 
his system, and without himself either adopting or con- 
demning it, he maintains that it is quite legitimate within 
the Lutheran Church, as not contradicting the confessions, 
though deviating from the systems of'the old divines. Dr 
Thomasius next appeared on the field, in a pamphlet against 
Hofmann. He begins with a careful statement of the or- 
thodox doctrine drawn from the Lutheran Confessions, and 
then gives a very thorough and interesting emits of the views 
and discussions about it in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It*is easy to see that his forte lies in dogmatics, 
as this is the most satisfactory part of his treatise, and his 
statement of the orthodox doctrine is the most clear, accu- 
rate, and judicious of any in this controversy. His criticism 
on Hofmann’s system is not so satisfactory; he condemns 
it as heterodox, but seems somewhat shaken in his unfavour- 
able judgment by some of Hofmann’s explanations in his 
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Defence. The second of the series of pamphlets in his 
defence is directed by Hofmann to an endeavour to meet this 
attack; he defends himself on the principle adopted by 
Schmid, of distinguishing between the confessions and the 
dogmatics of the church, and seeks to shew the allowable- 
ness of his views by means of quotations from Luther and 
Melanchthon. Up to this point the controversy had been 
carried on intra muros Iliacos, the question turning simply on 
the orthodoxy of the views AO oe gen and the defenders 
of orthodoxy standing intrenched behind the Augustana 
and Formula Concordia ; but Dr Ebrard, feeling this mode 
of treatment to be unworthy of the subject, took up the 
question on the wider field of Scripture. His pamphlet 
is, as a whole, by far the ablest and most satisfactory of all 
that the controversy has produced ;' he displays a thorough 
knowledge of the theory of Hofmann, and great clearness 
and fairness in stating it. He finds its nearest parallel in 
the Arminian view, especially as stated by Limborch; and 
although in some respects his statement of the orthodox 
doctrine seems to us liable to exception, his refutation of 
Hofmann’s views on the grounds of Scripture seems to us 
most masterly and triumphant. We are not aware that 
Hofmann has made any express reply to Ebrard, but he 
notices incidentally some of his criticisms in the second 
edition of the Schriftbeweis. The further discussion in con- 
nection with that work turned more on the general principles 
of his system and method, than on any special doctrine. 
On these he has been assailed by Dieckhoff and Kliefoth ; 
but into this field we need not enter, as it has no bearing on 
our subject. 

We have noticed, as a characteristic excellence in Hof- 
mann’s system, its historical method and nature. This 
comes out in a striking way in the controversy on the atone- 
ment. It has been a very common method among systematic 
divines, both of the Lutheran and of the Reformed Church, 
in treating of this subject, to discuss first the necessity, and 
then the reality and nature of the sacrifice of Christ. This 
plan, which at first sight might seem exposed to the incon- 
venience of introducing the more obscure and difficult point 
in the first place, has this great advantage in a logical point 
of view, that the discussion of the necessity of the atonement 
brings out into distinct and prominent view the principle on 
which its nature binges, and enables us to advance to that 
further question, with a much clearer understanding of what 
we are engaged about than we otherwise would have. This 
method, however, Hofmann condemns and rejects altogether. 
He represents it as beginning with the question, why and 
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what sort of an atonement was necessary, and then going on to 
shew that the atonement was mere made in this way, 
and he prefers to begin at once by inquiring what Christ has 
done for our reconciliation. And this too he treats entirely 
in a historical way ; for, according to him, the understanding 
of all that Christ has done and suffered for us is opened up 
to us by his incarnation, all the rest of his work and sufferings 
flows from that, and is just the following out, as it were, of 
that great mystery ; while he complains that the orthodox 
view, that the punishment of our sins was executed on him 
instead of us, is a self-made mystery, that does not flow from 
the incarnation, but has its origin in this, that men formed 
their own ideas of what God must have done to make atone- 
ment for sin, instead of simply learning from the sacred 
history how he has actually done so. This question of 
method, though highly characteristic of Hofmann’s system, 
is not in itself a very important one, as it does not touch the 
merits of the main question at issue; and Ebrard meets 
Hofmann in his own way, without having recourse to the 
obnoxious method of the old divines. But Philippi seems to 
attach some importance to it, and prefers to conduct his 
polemic against his opponent, according to the approved 
theological tactics. He maintains, that it cannot be without 
reason that all divines, from Anselm downwards, have adopted 
this method ; and he finds the reason in the experimental 
sense of sin, and attainment of peace of conscience only 
through faith in the atonement. He dwells very largely on 
the subjective ground of the necessity of the atonement, and 
maintains that the whole of the evangelical theology, as it 
finds its expression in the symbolic books of the Reformation, 
had its root and origin in the spiritual experience of Luther, 
and of those who walked in his footsteps. It is, as he tersely 
puts it, ‘not a theology of science, but a theology of con- 
science.” With much that he says on this point we cordially 
sympathise; but we should hardly be inclined to give such a 
great and almost exclusive prominence to the subjective con- 
siderations, drawn from the voice of conscience and the sense 
of guilt, as he, and to some extent Thomasius, seem to do. 
These are doubtless most important in their own place, but 
they cannot very well be urged in controversy, as they are 
apt to run into mere declamation, unless they are supported 
either by an appeal to those objective principles of the divine 
character and government which are set forth in Scripture 
as the ground of the necessity of the atonement, or by insti- 
tuting a more thorough and exact analysis of the instinctive 
wants and convictions of conscience, than either Philippi or 
Thomasius have attempted to do. ' 
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But in regard'to the question of method, we quite: agree: 
with Hofmann’s opponents, that it is proper and reasonable 
to approach the subject of the atonement by a discussion of 
its necessity. This method does not by any means imply, 
that we first decide and prescribe, as it were, what God must 
have done for the salvation of men, and then proceed to shew 
that he has in fact done precisely this. It is simply, that 
in order to appreciate the more fully the wisdom of the divine: 
plan of salvation, we endeavour in the first place to set 
before ourselves the conditions of the problem to.be solved, 
and the full difficulties of the case to be met. In taking up 
the question of Anselm, ‘‘ Cur Deus homo?” we are only: 
endeavouring to see the nodus to be tali vindice dignus, that’ 
we may the more intelligently and cheerfully acquiesce in the 
conclusion, Deus intersit. Nor is this mode of procedure at 
all inconsistent with the historical method, which Hofmann 
adopts, and so justly considers to be the best and most 
seriptural one. For a historical method surely leads us to 
consider, as in point of fact Hofmann’s own method leads him 
to consider, in the first instance, the actual historical state and 
condition of man, as needing salvation and capable of it, 
before we advance to an investigation of the coming and 
work of Christ as the Saviour. And there are no other con- 
siderations brought forward by evangelical divines, in sup- 
port of the necessity of the atonement, except such as are 
afforded by a thorough and scriptural view of the character 
and condition of fallen man in relation to God. Indeed, it is 
impossible, in the very nature of the case, for any man to 
give a clear and intelligible account of the atonement, with- 
out either premising or taking for granted some account of 
the occasion and purpose of it, of the state of things that the 
work of Christ is designed to meet and remedy, before enter- 
ing on an explanation of the nature of that work. We must 
first have some knowledge of the disease, that we may per- 
ceive the suitableness, and even understand the very nature 
of the remedy. And the principles of a truly historical 
method would seem to dictate, that we should consider the 
state and condition of mankind before the coming of Christ, 

revious to an investigation of the work he accomplished. 
But if such a consideration did not shew the occasion and 
need for such an atonement as we contend for, we should 
despair of being able to establish its reality. 

As to Hofmann’s further demand, that, in pursuance of 
the historical method we should view the whole work of 
Christ as essentially connected with his incarnation, and 
as simply the following out to its necessary issues of the new 
relation into which he entered when he became man, this 
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may more conveniently come into consideration in another 
connection. For we, propose to make. our further remarks 
on this controversy turn on these two. points—first,, the . 
necessity, and then the nature, of the atonement. Almost 
all the objections that have ever been made against, the 
evangelical doctrine of the atonement have been directed 
against these two points; its opponents having maintained, 
first, that such an atonement as the church catholic has 
ever believed is not necessary for the forgiveness of sin ; and 
then further, that. it is not possible in consistency with 
justice; and consequently that, if it be necessary, then for- 
giveness is impossible. On each of these points we join 
issue with the impugners of the atonement ; and in each we 
meet, them with a broad general principle, applicable to 
God’s' moral government of the world and of mankind, 
These principles are—the one, that God deals with his intel- 
ligent creatures judicially ; and the other, that he deals with 
mankind by way of representation, one. standing or falling 
for many as their head. The former principle establishes 
the necessity of satisfaction for sin in order to forgiveness ; 
the latter vindicates the possibility of a vicarious satisfac- 
tion ; and when these two principles are conclusively estab- 
lished from Scripture and firmly held, we have all that is 
essential in the doctrine of the atonement. 

It is in reference to the former of these principles that the 
great and fatal defect of Hofmann’s theology is observable. 
As we formerly observed, he ae and omits from his 
system altogether any judicial dealing on the part of God 
with men. The only aspect in which he views God, is that 
of the Holy One, who cannot receive sinners into favour 
without a display of his hatred of sin; there is no recog- 
nition of justice on the part of God, as interposing a 
barrier between him and sinners, and needing to be satisfied 
before the sinner can be received into favour. Now, it is the 
very foundation of the evangelical doctrine, that God’s rela- 
tion to his rational creatures is necessarily that of a moral 
governor and judge, and that righteousness is an essential 
attribute of God in this character and relation. With these 
doctrines that of the atonement stands or falls; it cannot be 
successfully defended unless they be maintained; andit can 
never be altogether subverted without their being denied or 
explained away. And it is to our mind a great weakness in 
the manner in which the views of Hofmann have. been 
assailed by the defenders of orthodoxy, that they do not bring 
these principles conspicuously forward. This is very ap 
rent in Philippi’s pamphlet, in which he dwells at pie» a 
able length on the necessity of the atonement, but. seems to 
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rest this, not on the justice, but on the holiness of God. He 
speaks repeatedly of an opposition between the love and the 
holiness of God that must be reconciled, of the atonement as 
a satisfaction to the divine holiness, and so on, where we 
should expect him to speak, as the older divines invariably 
spoke, not of holiness, but of righteousness. It is indeed 
not very easy to understand the reason or the meaning of 
this mode of speaking; it seems to arise from a confusion 
of the two attributes ; for when he comes to touch upon the 
doctrine of justification, he brings forward very prominently 
the judicial aspect of God’s dealings with men, and accuses 
Hofmann of making justification an ethical process instead 
of a forensic act. And in one place he seems to make the 
justice of God only a particular aspect or modification of his 
holiness, “‘ which, in its energetic reaction against sin, 
assumes the form of punitive justice demanding satisfac- 
tion” (p. 45). To us, however, it seems clear that the two 
attributes are perfectly distinct, and must ever be clearly 
distinguished in discussing this subject. ‘Holiness is an 
attribute that belongs to God considered simply in himself 
as a person; justice is one that belongs to him as the sove- 
reign and governor of the universe: the former is his in- 
finite moral purity, as hating all that is evil and loving all 
that is good ; the latter is his immutable determination, as 
the Lord and Ruler of all, to do good to all that are good, 
and evil to all the wicked. True, the one attribute may be 
regarded as founded upon the other; and thus it may per- 
haps be said correctly enough, that the holiness of God 
assumes the form of righteousness in his dealings with his 
responsible creatures. But still the distinction must be 
kept up ; for we do not think that it is possible to establish 
the necessity of the atonement simply from the considera- 
tion of the holiness of God without introducing as a distinct 
idea his righteousness. 

The divine holiness does indeed interpose a most serious 
obstacle in the way of the sinner’s reception into favour and 
fellowship with God; but that obstacle is not the same as 
that interposed by divine justice, nor is it to be removed in the 
same wey i and it is the latter, and not the former, obstacle 
that renders the atonement necessary, and to remove which 
it has been provided. For the demands of holiness and of 
justice are quite distinct. They are so in human affairs, to 
such an extent that the one may often be fully satisfied, 
while the other remains in full force. What holiness de- 
mands is present personal purity of character; it has no 
concern with the past, or with how the presently existing 
purity has originated ; and if there has been any offence in 
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the past, a thorough repentance and reformation will suffice 
to meet all the claims of offended purity. Justice, on the other 
hand; demands innocence, and extends its cognisance to the 
past as well as the present; and in the case of transgres- 
sion, will not be satisfied with repentance and improvement 
without the endurance of the just penalty; and where that 
has been endured, will be satisfied, though there be no signs 
of penitence or amendment in the offender. Hence the two 
things may be separated in offences against human society 
and government. Thus, for instance, in the novel of Eugene 
Aram, we have the case of a man with whom, as far as pre- 
sent character and life go, the most pure-minded do not 
scruple to associate on friendly and familiar terms, but on 
whom justice has still a claim for a long past crime—a claim 
that is not in the least satisfied by a subsequent blameless 
life; and on the other hand, in the case of a felon discharged 
at the expiry of his sentence of confinement or transporta- 
tion, but still debased and hardened, we have one to whose 
readmission into society there is no obstacle on the side of 
justice, but a very serious one on that of moral purity. No 
such separation of the claims of these two attributes can 
ever occur in the divine government; for holiness and 
justice are ever harmonious as attributes in the unity of 
the divine nature and purposes. But even in the divine 
government the demands of holiness and of justice are quite 
distinct, and are met in different ways in the plan of salva- 
tion ; and it is one of the most striking proofs of the suit- 
ableness of the gospel, both to the character of God and to 
the wants of man, that it satisfies the demands of the holi- 
ness of God by the work of the Spirit in us, at the same time 
- it satisfies those of his justice by the work of Christ 
or us. 

The necessity of viewing righteousness as a real aad 
distinct attribute of God, in order to maintain the doctrine 
of the atonement, is further evident from the consideration, 
that all those who have denied or explained away that doc- 
trine have been obliged in consistency to get rid, in some 
way or other, of justice as an essential part of the moral 
nature, and an immutable rule of the moral government, of 
God. The Socinians, the most bold and outspoken of all, 
openly denied justice, at least punitive justice, to be an 
essential attribute of God. The New School divines, as they 
are called in America, while admitting justice in general, 
deny what is known in the language of the schools as dis- 
tributive justice, and recognise only public or benevolent 
justice, which is but a form of benevolence. Schleiermacher 
maintains a very similar view, making justice indeed to be 
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that divine attribute in virtue of which punishment follows 
sin, but regarding as the ground of punishment, not the 
intrinsic demerit of sin, but the prevention of it in others. 
The English divines of the Broad Church resolve the whole 
character of God into love, and make the moral law to be the 
same in kind as the mechanical and other laws of nature. 
And, in like manner, Hofmann understands by the righteous- 
ness of God something quite different from what is usually 
denoted by that term. When we see so many divines, for 
the most part independent of one another, and using such 
very different forms and modes of explanation, all at one in 
being determined in some way to banish the idea of divine 
justice from their theology; this is surely an indication that, 
consciously or unconsciously, all alike felt the importance 
of this point, and that it is really the most important point 
in the controversy. And it is also fitted to give us a firmer 
conviction of the soundness and stability of the foundation 
on which the doctrine of the atonement rests, when we 
observe how thoroughly and universally the opponents of 
that doctrine are committed to a denial or evasion of the 
moral government of God by rewards and punishments. 
For, however distasteful this idea may seem to some of the 
current forms of thought and feeling in the present day, 
there is hardly any truth that can be more conclusively 
established, on grounds both of natural and of revealed theo- 
logy, than these—that God does govern his intelligent and 
responsible creatures in a judicial way; and that justice, 
or the principle of giving to each his due, whether of good 
or evil, is the principle of that moral government. 

The nature and reality of the atonement is indeed purely 
a question of revealed theology, to be discussed and deter- 
mined exclusively on Scripture grounds, since apart from 
revelation we could not by any means tell whether God 
would provide an atonement at all, or if so, what would be 
its nature. Still, the fundamental principle on which the 
doctrine rests is one that even nature teaches; and we ma 
fairly accept and make use of the light of nature so far as it 
goes. It is not that unaided reason has ever, in point of fact, 
risen to a full acknowledgment of the righteous government 
of God, for there is hardly any point, on which the difference 
between the philosophy of the heathen world, and that which 
we, enlightened by revelation, are enabled to deduce from 
the teaching of nature, is more marked and manifest than 
this ;* but we are at least warranted in saying and proving, 





* See on this boven a striking statement by- Archer Butler, in his Lectures 


on the History of Ancient Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 306-8. 
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that the revelation of Scripture on this point is confirmed 
and corroborated by the dictates of reason and conscience. 
We cannot here enter into the natural grounds of this prin- 
ciple, but we think that those who are compelled, by the 
exigencies of their system of doctrine, to deny or explain it 
away, should grapple with the reasoning of Butler in that 
ne of his Analogy (Part i. chaps. 2 and 3), where he proves, 

+, that God exercises a government of the world, “ of the 
very same kind with that which a master exercises over his 
servants, or a civil magistrate over his subjects ;” and then 
that this government is a moral or righteous one, consisting 
“in rewarding the righteous and punishing the wicked; in 
rendering to men according to their actions, considered as 
good or evil.” These are the fundamental positions of his 
defence of religion, and if these be not firmly established, 
= whole argument of the Analogy is built on a, foundation 
of sand. 

And if these are necessary dictates of natural religion, 
they are much more clearly and abundantly proved from 
Scripture. It is needless to cite any particular passages in 
proof of them, for they run through the whole texture of the 
Bible, and there is hardly a page in which they are not either 
directly asserted, or necessarily implied. The whole 4 
tural representations of the nature and character of God, 
and our relation to him, and his dealings with us, imply 
that he acts as our moral governor. He is described as the 
Lord, King, Lawgiver, and Judge of the world ; as perform- 
ing all the acts of a moral governor,—reigning, commanding, 
forbidding, promising reward, and threatening punishment, 
observing the conduct of his subjects, judging, justifying, 
condemning, bestowing reward and executing punishment ; 
and we are directed, by precept and example, to such acts 
towards God as imply a relation of subjectship to him ;—as 
submission to his authority, obedience to his law, confes- 
sion of sin and ill-desert, acceptance of punishment, depre- 
cation of his anger, prayer for pardon, and expectation of 
his righteous judgment. Under each of these heads it would 
be easy to gather a great number of Scripture passages, so 
as to constitute together an overwhelming array of evidence 
for the moral government of God. 

And if anything further were needed to confirm it, we may 
find it in the very unsatisfactory nature of all the schemes 

that haye been propounded to evade this conclusion. a ag 

the most plausible of them is that which represents the 
- divine justice as being, not distributive, but only as it is 
termed public justice. By this it is meant, that the good 
are rewarded and the wicked punished, not on account of 
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their inherent deserts, but for the general interest of the 
universe; that because righteousness tends to the general 
good, and sin to the destruction and ruin of the world, there- 
fore God rewards the one and punishes the other. Thus 
justice is resolved into a mode or modification of benevolence. 

ut this, however plausible it may seem, in some ways of 

utting it, does equal violence to the teaching of nature and of 

cripture. Viewed in the light of natural theology, it is an 
entire reversal of all its teachiugs. The evidence for the 
moral government of God is drawn from the fact, that in the 
course of nature well-doing tends to happiness, and ill-doing 
to misery. But this theory turns round and asserts, that 
well-doing is rewarded by God, because it tends to happiness, 
and ill-doing punished because it tends to misery. This 
manifestly is no explanation of the facts at all, for the ques- 
tion still returns, Why is the world so constituted, that virtue 
leads to its welfare, and sin to its ruin? And the answer 
still must be, that this is so because God has ordained it, 
and because he loves and favours good, and hates and 
punishes evil, for their own sakes, apart from any tendency 
they have to happiness or misery. In human governments, 
indeed, where the constitution of nature exists independently 
of the laws and will of the governor, a regard to the welfare 
of society may be the reason for punishing crimes; but no 
such reason can have place in the divine government, since 
the very constitution of nature, by which the general ten- 
dency of good and evil is determined, depends absolutely on 
the will of God. And it is equally clear that such an expla- 
nation of divine justice is at variance with Scripture. There 
the infliction of punishment is ever viewed as grounded, not 
on the general good of the universe, but on the essential 
righteousness of God. ‘‘Upon the wicked he shall rain 
snares, fire, and brimstone, and an horrible tempest; this 
shall be the portion of their cup. For the righteous Lord 
loveth righteousness ; his countenance doth behold the up- 
right,” Ps. xi. 6, 7; ‘‘The righteous judgment of God, who 
will render to every man according to his deeds,” Rom. ii. 5, 6; 
“Is God unrighteous who taketh vengeance ? God forbid; 
for then how shall God judge the world?” Rom. iii. 5, 6; 
“‘The wages of sin is death,” Rom. vi. 28: in these and 
many similar passages, the judgment of God, and especially 
the punishment of the wicked, is represented as a necessary 
consequence of his essential righteousness. 

Nor is Hofmann’s attempt to explain the meaning of the 
righteousness of God at all more successful. He defines it 
to be ‘the self-consistency of his eternal will, which fulfils 
itself in history, and which has for its object, not the good in 
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general, but the man of God;” i.e. if we understand him 
aright, not the mere natural good of the universe, but moral 
good; or as he puts it in another place (vol. ii. p. 348), it is 
“that self-consistency, in virtue of which I am that which it 
becomes me to be, and I act as what I am.” And he 
describes it as a wide and deep-reaching error to assume as 
the most general notion of divine righteousness, that God 
treats men as their moral conduct deserves: though the only 
reason that he condescends to give for this assertion is, that 
it would then be inexplicable how righteousness and grace 
could be so near together, and designate the same act of 
God (vol. i. p. 571). Nowif he means only, by the most 
general notion of the righteousness of God, such a definition 
as will include all the usages of the term in Scripture, it will 
be admitted at once that his criticism is just, for there are 
passages in which such a general notion as he assumes is 
the only meaning it can have; as for instance where it is 
said, ‘‘God is not unrighteous to forget your work and 
labour of love.” But in this and similar passages, the 

hrase is manifestly used in a loose and popular sense, and 
it is unreasonable to form our notion of its proper and usual 
meaning from such exceptional usages as these, when in the 
great majority of cases it has manifest reference to God’s 
just government of the world. The natural and proper 
meaning of the word, and its general usage both by the pro- 
fane and the sacred writers, determine its sense to be that 
distributive justice which gives to each man his due. Nor 
is there anything in the frequent connection of righteousness 
and grace in Scripture to compel us to depart from the 
ordinary meaning, and invent a new one for the phrase ; for 
is it not the very mystery of the gospel that God is a just 
God and a Saviour ; that mercy and truth are met together, 
righteousness and peace have kissed each other? We think, 
therefore, that there is no reason to give up the great prin- 
ciple of the righteous moral government of God by rewards 
and punishments, as a dictate alike of nature and of revela- 
tion. For the view that would resolve all suffering inflicted 
for sin into chastisement, sent for the good of the sufferer 
and in love to him, has even less support in reason and 
Scripture than that which resolves justice into a form of 
benevolence, inflicting punishment on the individual for the 
public good. 

Now in this great principle of a judicial dealing of God 
with men, we have the foundation laid for the necessity of 
the atonement. A simple pardon of sin is not possible, in 
consistency with the character and government of God, for 
justice demands that sin shall be punished, and justice, as 
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an essential attribute of God, may not be violated. To many, 
indeed, this mode of viewing God’s character and dealings 
with men may appear distasteful, as presenting a cold, hard, 
stiff, juridical aspect, and introducing all the technicalities 
and forms of procedure of human jurisprudence into thethings 
of God. It may perhaps be the case that some of the defen- 
ders of orthodoxy have gone too far in this direction, and 
have somewhat obscured the marvellous grace of the gospel, 
by attempting to reduce all things in heaven and earth into 
the logical and legal forms of their own petty systems. We are 
not disposed to think that this has been to any great extent 
the case. Still some may possibly see more to admire and 
sympathize with, in the spirit of those who shrink, with 
perhaps an excessive timidity, from inquiring too far into 
the reasons and connections of revealed truth, preferring to 
let them rest as simple facts, believed on the authority of 
Scripture, but shrouded in a veil of mystery. But this 
should not make us hesitate to receive the full teaching of 
Scripture, and to seek to understand the connection of one 
truth with others. We may dislike the spirit of the Athan- 
asian creed without denying the Trinity, and without being 
Nestorians we can sympathise more with Nestorius than 
with the orthodox Cyril. The orthodox theology, Ebrard 
remarks, has always tended to the establishing of a compact 
logically consistent system, and so to bring into prominence 
the principle of necessity as grounded in the divine nature 
and character; whereas, on the other hand, there have almost 
always been some who in some way or other have counter- 
acted this tendency, and striven to give its due place in theo- 
logy to the opposite principle of freedom. To this latter 
class, in connection with the atonement, he reckons Hofmann. 
Now, we would by no means give such exclusive prominence 
to either of these principles, as to overlook the other; nor 
do we think that the evangelical doctrine of the atonement 
can fairly be charged with doing so. For while we maintain 
strongly, as essential to our doctrine, the judicial character 
of God’s dealings with men, it must not be forgotten that 
there is another aspect in which he is to be regarded, which 
is quite distinct, viz., that of the supreme and absolute 
Sovereign of the universe; and while we maintain that, in 
the former character, his dealings with men are necessarily 
determined by the essential justice of his nature, in the 
latter, his purposes of love and mercy are absolutely free 
and sovereign. It is true that, in controversial discussions 
on the atonement, the former aspect is usually made the 
more prominent by the defenders of that doctrine, while the 
latter seems to get a fuller recognition from its adversaries ; 
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but this appearance is very much due to the circumstance, 
that the nature of the controversy compels more attention 
to be given to the former aspect, which is disputed, than to the 
latter, which is admitted by both parties. For undoubtedly, 
in those writings of orthodox divines where this consideration 
does not come into play, they are ever fond of dwelling more 
on the infinite, unmerited, sovereign love displayed in the 
cross of Christ, than on those legal and juridical principles, 
which play so important a part in its controversial defence. 
And certainly no one can suspect the Calvinistic theology, 
at least, of making too little of the absolute freedom and 
sovereignty of God. 

But in fact, it is for the very purpose of being able to 
maintain the infinite free love of , a8 the source and 
origin of the whole work and atonement of Christ, that we 
insist so strongly on the recognition of his judicial dealing 
with men. For it is only by keeping clear and distinct these 
two aspects of God, as a moral governor on the one hand, 
and as an absolute sovereign on the other, that we can really 
give its due place and prominence to the divine love as the 
sole and only cause of the whole work of salvation. Both 
Hofmann and Philippi, we think, run into confusion and error 
by neglecting this distinction. The latter, grounding the 


necessity of the atonement on the —— between the 


sin of man and the holiness of God, and omitting all dis- 
tinct reference to his justice as the moral governor of the 
world, is led to use such language as implies that there was 
a contradiction between the love and the holiness of God, 
needing to be reconciled by the work of Christ, and that the 
love of God to sinners was the effect and not the cause of the 
death of his Son. We were at first inclined to regard these 
as mere slips or incautious statements; but this can hardly 
be the case, for he expressly charges the denial of both of 
them as errors in Hofmann’s system, and points on which he 
departs from orthodoxy. For he says, in one place, that 
according to him the atonement was only a change in the 
relation of man to God and of God to man, but not a change 
in the relation of God to himself in reference to man ; and in 
another place, he charges it on him as an error, that the holy 
love of God is directed towards sinful men, saving them and 
giving them in Christ the beginning of a new life. Now we are 
quite prepared to find these things asserted as consequences of 
the evangelical doctrine by its opponents; and evento find some 
seeming countenance given to them in popular and inaccu- 
rate expositions of it: but it does surprise us to meet with 
such statements in a theological defence of the atonement 
against its impugners. However allowable it may be in 
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popular language, and for the sake of a more vivid represen- 
tation, to speak of an opposition between justice and mercy, 
it must ever be borne in mind that, speaking accurately, this 
opposition exists not in the nature and character of God, but 
in his judicial administration of the world. When this 
judicial administration is denied or lost sight of, we cannot 
of course place this contradiction there; and are compelled 
either to deny it entirely, or if we must retain it, as the 
ground of the atonement, to assert a sort of schism or oppo- 
sition in the mind of God, which is at variance with the 
unity and harmony of his attributes and purposes. And the 
same non-recognition of the judicial element leads to the 
mere fatal error of making the love of God the effect of the 
atonement. Of course Philippi is not consistent with him- 
self, as no one could be maintaining such a position. His 
more mature statement seems to be, not that the love of God 
to sinners is made possible by the death of Christ, but that 
it is thereby freed from the bonds of holiness that restrained 
its outgoing; and thus its exercise towards sinful men is 
made possible by the atonement. But this does not make 
the matter much better; for surely God’s gift of his Son to 
a sinful world is, as it is uniformly represented in Scripture, 
the very greatest and most marvellous exercise of his love. 
Even Hofmann himself, who justly protests against such 
representations as obscuring the love of God, only avoids 
them by falling into a gross logical absurdity. He merely 
protests against the idea, that God only in the course of time 
made it possible for himself to love sinful men by that which 
he did in Christ; but he maintains that God loved men 
originally on the ground of what he purposed to do in Christ, 
and loves them now on the ground of what he has done in 
Christ ; and that Christ’s self-sacrifice serves as the ground 
and justification of the forgiveness of sins, without which for- 
giveness the grace of his mission could not have taken place. 
But this is palpably a vicious circle ; for the work of Christ 
cannot possibly be both the effect and the ground of the love 
of God. And it confounds forgiveness and favour, which be- 
long to the region of moral government, with love, which 
belongs to that of sovereignty. In truth, there is not a little 
confusion apt to prevail as to the meaning and nature of the 
love of God, arising in a great degree from a failure to dis- 
tinguish the judicial from the sovereign aspects of his 
character and dealings. The distinction sometimes made 
between the love of benevolence or compassion and that of 
complacency, is fitted, we think, to add to the confusion. 
For neither of these corresponds to the scriptural idea of the 
love of God. It is something more than mere benevolence ; 
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and different in its nature from complacency. The term love, 
as ascribed to God towards men, is not of very frequent oc- 
currence in the Bible; and it is used with a remarkable 
consistency of meaning. It never, so far as we are aware, 
denotes the general goodness of God; nor yet his favour or 
complacency; but always a special, sovereign, distinguish- 
ing regard, which is everlasting, independent of the un- 
worthiness of its object, and the cause both of the typical 
redemption of Israel from Egypt, and of the real redemption. 
that is in Christ Jesus. It is not inconsistent with the ob- 
jects of its being at the same time under God’s wrath and 
curse, dead in sins (Eph. ii. 4, 5), for these are effects of 
God’s judicial dealings with his creatures, and are op 

to complacency, favour, acceptance, but not to love, which 
—- to God as a sovereign, and has for its opposite 
hatred (Rom. ix. 18), which in God can only mean, as in 


Scripture language it sometimes does in men too, the absence 
of love. It is only thus by recognising God in the character 
of the moral governor, as distinct from that of the absolute 
Sovereign of his creatures, that we can give full prominence 
to the two opposite principles of freedom and necessity, of 
love and justice in God ; the former reigning supreme in the 
region of sovereignty, the latter in that of judicial govern- 


ment. And thus we can maintain the necessity of the 
atonement on the ground of law and justice, without assert- 
ing any conflict in the divine mind, or making the work of 
Christ the ground of the Father’s love.* 

But while we thus assert the necessity of sin being followed 
with punishment, we may be met by some with the objection, 
that to prove this is to prove too much, since its necessary 
consequence would be, not the necessity of an atonement, 
but the impossibility of forgiveness ; since what justice de- 
mands is not simply the punishment of some person or other, 
but the punishment of the offender; it knows nothing of 
substitution, and makes no provision for it. And it is well 





* We are not fond of many expressions that are often used of the death of 
Christ, such as “ reconciling God to us,” “a ng God’s anger,” placare iram 
Dei, reddere Deum propitium, Sc., though they have been used. by many ortho- 
dox divines, and are capable of a correct meaning. They are not warranted 
Scripture, and seem at least as if the death of Christ made some change in the 

ious disposition of the Father towards sinners. We think it better to ad- 
re as closely as possible, even in language, to what is sanctioned by Scripture; 
and we tly prefer the cautious and moderate statement of the Westminster 
Standards, “ to satisfy divine justice and reconcile us to God ;” as this makes it 
unmistakeably plain, that the difficulty to be overcome lies not in the heart, 
but in the government of God. Of course, however, we understand by the 
phrase “reconcile us to God,” not as some do, merely to remove our enmity to 
God, but, as the Bible and the Catechism alike do, to remove the offence that 
demanded satisfaction. 
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to look at this aspect of the subject. For herein lies the 
real difficulty of the case—not in shewing that justice must 
be satisfied, but in shewing that it can possibly be satisfied 
otherwise than by the punishment of the sinner. At this 
point the light of nature fails us, for that discloses nothing 
that can give a ray of hope or a morsel of comfort to a guilty, 
conscience-stricken soul; we must turn to the teaching of 
revelation, for there only do we find a gospel telling us of a 
way of salvation, of which reason could never dream, but 
which it can recognise as the wisdom of God. The Bible, 
besides sofifirming the teaching of nature about the moral 

overnment of God, discloses a remarkable peculiarity in 
God's dealings with mankind, which explains many things 
in the actual state of the world that would otherwise be very 
pesplening: As far as we know anything of God’s dealings 
with higher intelligences, these should seem to have been 
simply individual, each particular person being directly and 
independently a subject of the government of God. The 
human race, on the other hand, was created as a family, and 
dealt with by the Creator as a whole, on the principle of 
representation. The individuals of the race, though dealt 
with individually, were not treated each independently of 
the rest. The first created man was made, by the divinely- 
appointed arrangements of nature, the father of the whole 
race, and was appointed, by the sovereign ordination of God, 
the head and representative of the whole. According to the 
merits or demerits of the head, not only was he himself to be 
treated, but the whole of those he represented were to be 
rewarded or punished: if he obeyed, they would have a right 
to reward, on the ground of his merits for them; if he dis- 
obeyed, they would be liable to punishment, on account of his 
demerit. In either case he was to stand or fall, not for him- 
self alone, but for all those whom he represented. This law 
of representation is one of the principles of the divine 
government of mankind; and it is in virtue of it that the 
transgression of Adam resulted in the guilt and corruption 
of the whole race. 

But this principle also contains within itself the ground 
of the possibility of a restoration. We do not presume .to 
say that but for this restoration would have been impossible, 
but only that it is this that discloses to us the solution of a 
problem that would else baffle all human ingenuity ; for this 
principle of representation suggests, that if a person duly 
authorised and qualified and willing should undertake the 
office of representative of men, there could be no objection, 
on the score of justice, to his being dealt with for them ; 
and the claims of strictest justice would be fully satisfied 
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by a punishment inflicted on him. And such a one was 
found in the person of the Son of God, who was authorised, 
because he glorified not himself to assume the office, but was 
appointed by God the righteous judge, qualified, because 
he became flesh that he might assume the office, and willing, 
because of his own free will he both undertook and executed 
it. It was needful, however, that, in undertaking thus to 
retrieve the ruin wrought by the first Adam, Christ, as the 
second Adam, must take up the work, as it were, where the 
first had left it. He must become the head, not of men as 
yet innocent and unfallen, but of men already under con- 
demnation and doomed to death; and he must not only 
render that perfect obedience that was required of Adam, but 
also endure that penalty which, through Adam’s sin and their 
own, those who were to be redeemed had incurred. And this 
work he fully performed. He preserved his holiness and right- 
eousness intact, and that under all the consequences of sin, 
including not only the holy anger of God, but the righteous 
sentence of condemnation and the threatened punishment. 
Bearing thus for sinners what they deserved, he is said, in 
strict propriety, to have suffered for them, not only for their 
good, but in their room and stead. By this mode of contem- 
plating the work of Christ, we fully gain the advantage of 
which Hofmann makes so much account, that the whole of 
the work of Christ is seen to be the natural development and 
working out of the new relation into which he entered, when, 
being the eternal Son of God, he became man for our salva- 
tion. Of course, we do not mean by this, and Hofmann 
does not mean, to detract anything from the absolute free- 
ness and willingness of the work of Christ. It was not by 
any necessity from without, nor by any spontaneous invo- 
luntary impulse from within, that his course was deter- 
mined ; he was not hurried on in his career by the constrain- 
ing force of the circumstances under which he had placed 
himself once for all, but at each step of his onward progress, 
from the manger of Bethlehem to the cross of Calvary, he 
acted with perfect freedom, choosing of his own free will, 
that will of the Father in which he delighted, and by the 
which will we are sanctified, through the offering of the body 
of Christ once for all. Nor do we mean, as some seem 
inclined, to attach greater importance to the incarnation 
than to the atonement, to the birth than to the death of the 
Saviour; for this would be to run counter to all the teachi 

of Scripture, in which the chief place is uniformly given, an 
the salvation of men ascribed, to the cross, the blood, the 
death of Christ. But we mean this, that when we keep firm 
hold of these two principles, that of law and judgment, and 
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that of representation, then the incarnation of the Son of God 
gives us the key to the whole of his subsequent work. We 
see at once why he came into the world, and what he came 
to do; and we perceive his giving himself for our sins to be 
no mere isolated act, but the crown and consummation of 
his whole earthly life ; we see him to have been meriting life 
for sinners in every act of his obedience, and in all his suffer- 
ings, from the manger to the grave, satisfying divine justice 
for sins not his own. If we carry these two bet ocies = 
us, we may say with Hofmann, that it needs but a 

narrative of the history of Christ to understand that ‘his 
death is the atonement for our sins. We can sum up our 
faith in a historical statement such as that of Paul—‘God 
was manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of 
angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, 
received up into glory.” Indeed, this advantage belongs 
far more truly to the orthodox system than to Hofmann’s 
own, for, by ignoring one of the two leading principles that 
explain the work of Christ, he has failed to arrive at a doc- 
trine that would ever be suggested by a simple reading of 
the gospel narrative. His theory, like most of those that 
deny a vicarious atonement, is to the book of Revelation very 
much like what the Ptolemaic astronomy is to the book of 
nature, obscure and complicated with ‘‘ cycle and epicycle, 
orb in orb ;” while the true principle of making the govern- 
ment of God central and paramount, like that of placing the 
sun in the centre of the system, explains with the simplicity 
- of truth what otherwise requires such complex hypotheses. 
It is the easiest thing in the world to explain, according to 
the orthodox view, the necessity and the purpose of the 
death of Christ. A child can understand it; and, once it is 
admitted, it throws a flood of light on many passages of 
Scripture otherwise obscure. With Hofmann’s system it is 
quite different. It is impossible, without much study and 
attentive thought, to get anything like an idea of what, 
according to him, was the reason and purpose of Christ’s 
death ; and indeed, as Ebrard has shewn, that is not con- 
tained at all in his summary statement of his system, but 
can only be gathered from what he has said in the process of 
proving it exegetically from Scripture. And so remote and 
obscure is it, that, on the one hand, Philippi has failed to 
see it at all, and accuses Hofmann of placing the death of 
Christ in the category of merely contingent events; while, 
on the other hand, Ebrard has spent no less than six pages 
of his pamphlet, not in controverting or commenting upon, 
but simply in rendering intelligible his opponent’s view of 
the necessity of the death of Christ. After some such pro- 
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cess of hard thought, we do think that we have got hold of 
something like an idea, and as long as we are content to 
state it in the author’s phraseology, it is all very well; but 
when we attempt to explain it in other words, it seems to 
vanish from our grasp into thin air. It may be, no doubt, 
that this arises from our incapacity to rise to the transcen- 
dental height of pure thought; but we rather think it is due 
to the unfortunate facility of the German language for in- 
vesting no meaning with a cloud of seemingly profound 
verbiage. And, whatever may be the cause, can it be sup- 
posed that such a theory as this has anything in common 
with “‘the simplicity that is in Christ?” Hofmann’s sys- 
tem is utterly incapable of adapting itself to popular exposi- 
tion, and, we may add, to the language of devotion also; 
because it ignores the retributive justice of God, which is the 
very backbone of the evangelical doctrine. Hence the effort 
to find something that will supply the place of that; for, 
when that is denied, the whole Bible is a riddle, requiring 
such obscure and far-fetched explanations, but when once 
that is admitted, the whole becomes so plain that he may 
run who readeth it. The whole of the Bible is seen to be a 
divinely-traced history of the work of redemption, pointing 
forward to and culminating in the coming and work of 
Christ. The whole Old Testament dispensation was de- 
signed to establish and impress on men’s consciences the 
principle of law and judgment, so as to bring out in the 
most precise way the exact nature of the problem that had 
to be solved in the salvation of sinners, while at the same 
time, to relieve the soul under the weight and pressure of 
that problem, as yet unsolved in reality, there were shadows 
and anticipations of the way of solution, dim indeed, but 
enough to sustain the faith and spiritual life of God’s people 
in Old Testament times. But when the Son of God took 
upon him our nature, and entered into the world as the last 
Adam, and lived, and obeyed, and suffered, and died the 
cursed death of the cross, the problem was seen to be solved, 
and the way of salvation was plain. 

This mode of viewing Christ as the second Adam, the 
head and representative of men, and of giving prominence 
to his incarnation as the initial and determining step in his 
work, is, we are aware, apt to be regarded with suspicion, as 
too much akin to the Broad Church notion that Christ is the 
root and ground of humanity—that it is all actually re- 
deemed in him, that he is in every man, and that men only 
need to be brought to know and acknowledge this in order to 
enjoy the blessings of redemption. It seems to many that, 
in order to avoid such universalism, and especially to main- 
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tain the particular reference of the work of Christ, we must 
give exclusive prominence to his vicarious death, and regard 
the incarnation mainly, if not entirely, as an event that was 
necessary in order that the Son of God might be capable of 
suffering, and not as itself — the assumption by 
Christ of any relation to men. But we think this is to be 
too much in fear of the Broad Church universalism. Scrip- 
ture does undoubtedly speak of Christ as the second man, 
the last Adam, and indicates that, in taking part of flesh 
and blood, he took hold of the seed of Abraham, and became 
the head of those who are made alive in him. But it by no 
means follows that because this relation was constituted b 
the incarnation, therefore it must extend to all mankind. 
True, by becoming man, Christ entered into a relation to all 
men different from what he had before. He became pos- 
sessed of the nature common to all, and-so able to sympa- 
thise with all; and he became a brother to all, as himself 
too a son of Adam, the Son of man, though this is only 
a brotherhood in ruin and guilt. This is indeed a most 
precious relation; for it shews that to all men alike, to the 
very chief of sinners, Jesus is a sympathetic Saviour—a 
friend that loveth at all times, and a brother born for ad- 
versity. But this is the only relation to all men that can be 
legitimately inferred from the incarnation ; no headship of 
the human race is constituted by it. For the first Adam was 
the head of mankind, not simply because he was of the same 
nature and of the same race as they, but because he was the 
father of the whole human family, and all might therefore 
be said to be in him, as truly as Levi is said to have been 
in Abraham when he paid tithes to Melchisedec. There is 
a natural connection between him and his descendants; 
they are one flesh, and of one blood with him, their father 
head. In the case of Christ, there is no such natural 
connection established by the incarnation, with all or with 
any of mankind, as would make him their head ; if there is 
to be any connection, it must be of a different kind ; if he is 
to have a seed, it must be a spiritual one; if any are to be 
in him, it cannot be in the natural way in which men are in 
Adam—the bond of union cannot be flesh and blood; but he 
that is joined to the Lord is one spirit. Those therefore of 
whom Christ became the head, are those only in whom his 
Spirit dwells ; those who by the new birth are made par- 
takers of a new spiritual life flowing from Christ, just as the 
natural life that we receive by natural birth flows from 
Adam, and who are made like-minded with Christ, just as 
we are by nature like to Adam. And thus, too, as the guilt 
of Adam’s sin is imputed to those whom he represented 
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80 - the merit of Christ’s righteousness imputed to his 
people. 

This view of the vital union of Christ and believers is of 
course perfectly familiar in the evangelical theology. It is 
most frequently applied to the doctrine of justification, and 


many are ready to give all prominence to it in this connec- 
tion, as vindicating that doctrine from the reproach so often 
cast upon it, of implying an arbitrary and unintelligible 
transference of merit. But it appears to some, that the 
same principle cannot be legitimately or safely applied to the 
doctrine of the atonement. Such at least seems to be 
Ebrard’s opinion. He considers Hofmann’s view of the rela- 
tion of Christ to men as their head, to be quite correct as 
applied to the application of salvation, and nothing more 
than a protest against a one-sided, stiff, juridical view of it. 
In this department, he regards Hofmann’s doctrine as neither 
new nor incorrect, but the only scriptural, organic, living 
representation of the way in which we who are sinners 
become partakers of Christ’s righteousness before God. But, 
he says, the case is different with the purchase or impetra- 
tion of redemption, and it is here, and here only, that he 
thinks Hofmann errs. Of the former, he says, “It is not 
so, a8 if the sinners who are to be justified stood before God’s 
judgment-seat as individuals beside Christ, and then God 
imputed what the individual Christ has done and suffered 
to those other individuals, gua others, standing outside and 
beside Christ.” He appeals to Luther and Calvin, and then 
proceeds, “It is Christ, as the second Adam, as the head 
and the body of those who are born of him by the Spirit, 
whose righteousness is ours. Christ is the man, the only 
one of whom God now knows anything ; we come into con- 
sideration, not as men beside him, but as members of him.” 
This is his view of the application of redemption. But in 
regard to its impetration, he states the orthodox doctrine 
thus, ‘‘ That Christ, in order to be able to make partakers of 
his righteousness, those who by faith are born in and 
made members of him, had before to offer hi to the 
judgment of God for us, without our being present ; and 1st, 
actively work out the perfect righteousness which God’s 
eternal law demanded of men ; and, 2d, ively endure the 
wrath of God against sin, which we had deserved.” And he 
states the defect of Hofmann's system briefly thus: ‘“ Not 
only from the application, but also from the impetration of 
salvation, is the juridical view of a satisfaction demanded by 
justice excluded.” He would seem thus to agree with the 
opinion of Hofmann, that the idea of union and representa- 
tion is opposed to that of substitution and imputation, and 
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also to think that the latter finds place exclusively in the pur- 
chase, and the former in the application of redemption. 
But surely he does not mean to exclude the former entirely 
from the latter department of theology, for that would imply 
a denial of the forensic nature of justification. .We do not 
think any such plan of riding the marches, as it were, 
between these two ideas, and letting each reign alone and 
exclusively in a separate department of the system, is at all 
practicable. Nor do we think it at all necessary, for the 
ideas, as we endeavoured to shew before, are not incon- 
sistent, and may both of them reign harmoniously as the 
governing principles of every department of theology. Luther 
and Calvin, at least, saw no difficulty in this, for while they 
delighted to enlarge on the believer’s vital union to Christ, 
they held fast, as the very core of their theology, the juridical 
or forensic principle, in the application as well as in the 
impetration of redemption. And conversely, we do not think 
that there is anything to prevent the other principle, that of 
headship or representation, from being carried out in con- 
nection with the purchase of salvation by Christ. No doubt 
it is somewhat more difficult to conceive of it in this con- 
nection, for, as union to Christ is effected by faith, and as 
faith presupposes a risen and exalted Saviour for its object, 
and for its cause the Spirit sent by the glorified Saviour, it 
is hard to imagine how there could have been any such union 
before the work of Christ was actually finished. But, though 
this makes it somewhat difficult to represent the matter to our 
mind’s eye, it forms no real difficulty in the nature of things, 
or at least can only be regarded as a difficulty attaching to 
what is known to be a certain fact, a difficulty to be ascribed to 
the mysterious nature of the subject. For it is a certain fact, 
that believers were justified through union to Christ, long 
ages before Christ came in the flesh, before he actually was 
the last Adam at all. The coming and death of Christ was, 
as it were, antedated in its bearing on those who lived before 
the time ; or rather it has, properly speaking, as a transac- 
tion in the divine government, no date, no relation to time 
at all. The apostle’s use of the words of Moses (Rom. x. 
6-10) fairly admits, and even requires, the same application 
to time as to space. The Israelite needed not to say, ‘‘ Who 
_ shall travel down the stream of time, to bring Christ near to 
. us ?” nor do we need to say, ‘‘ Who shall ascend through the 
centuries to the cross on Calvary, and bring us a present 
Saviour?” The word is nigh even in our mouth and in our 
heart, the word of faith, that presents Christ to us as the 
end of the law for righteousness. For wherever faith is, it 
apprehends a present Saviour; present as even now giving 
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himself for us, and giving himself to us; present ever, his 
body broken and his blood shed, in the word and sacraments, 
and all the other means of grace. It is thus only that faith 
can embrace Christ practically. And when we look at the 
matter theoretically, we may imagine the cross to have been 
erected at different points or eras in the world’s history. One 
set of difficulties may be best removed when we imagine it at 
the very beginning of history ; another set disappears when 
we suppose it to have been postponed to the end of time ; but 
both alike cease to vex us when we remember that we have to 
do with ‘‘ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
for ever.”* 

We can see no contradiction, though ne is a 
mystery, in Christ being actually the head of all his people 
when he suffered and died ; though at the time many of them 
were not in existence, and many though in the world had not 
yet been born again, there is a similar, though not perhaps 
quite as great a difficulty, in understanding how Adam was 
the head of men not yet in existence. When the Larger 
Catechism sums up the benefits of redemption in those simple 
and sublime words, ‘‘ Union and communion with Christ in 
grace and glory,” this presupposes a previous union and 
communion of Christ with us in guilt and condemnation ; 
and the believer’s oneness with Christ implies not only a 
sharing in all his benefits, but a sharing in his sufferings 
and death also. The Bible is as full of the one as of the 
other. If we are described as being blessed in him with all 
spiritual blessings, having in him redemption through his 
blood, the forgiveness of our sins, being made accepted in the 
beloved, we are just as often spoken of as crucified with 
him, dead with him and in him, buried with him, raised with 
him ; we must seek with Paul to know not ce the power of 
his resurrection, but the fellowship of his sufferings. This 
principle of the vital and federal union between Christ the 
head and the church which is his body, not carried out in a 
one-sided way, as Hofmann has done, so as to exclude the 
ideas of law and judgment, nor confined to one department 
of the system only, but carried out through all, and as the 
foundation of all, would, we are persuaded, give a very healthy 
and hopeful tone to our theology.. It would silence the shallow 
cavils about the capricious transference, arbitrary imputa- 
tion, stiff juridical representations, &c., that are so common. 
And, what is better, it would lead in the way of ES 
more fully the rich treasures of Scripture teaching, an 


impart a warmer and more genial character to the presenta- 





* See Dr Candlish on the Atonement, pp, 849-857. 
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tion of the old orthodox faith, by making the whole of our 
theology, instead of being a mere set of abstract doctrines, 
group itself around the living personal Saviour, as the centre 
and sun of the whole. J.C. 
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“That they may be one.”—Joan xvii. 11. 


Ts chosen people of God are a united people; they have 

one Lord, one faith, one an There are diversities 
of gifts, but the same Spirit. They who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and are united to Him by a true and living faith, 
together constitute the Bride—the Lamb’s wife. Here on 
earth 


“ Their fears, their hopes, their aims are one,” 


and they desire and expect to be congregated at last as 
brethren, in the house of their common Father. What more 
natural, and desirable, and proper, then, than that there 
should be the closest possible external as well as mystical 
union, binding them to each other in love, and labour, and 
enjoyment, now and here, and for ever ? 

And yet this one church of God—this one household of 
faith—as it exists in this world, is cut up into many sects, 
and parties, and larger or smaller coteries, which, more or 
less severely, hold aloof from each other, and wrap them- 
selves each in its own mantle of exclusiveness. From this 
state of things it follows, with the inevitable conclusiveness 
of a mathematical corollary, that there must arise jealousies 
and rivalries very unbecoming to the body of Christ, and 
very obstructive to the prosperity of his cause. And yet 
they all pray ‘‘ thy kingdom come,” and profess that their 
one great work upon the earth, which absorbs their most 
earnest zeal, and engrosses their chiefest anxieties, is to 
carry forward the work of the Lord to its final and glorious 
completion. 

Now, it certainly is a most important question whether 





* From the “ Biblical Regetinp and Princeton Review,” edited by Charles 
Hodge, D.D., Jan. 1865. e are induced to insert the following article from 
the interesting nature of the subject at the present time, and feeling convinced 
that any contribution towards the right chanel of the question, from an 
impartial quarter, must be acceptable to our readers. —Zd. B. F. E. R. 
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we, the whole church of God, are not thus hindered in the 
fulfilment of our divine vocation by unnecessary clogs. If 
we are, we are manifestly sinning against the grace of God, 
and walking unworthy of our sonship every day and every 
hour that we voluntarily continue to wear such fetters. 

To us, and we think to all men who give it serious con- 
sideration, it appears very evident that these divisions 
among Christians are a sore evil under the sun, and a great 
sin resting upon those who are in any way responsible for 
their continuance. But if any thoughtful Christians do not 
so understand it, we hope to make our views plainer, inci- 
dentally, in the further discussion of our subject. - 

We are ready to confess that to some extent there are at 
present insuperable difficulties in the way of a reformation 
in this matter. On account of the imperfections of under- 
standing, and the weakness and depravity of intellect, which 
still characterise us all, Christians are found to differ widely 
in their interpretations of important doctrines of grace. So 
long as this is the case, it is undoubtedly best that those 
who think alike should stand together. A peaceful and 
kindly separation, with mutual God-speeds, is certainly pre- 
ferable to a continual discord in an external union. Though 
a wall of separation, even in such a case, is an evil, it is the 
lesser evil of the only two alternatives. And even where the 
honest difference of conviction is in a matter not of doctrine 
but of government, so long as it is an honest, conscientious, 
God-fearing difference, involving efficiency in the service of 
God on either side, we say let separation continue in all 
brotherly kindness and charity. 

But where creed and government are identical, or so 
nearly so that all interested acknowledge that the divergen- 
cies are of no considerable importance, why should there not 
be an external and visible union? In such a case, with what 
arguments shall we palliate our schism (or, if that. word be 
too strong, our denominationalism) to ourselves, or excuse it 
before a mocking world, or answer for it before a jealous 
God ? 

There are several separate denominations now in the 
church which agree in a Calvinistic faith, and a Presby- 
terian form of government.—(We can at present count nine 
or ten entirely separate and distinct sects in these United 
States, which are all professedly Calvinistic Presbyterians.)— 
Why should not all, or the most of these, be onz, not only 
in doctrine and order, not only in love and in spirit, but in 
external organization ? 

Our purpose is to give some reasons why they should be 
one. And in doing so we will take a cursory view only of 
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the inferior, yet perhaps most easily appreciated, motives to 
union, and consider it as a matter of policy. 

We have said that the one great work of the church in 
this world is to carry forward the work of the Lord to its 
final and glorious completion. The church is the custodian 
of God’s revealed will, and the instrument in his hands for 
the spread of his gospel, and the enfoldment of his elect. 

Now, how can she, or rather how can the orthodox Presby- 
terian church in these United States, best fulfil the holy 
office? We say, by acting wnitedly as one body. So, and 
only so, can she put forth the strength which the Lord has 
given her in the Lord’s service. 

Let us look for arguments for the support of this pro- 
position. 

First, to the ordinary work of the church here at home, in 
the preaching of the gospel, and the furnishing of the ordi- 
nances of God’s house and the means of grace to those for 
whom they are given. In the fulfilment of this work, the 
church continually finds herself hampered by the lack of 
adequate means. The harvest is plenteous, the field is wide, 
and the work is urgent, but the executive departments of our 
various Presbyterian denominations complain that they have 
not men enough to preach the gospel, nor money enough for 
the adequate support of those they have, nor the means to 
build churches for poor and destitute communities. 

Now, what are the facts? All over our land there are 
hamlets, and villages, and towns in which may be found 
from two to half-a-dozen different Calvinistic Presbyterian 
denominations struggling for a foothold, and each seeking to 
establish its church. In many cases there are means 
enough expended to build and pay for one commodious and 
substantial church, Presbyterian element enough in the 
community to form a good and self-supporting congregation, 
and room only for the labours of one faithful and devoted 
pastor. Instead of this, there are two or four pastors, 
devoted to utter discouragement and slow starvation; two 
or four churches overwhelmed with debt; and two or four 
congregations of each a handful of people, who, by the force 
of circumstances, are learning a gospel of bigotry, envy, and 
jealousy. Besides these, there are two or four boards of 
domestic missions, watching anxiously from a distance, 
overburdened with cares, and calling earnestly upon their 
several denominations for help to sustain the church of 
Christ i in that place, which cannot sustain itself because it 
is infinitesimally subdivided. 

Nor is this the case only in country villages and small 
towns. In our large cities also you will find, for instance, 
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an Old-School Presbyterian church on one block, and a 
Scotch church on the next, and a Reformed Dutch church 
on the third, all struggling for existence, all heavily in 
debt, and all groaning on the verge of extinction, or retain- 
ing the breath of life by factitious and questionable ex- 
pedients. And yet they all are built in honour of, and for 
the service of, the same Saviour, teach the same doctrines, 
are pledged to the same form of sound words, and maintain 
the same identical order in God’s house. One church, one 
pastor, and one congregation is all that there is room for on 
the ground where they are all attempting to stand. And 
this, while the voice of the Master is still ringing through 
the courts of Zion, to say, ‘‘ Go ye into all the world,” and 
while the church is still complaining for want of men and 
means! All this time the destitute and the perishing from 
every side are calling aloud to the church with an exceeding 
great and bitter cry, ‘‘Come over and help us!” but the 
only answer seems to be, ‘‘ Wait until we have crowded our 
brethren out of this place, and perhaps they will then come 
to you.” 

Are these several denominations primarily churches of 
Christ, or primarily rivals of each other? They evidently 
are both; but which is their first and highest vocation? Is 
there no field for them except the field which somebody else 
is likely to occupy? 

Is this the harmony and unity of the body of Christ? 
Brethren, can we see these things, and then dare to lift our 
hands to our Master, while we continue with divided counsels? 

Secondly, let us look at the Educational interests of the 
church. And here let us say, first, that we would not touch 
the time-hallowed institutions of learning, the venerable 
colleges and seminaries which our fathers have handed down 
to us, with unhallowed hands, or with untimely zeal for 
reform in number and position. Yet is it not true that 
essentially Presbyterian Colleges, and even Theological 
Seminaries, stand very, very close together in some sections 
of our land, while other wide tracts of our immense domain 
are left without any adequate provision for the liberal or the 
systematic theological education of the youth of our churehes? 
Only a few days ago, the writer of this article received a 
pressing appeal for aid in ectablishing a new college, with 
the plea that, if it were not accomplished, our young men 
would be absorbed by other Presbyterian colleges already 
existing in that region, and so diverted from our church. 
Denominationally considered, it was a valid and powerful 
plea, but, as between different sects holding the same iden- 
tical faith and order, can any denominational plea be valid 
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in the court of conscience, before God? When we consider 
the amount of money needed for the adequate endowment 
of any college worthy of the name, the peculiar and rare 
talents required in its professors, and the fact that, when 
once established and properly officered, it can accommodate 
five hundred students just as well as fifty, does it not appear 
a shameful and sinful waste of material to establish new 
colleges or seminaries where they are only needed for the 
support of pure and simple sectarianism? The means and 
resources of the church for the education of the masses and 
the theological training of her neophytes, constitute one of 
the talents with which she is entrusted by the Master; how 
can she dare to squander it upon her unlovely and inexcus- 
able lust of selfishness? The Presbyterian church, con- 
sidered as a whole, is not so densely populated, or at least, 
not so fruitful in candidates for a liberal, and especially 
theological education, but that each one of her colleges, if 
properly endowed and cared for, might accommodate a dis- 
trict swept by a radius of from fifty to a hundred miles, 
while within that compass may, in many instances, be found 
two or three starveling institutions, each one filling the ears 
of the church with a lamentable wail of inadequate support. 
So the institutions of learning, like the churches, in too 
many instances, crowd each other in a miserable struggle for 
existence, when, if it were not for their worse than useless 
rivalry, they might be so regulated and distributed as to 
secure their comfort, and multiply their usefulness an hun- 
dredfold. We say again, we are not advocating interference 
from any quarter with colleges or seminaries already founded 
and endowed, but we do urge the external union of those 
churches which are already so thoroughly one in heart and 
object, in order that they may, among other good ends, stop 
the inconsistency, and the waste, and the shame, and the 
sin of establishing any more institutions of the kind where 
no more are needed ; and that they may combine to establish 
them wherever there is a fair prospect of usefulness for 
them. 

Thirdly, let us look at the Printing and Publishing opera- 
tions of the church. We are not prepared to say how many 
distinct denominational Presbyterian Boards or Committees 
of Publication are now in operation. We know of four, and 
our impression is that the remaining Presbyterian denomina- 
tions are doing nothing at all, as churches, in the way of 
issuing religious publications, probably for want of an accu- 
mulated capital with which to begin. Now, if the sole, or 
the main object of denominational arrangements for publica- 


tion were the issue of books for sale in the ordinary way of 
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trade, we would say, let the church wash her hands of the 
whole business at once. She has quite too many real re- 
sponsibilities to undertake to do that which secular business 
firms would gladly do, and could do better than she. 

But we suppose that the real objects of publication under 
denominational supervision, are these. 

First, to furnish approved, unobjectionable, evangelical 
reading matter to the public, under the imprimatar of the 
church, or, in other words, to fulfil her commission to preach 
the gospel to every creature by means of the printed page as 
well as the spoken word. Secondly, to protect valuable 
standard works from the excisions and revisions of those 
who would occupy the field with emasculated editions, b 
furnishing them herself in their entirety. Thirdly, to publi 
such works as she deems of important value to the church 
and the world, but which are not likely to pay as a business 
speculation, and consequently, would not otherwise be pub- 
lished. Fourthly, to furnish approved religious reading at a 
cheaper rate than it can be furnished by business enterprise, 
and consequently give it a wider circulation ; and fifthly, to 
furnish the gospel in books and tracts gratuitously to the 
poor, or the indifferent. 

Now, could not not all of these objects be subserved at a 
considerable saving of expense, and consequently with a 
corresponding increase of power of extension in the work, 
by such a combination of capital, and such a reduction of 
machinery, as would naturally result from @ union of those 
who are now separately trying to do one and the same thing? 
We may well leave the question confidently, to be answered 
by the common sense and instinctive business tact of all 
candid thinkers. What right have we, as the servants of 
Christ, to throw away any portion of the strength or the 
means which he has given us for his service, in an unneces- 
sary division and isolation? This question we may well 
leave to the consciences of all sincere and earnest Christians. 
We will say nothing here of the advantage which such a 
General Publication Board of the One United Presbyterian 
Church would gain in the increased respect and confidence 
of all the churches, and in readier access to the world at 
large. The advantages would be many, and the subject is 
80 suggestive that we will simply leave it to the reader. 

Fourthly, let us look at the Missionary operations of the 
church. All the various Presbyterian denominations claim 
to be missionary churches, that is, churches devoted to the 
work of spreading the gospel until the knowledge of the 
Lord shall. cover the whole earth. This is the one great 
legitimate object and commission of the Church Universal, 
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and where the disposition and effort to fulfil it are not found, 
we miss one of the essential characteristics of the true church 
of Christ. While Presbyterians, then, do not claim to be 
endowed with a missionary spirit par excellence, they do 
claim their share in the great work, and send their repre- 
sentatives far and near, with ever-increasing anxiety and 
effort to multiply their influence and power in spreading the 
gospel of our Lord and Saviour. 

But oh, how much power is lost in this work by divisions 
and collisions! We have already spoken of the baneful 
influence of sectarianism (as distinguishing those who are 
of one faith and one order) in our home field. In how many 
instances half a dozen of us stand gleaning in a one-acre 
lot, while the whole world is white unto the harvest. We 
say, confidently, that there is strength and effort enough put 
forth by Presbyterians, in the work of Domestic Missions, 
to accomplish more than twice as much as we are now 
doing, if there only were unity of counsel and harmony of 
action. 

The same truth applies, though perhaps in a less marked 
degree, to the work of Foreign Missions. Cases have not been 
wanting where two different Presbyterian denominations 
have attempted, nay, are still attempting, to occupy one 
station, and build up two separate missions in the same 
field. Now, we believe it is true that ministers of different 
evangelical denominations are drawn much nearer to each 
other in sympathy and fellowship, when they come together 
in a heathen land, than they are here at home, and for very 
evident reasons. They often are personally disposed to 
stand together with one mind, and with an entire identifica- 
tion of interests, in contending with the embattled hosts of 
Paganism, and carrying forward the banner of the cross. 
But then they and their work are subject to the supervision 
of the respective ecclesiastical bodies to which they belong 
here at home; and if there be no unity of counsel here, what 
can there eventually be but confusion, collision, and disaster 
there ? 

And any collision of missions in heathen lands must give 
a shock to the cause, of which we can have but little con- 
ception here—a shock which must degrade the gospel in the 
eyes of mocking idolaters, and put back the shadow on the 
dial which marks the early day with them for many and 
many a degree. 

So long, then, as the church at home is to have any 
supervision over her missionaries abroad, the various deno- 
minations must either, with set purpose, keep their mis- 
sionaries as far apart as possible (and what a spectacle 
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would that be for angels and men), or they must themselves 
come together and be ong. , 

You may say that this argument applies to all the evan- 
gelical denominations. Well, if it does, and if Unity. is 
practicable only for those who are of one faith and one order, 
. then, in the fear of God and in the name of our Master Jesus, 

at least let the various Presbyterian denominations wnite and 
be one, and give glory to him who hath called us with his 
holy calling. 

And here let us pause in the enumeration of the reasons 
for an external union of all Calvinistic Presbyterians. We 
said that we would give superficial reasons, and consider the 
questions as a matter of — We have done so, briefly 
and superficially to a fault many will say, and yet we ask, 
have we not given reasons enough—enough to make us blush 
with shame for our sectarianism, to pray for forgiveness for 
the past, and to seek a reformation for all time to come ? 

But many will say, ‘it is doubtless desirable—we knew 
that before—but it 1s impossible. We must wait for the 
millennium, when these crooked things will, in all probability, 
at last be made straight; at present there are insuperable 
difficulties and objections.” 

Let us, then, consider such objections as present them- 
selves, and see whether they are absolutely insurmountable. 

It will not be necessary to investigate any difficulties 
arising from diversities in regard to faith unto salvation, for 
we have been speaking from the first only of those denomina- 
tions which agree in the faith, and in that didactic system 
expounding it which is known as the Calvinistic. Nor will 
we have to deal with any cardinal principles of church 
government, for we are speaking of those who are con- 
fessedly Presbyterian. 

It is therefore apparent already that whatever difficulties 
there may be, must be minor difficulties, such as no Chris- 
tian would or could allow to stand in the way of his recogni- 
tion of and fellowship with other Christians, as members of 
the same spiritual household of faith with himself, and 
partakers with him of the covenant promises. In other 
words, such objections as do arise must be urged simply and 
solely as matters of policy. Our discussion is simplified, 
therefore, to a mere array of reasons for the policy of divers 
Presbyterian denominations, over against the reasons already 
specified for the policy of Union. 

The first objection to external Presbyterian unity which 
we shall specify is that, in such a case, we should lose the 
traditions of the fathers. The Presbyterian church has‘never 
been a unit in external organization since the days of the 
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apostles, and the immediately succeeding age of the Chris- 
tian church. From the throes of the Reformation the Pres- 
byterian church came forth one in faith, and spirit, and 
object, but naturally and necessarily divided in external 
organization by national and geographical limits. There 
were the Presbyterian churches of Scotland, of Holland, of 
France, of Switzerland, of the German Electorates, &. All 
of these were limited in their external and formal organiza- 
tion by the bounds of their several nationalities. In being 
transplanted to the New World by immigration, these distine- 
tions of nationality were naturally, and, because of difference 
of language and divergence of settlements, almost necessarily 
preserved. Hence, we soon had here at least three principle 
denominations of Presbyterians who were one in faith and 
order, the Dutch, the Scotch, and the German. Each of 
these, as was natural, clung fondly to the old world memo- 
ries, and even for a time to ecclesiastical connection with 
the mother churches. Each had some peculiarity of usage, 
which, while it served to bind them to their respective 
churches, also helped to keep them strangers to their 
brethren of other descent. So they continued to grow here, 
side by side, and acknowledging oneness of purpose, yet 
looking at each other always somewhat askance. Each had 
glorious histories in the records of the troublous past, and 
honoured their noble fathers by the sacred preservation of 
every peculiarity which had been known to belong to them, 
even when, by the changing of time and circumstances, they 
had long become cumbersome and useless. And who shall 
blame them? There is something more than a vain glory 
in looking back through the vista of history to the days of 
old John Knox, and remembering how my fathers, and the 
fathers of my brethren with whom I bow now in the house 
of God, stood together with him and those who came after 
him, to bear witness for Jesus, in those days when it meant 
something to be a Christian, and to seal their testimony, if 
need were, with their blood. Or, otherwise descended, it is 
something more than a dark page in history to me, those 
dreadful days of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, when 
I remember that my fathers were then and for ever driven 
from their homes and their native land, and went out desti- 
tute, afflicted, tormented, not knowing whether they went. 
Or, if my fathers were of those who welcomed and received 
those fugitives on the dykes of hospitable Holland, and 
taught the world the first practical lesson of religious 
liberty when they opened their homes and their hearts to 
outcasts of whom the world was not worthy, then who shall 
point the finger of scorn at me for clinging to those whose 
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fathers came with mine from that dyke-begirded land, and 
feeling most at home when I bow to worship with them in 
our good old ancestral church ? 

We say there is something more than sentiment in all 
this, something which takes very strong hold of our natures, ' 
and cannot be shaken off without a conscience trembling 
with the guilt of sacrilege. 

And yet it is but a broken reed if it stands in the way of 
the Lord’s work. We would indeed be ignoble sons of our 
sturdily godly sires if we could not, or would not, sacrifice 
all these holy associations, if need be, for our Saviour’s sake, 
and for the welfare of his cause. Shame to him who would 
plead them in bar of Christian union, or let them stand for a 
moment to obstruct the path of Christian duty! Yet we 
hope to shew a way of Presbyterian unity which shall avoid 
the least disturbance to root, or branch, or tenderest shoot 
of these plants of filial piety. 

Farther divisions have arisen in the Presbyterian church 
frum local and temporary matters of dispute, or from adverse 
counsels in matters of policy, some of which have heen im- 
ported from the seat of their origin and outside the limits of 
their logical application, but maintained through custom, 
and obstinacy, and old soreness, and others of which have 
arisen here, and within the memory of the present genera- 
tion, but which, in the good providence of God, are already 
fast dying out with the circumstances which gave them birth. 
Still these various divisions are maintained, in some cases 
even to the extremes of exclusiveness, and the only reason 
which we can imagine for such maintenance is lest the tradi- 
tions of the fathers should be forgotten. Now, we had glorious, 
noble fathers, it is true, and filial piety rightly demands that 
we should remember their good deeds and reverence their 
memories, but, in the name of common sense, why should 
we remember and perpetuate their mistakes, and the follies 
which their remaining depravities perpetrated? Or, admit- 
ting that my fathers were right and yours were wrong in the 
dispute which separated them, is that any reason why I 
should hold myself aloof from you now, when there is no 
practical matter of dispute between us, their descendants ? 
It does seem, as it is often charged, that Presbyterians in- 
herit obstinacy in the line of natural generation above almost 
any other people, but it is surely high time that we begin to 
shew by our conduct before a gainsaying world that the 
grace of God can overcome hereditary depravity. 

The second objection to Presbyterian unity is that it would 
involve the sacrifice of such customs and usages as are peculiar 
to each separate denomination now, approved by et 
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and endeared by use. And here we refer not to trivial 
matters, but to such as are really important, but confessedly 
not essential. For instance, some of our Presbyterian deno- 
minations are strictly liturgical, while others abhor liturgies; 
‘some of them use a great variety of religious poetry and 
rhyme in their choral services, while others will sing only 
the Psalms of David; some of them continue their elders in 
active service for life, while others statedly relieve their 
elders by rotation in the discharge of the active duties of the 
office; some of them have delegated, where others have 
conventional church courts; and many other such like diver- 
gencies there are, characterizing the several distinct deno- 
minations. 

Now, we might say that none of these things are of suffi- 
cient importance to counter-balance the advantages of Unity 
—that if the Master demanded the unconditional sacrifice of 
them all for the greater prosperity of his cause, he would 
not ask too much. But we know how fondly, how insepara- 
bly the heart comes to cling to the accustomed order of God’s 
house, and how almost impossible it is to feel at home where 
old familiarities are missed, and perhaps scouted. More- 
over, we must remember that some of these peculiarities are 
really matters of conscience, adopted and maintained from 
a sense of duty and in the fear of God. We feel therefore 
that it would be almost hopeless, before the millennium, to 
ask that these should all be brought and thrown into a com- 
mon crucible, to come out some general uniformity to be 
imposed upon all. But we hope to suggest a plan of union 
which would not involve the sacrifice of the least of all of 
them. If such can be found, all objections from this source 
happily vanish. 

he third objection to Presbyterian unity is that it would 
involve the loss of identity. The smaller denominations will 
say ‘“‘we shall be swallowed into a great Presbyterian maw, 
and lost to ourselves, to history, and to the world, like 
some little rill which is never mentioned, distinguished, or 
thought of again, after it has mingled with the great river.” 
And the larger denominations might object that after they 
have succeeded in winning a high place, and carving a great 
name and a great record, it would be a fearful loss to them 
to be confounded into a general mass with those who have 
never risen to half of their achievements. 

These objections would have a semblance of validity if we 
were working for ourselves; if the grand object were the 
aggrandizement of our individual denominations. But for 
us, who claim to be only the servants of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ; for us, who, when anything has been 
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accomplished by our instrumentality, devoutly sing, “ Not 
unto us, O Satnh, not unto us, but to thy name give glory, 
for thy mercy and for thy truth’s sake;” for us, whose 
highest and only legitimate end is gained when glory results 
to God in the highest; for us to object to union in our 
Master’s service, because it gives us less opportunity for dis- 
tinction—let it never be named again among us, as becometh 
saints. Faugh! There is a smell of the pit about the objec- 
tion which pollutes our whole discussion. 

“‘ But,” says the objector again, ‘there is a practical evil 
in this loss of identity. _ There are extensive funds and pos- 
sessions which are almost essential to the carrying forward 
of our work, which were given and are secured for the ex- 
clusive use of particular individual Presbyterian denomina- 
tions. In case of a general Presbyterian union, these funds, 
endowments, and possessions must be given up, and lost to 
the church and the cause.” 

We are afraid to venture a conjecture as to how much 
this objection ought to weigh in the balance against the pro- 
posed union. But the plan which we are about to suggest 
avoids it entirely, and leaves every dollar, and every dollar’s 
worth of such endowments in the undisturbed possession of 
those who hold them now. 

The fourth objection, and the last we may think or have 
heard of, is that while a union and a unity would be very 
nice, and very desirable, and a great increase of. efficiency, 
and all that, the different Presbyterian denominations, after 
all, wont unite. It would be a good thing to be done, but 
they wont do it. What can be done with such an objection ? 
It is the concluding and conclusive argument of opposers 
who pride themselves upon being intensely practical people. 
What can we say against it? 

We can say that we have faith in God, who, step by step, 
carries forward His own work in His own way, an Himself 
prostrates every -barrier before the chariot-wheels of His 
glory. If it be His will to honour the Presbyterian church 
by multiplying her efficiency in His service, thro the 
means of unity in her counsels and efforts, then He will 
assuredly bring it to pass. We are predestinarians, and 
believe in irresistible grace. 

We can say that we have faith in the piety and sincerity of 
Presbyterian Christians; that we believe that they only need 
to see clearly the path of duty, and that then they will im- 
mediately gird up their loins, with a prayer to God for 
strength, and go forward in it, though it be straight over 
high walls of prejudice and deep moats of depraved obstinacy. 
Presbyterians do not mean to be backward in doing the 
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Lord’s will and promoting their Saviour’s glory, even if it 
should require strenuous exertion and mortifying humilia- 
tion. 

And here we take leave of objections, and proceed to a 
rough sketch of a plan of union. And let us say in the 
beginning, that we shall not presume to indicate anything 
more than an outline, which, if adopted in its essential fea- 
tures, might be readily and satisfactorily filled up and per- 
fected by the joint wisdom of the several denominations 
interested. 

And first, as to the doctrinal basis of union. We believe 
that most, if not all, of the Presbyterian denominations 
in our land already subscribe, ex animo, either to the West- 
minster Confession and the Assembly’s Catechism, or to 
the Heidelberg Catechism and the Confession of Faith of 
the Synod of Dort, and have adopted one or the other of 
these as their doctrinal standard. We believe also that it is 
universally conceded that these two systems of doctrine are 
identical in all essential particulars. 

We suggest, therefore, that these, or either of them, 
ee | or conjointly, according to the choice of each 
individual denomination, shall be the recognised doctrinal 
basis of the Presbyterian union. And further, we suggest 
that if there should be verbal objections to these, or either 
of them, on the part of any, or if an individual denomination 
should prefer some other Calvinistic confession, those so 
objecting or preferring should be received into the union 
upon the basis of their preferred confession, whenever it 
shall be considered tantamount, by the others joining in the 
union, to the basis already indicated. 

The object, so far as this point is concerned, is to associate 
and unite all those who are already one in the faith, as to the 
distinctive doctrines of grace and the doctrines and use of 
the holy sacraments. This simple object being kept in view, 
we think there could be no practical difficulty in determining 
the doctrinal standard. s 

Secondly, in regard to the details of government, customs, 
usages, &c., we would leave everything just as itis. Each 
denomination should maintain, as it now does, its ecclesi- 
astical assemblies and church courts; should retain its 
supreme authority over its existing colleges and theological 
seminaries, and should hold possession of its endowments 
and all vested funds, with unrestricted right to apply them 
according to their original design. Each denommation 
should continue to regulate its own order of worship without 
interference, and have the right to decide finally upon all 
applications for individual or ministerial communion. Each 
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denomination should retain its distinctive name and title 
at its own pleasure, and so much of its own constitution 
as relates to its internal affairs, and does not conflict with 
the terms of union. 

Thirdly, we would erect a Synodical Assembly, composed 
of an equal number of delegates from each of the constituent 
denominations, which should have a supreme federal autho- 
rity in all matters which should be submitted to it according 
to the Constitution of Union. The boards or committees of 
domestic and foreign missions, of education, of publication, 
of church building, &c. (composed also of members from 
each of the constituent denominations), should be directly 
responsible to this synodical assembly, and subject to its 
authority. These boards, directed by just and equable 
constitutions, would be able to prevent all clashing of de- 
nominational interests, and direct the whole force of the 
United Presbyterian Church where it may be most effectual 
in the service of our Master, Jesus. So should we no 
longer present to the world the spectacle of divided and dis- 
tracted partizans, as often hindering as helping each other 
in the common cause; but we should a rth as one 
mighty phalanx in the service of our King and Captain, 

esus. 

We will attempt no further details of our plan, leavin 
that for the discussion and arrangement of wisdom an 
talent. 

We have given utterance to these suggestions under a 
deep sense of responsibility to the Master and Lord, whose 
greater glory is our only object and end, and with a long- 
felt conviction that the Presbyterian church is ing far 
short of her mission, and wasting much of her stre by 
reason of divided counsels. 

It seems to us that the several Presbyterian denomina- 
tions are now very much in the position of the original 
American colonies—friendly indeed toward each other, in 
the main, yet suffering liability to weakness, and jealousies, 
and conflicting interests for want of a federal union, and 


needing only t to become a mighty power in the world. 


The Presbyterian church claims to be eminently republi- 
can in its form of government. Can she not learn a lesson 
in this matter from the children of this world, who are in 
their generation wiser than the children of light? Our ses- 
sions or consistories, or presbyteries or classes, our parti- 
cular and general assemblies or synods—these correspond to 
the graduated steps of government and authority in the 
individual States. If a federal congress over all gave unity 
and strength to our nation, and caused symmetry and power 
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to spring out of political chaos, why should not a similar 
arrangement do as much, with the blessing of God, for the 
Presbyterian (i.e. republican) church of Christ ? 

Here we leave our suggestions to the consideration of 
those who love our Lord and his cause. 





Art. VII.—Psalms and Hymns.* 


OF devotional manuals there is none to compare with the 
Psalter. It is at once the best of hymn-books and the 
best of prayer-books. 

Perhaps it is not sufficiently remembered that it is a book 
of prayers, although the very titles of some of the psalms 
remind us that they are ‘‘ prayers” of Moses (xc.), or David 
(xvii., Ixxxvi., exlii.), or some one unknown (cii.); and the 
second of the five divisions of the book concludes, ‘‘ The 

rayers of David, the son of Jesse, are ended” (Ixxii. 20). 
But even without any such indication, we have only to open 
at any page and judge for ourselves. There is scarcely a 
sentence which is not adoration, or thanksgiving, or confes- 
sion of sin, supplication for the worshipper himself or inter- 
cession for others; that is to say, there is scarcely a sen- 
tence which may not be used in prayer. 

But, looking a little more closely, we see that these 
prayers are poetical. Most of the New Testament prayers 
are prose. en Peter and the hundred and twenty prayed, 
‘“*Thou, Lord, who knowest the hearts of all men, shew 
whether of these two thou hast chosen, that he may take 

in this ministry,” the expression is prose; and so is it 
in the prayers scattered through the apostolical epistles, and 
in those of the Lord Jesus himself, culminating in that 





* The session of a presbyterian congregation in London having agreed to 
superadd to the psalms and paraphrases of the Church of Scotland a small 
caliente of hymns, authorised by the English Synod, strong opposition was 
offered by some members of the church. A few expressed conscientious 
objections against using in the praises of God anything except the Psalms of 
David, and others deprecated any addition to the “time-honoured para- 
phrases.” This drew forth a discourse on the subject, which occupies the 
earlier portion of the following article, to which is subjoined the essence of two 
lectures afterwards given. A few alterations might have given them a 
dissertational aspect; but as nothing could change them into a regular 
treatise, the author has deemed it fair to the reader and to himself to retain 
the original form of a spoken address. 
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specimen, august and unapproachable, when he “‘ lifted up 
his eyes to heaven,” and for once the intercessions of the 
Great High Priest were overheard by earthly listeners. All 
these, however stately, are in that form of speech, free and 
unconfined, which we call prose, and which is used on all 
ordinary occasions ; but when we look at a psalm, even in 
the poorest translation, we see at once that it is poetry. 
Not only are the imagery and diction those of excited imagi- 
nation, but the sentences are measured. Leaving out a few 
which may be called personal meditations, most of the 
Psalms are addressed to the Most High; and all such, 
whether they be mainly confessions, supplications, or 
thanksgivings, are, to all intents, poetical prayers. 

All try, however, is not meant to be sung. The 
‘Paradise Lost” is a poem, and so is the “ Fairy Queen,” 
but nobody sings the one or the other. They answer eve 
purpose if they are either read or recited; and so wit 
many short effusions, such as sonnets and epigrams: 
although metrical and often sar: es melodious, in order 
to do them justice there is no need to chant or to sing them. 
There is a class of compositions, however, with which it is 
entirely different. The odes of Dryden and Gray, and the 
songs of many of our popular minstrels, you know at once 
and they themselves tell you that they were intended for 
music. They are not complete till united to their appro- 
priate air or tune; and if you cannot get them played or 
sung, you try as well as you can to make melody for them 
‘in your heart.” 

The Psalms are such poems. They are not like the book 
of Job, which, although poetical, does not require a tuneful 
accompaniment. Essentially and avowedly, the Psalms are 
intended for music. They are not only poetical prayers, but 
for the greater part they are prayers intended to be sung. 
Originally, as no one denies, many of them were accom- 
panied by the harp of the Psalmist, and started from the 
strings as the Spirit gave him utterance; and a few of them 
still carry in their structure the clash of the cymbal or the 
thrill of the trumpet, with which, on some great Hebrew 
festival, the glorious lyric first was launched and floated off 
imperishable on the tide of sacred song. Still, stringed 
instrument or none, no one can question that the Psalms, 
as originally indited, are devotional compositions, intended 
to be chanted or sung, or uttered with musical modulation 
of some kind or other. 

“Prayers or devotional compositions intended to be 
sung.” If we think of them as simply sung, the best name 
for them is ‘ hymns,” or “ odes,” or spiritual “ songs "— 
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names which are given to many of them in the Greek trans- 
lation, and which are sanctioned by the New Testament 
itself. But if you do not like to let go the idea of instru- 
mental accompaniment, or do not adopt the Hebrew 
Tehillim or “‘ Praises,” then the right name is “ psalms,” 
or sacred lyrics—poems meant for the musician on stringed 
instruments. 

And what we said at the beginning we now repeat. If the 
best of prayer-books, this Hebrew Psalter is also the best of 
hymn-books. Of all devotion, whether sung or spoken, it is 
the model at once the sublimest and the safest, at once the 
most exalted and most sober. It is the only entire book in 
the Bible which God has given expressly to aid and guide 
the worship of man; and whilst some of its strains come 
down to the cradle, others ascend to a height of enraptured 
communion where for a higher note a seraph’s voice would 
be needed and angels take up the chorus. And whilst 
adapted to every capacity, in its range of experience it 
includes every case, from the depths of penitential remorse 
to the fullest and most exulting realisation of God’s friend- 
ship. And if the most comprehensive of manuals, let it not 
be forgotten that it is withal the most catholic. No sect 
refuses it, and none can monopolise it. The Episcopalian 
chants it in his cathedral, and the Nonconformist in his 
chapel ; the Quaker reads it in his closet, and its antiphonies 
re-echo in the imperial sanctuaries of Moscow and Vienna ; 
and just as the hunted covenanters sang it on the hills of 
Scotland two hundred years ago, the Jew still sings it in the 
synagogues of London. “Its pages have often been blotted 
with the tears of those whom others deemed hard and cold, and 
whom they treated with suspicion or contempt. Its words 
have gone up to God, mingled with the sighs, or scarcely 
uttered in the heart-broken anguish of those whom Pharisees 
called sinners, of those whom Christians denounced as heretics 
or infidels, but who loved God and truth above all things 
else. Surely it is holy ground. We cannot pray the psalms 
without realising in a very special manner the communion 
of saints, the oneness of the church militant and the church 
triumphant. We cannot pray the psalms without having 
our hearts opened, our affections enlarged, our thoughts 
drawn heavenward. He who can pray them best is nearest 
to God, knows most of the Spirit of Christ, is ripest for 
heaven.’”* 

Such are our views regarding the Psalter. For both praise 
and prayer, for the worship of God whether sung or spoken, 





* Perowne on the Psalms, vol. i. pp. 1, li. 
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we believe that it is not only the best model, but that it con- 
tains the best materials. But whilst we feel free to sing it 
as well as to say it ; and farther, whilst we feel free to utter 
prayers both in prose and verse over and above those con- 
tained in the Psalter ; it is only right to acknowledge that on 
both points some good men have held an opposite view. 
Taking their stand on the ground that there should be 
nothing in the New Testament church for which there is no 

sitive New Testament precept or precedent, many of our 

aptist brethren used to hold that, in the great congrega- 
tion, there should be no singing of any sort, neither psalms 
nor hymns ; and, taking their stand on a cognate principle, 
some Presbyterians still hold that nothing should be sung 
except the Old Testament psalms. 

Perhaps you are not aware that there was ever any body 
of Christians besides the Friends or Quakers who objected 
to singing altogether; but two hundred years ago there was no 
singing nor music of any sort in the Baptist Churches of Eng- 
a You would be apt to think it must have been a cold 
and comfortless service: but the good men were conscientious. 
They had paid far more for their principles than we are ever 
likely to do. They were familiar with prisons and pillories, 
and had many of them been stripped of their earthly all in 
maintaining their great principle of ‘‘ Nothing in the church 
of Christ for which you have not Christ’s command.” And 
they knew of no command for congregational singing. They 
objected to the Psalms as part of the old ceremonial wor- 
ship, and asked, ‘‘ What have we to do with such beggarly 
elements as blowing trumpets at new moons, or praising 
with the timbrel and dance ? These psalms and this sing- 
ing or playing might do for the church’s infancy; but now 
that we are of full age, let us put away these childish things. 
After Christ has commanded us, ‘ Love your enemies, pray 
for them that persecute you,’ are we to cry, ‘As he loved 
cursing, so let it come unto him ; let it come into his bowels 
like water, and like oil into his bones?’” Then they said 
there was no need for singing ; anything in the Psalms which 
was fit for prayer or praise could as well be spoken as sung. 
Nor was it of any use to quote either example or precept. 
If you turned to the text, Eph. v. 19, ‘‘ Speaking to your- 
selves in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and 
making melody in your heart to the Lord,” they smiled at 
your simplicity : ‘‘ Yes, you may speak them as much as you 
please, so long as it is in your heart, and in your heart only, 
that you sing and make melody : speak to your brethren and 
sing to the Lord.” And it was equally in vain that you 
appealed to example. If you said, Our Lord and his dis- 
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ciples sang a hymn in the guest-chamber, “ True, but they 
began with the Passover.” If you urged, “And Paul and 
Silas sang praises,” they retorted, ‘‘In prison.” And in the 
Revelation the redeemed are represented as praising the 
Lamb that was slain. ‘‘ But that is in heaven, or at all 
events in a state of the church which has not come as yet.” 

Nor will it do to denounce these men as pragmatical 
fanatics or narrow-minded pretenders. No doubt they were 
men of strong convictions and unyielding temper, but they 
were sincere. For a Christian to offer any oblation in the 
church which Christ had not expressly authorised, they 
believed was as presumptuous and as impious as it would have 
been for a Jew to come before the Lord with swine’s flesh ; 
and although you might have been angry at their obstinacy, 

ou could not have altered their opinion. But it would have 
nm wrong to be angry. They were in earnest. They had 
something to say for themselves. On the ground which 
they occupied they believed themselves impregnable, and we 
incline to think that they were. We doubt if their argu- 
ments have ever yet beenrefuted. We need not say that we 
do not agree in their conclusion ; but we deem it an instruc- 
tive fact, that here in England there was not long ago a 
large body of God-fearing men, sound theologians, for the 
most part rigid Calvinists, who deemed it unscriptural and 
sinful to sing God’s praises in the great congregation. 
Eliezer or Aaron would as soon have consented to offer on 
the brazen altar a dog or a sow, as some of them would have 
agreed to sing in their place of assembly, “I to the hills,” 
or “‘ The Lord’s my Shepherd.” 

Their arguments were not easily answered, but their 
scruples have disappeared. Many of the good men never 
were convinced, and never gave in ; and when in the np | 
church in Southwark, after twenty years of argument an 


effort, Benjamin Keach established singing, a minority 
withdrew and took refuge, if not in a silent church, at 
least in a songless sanctuary.* 





* “Tn the year 1691, Mr Keach was en in another controversy with the 
Baptists, about singing the praises of God in the assembly for public worship. 
And though he had very great success therein, yet it brought upon him much 
trouble and ill will. When he was convinced that singing the praises of God 
was a holy ordinance of Jesus Christ, he laboured earnestly and with a great 
deal of prudence and caution to convince his people thereof ; and first obtained 
their consent to the practice of it at the conclusion of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, and had but two of the brethren in his church that opposed him 
therein, of whom he says, ‘That one of them soon brought a great reproach 
upon religion by immoral actions, and came to nothing; and the other some 
time after turned Quaker, and to my face denied the resurrection of his body.’ 
After his church had continued in par 8 rm nae about six years, they further 
assented to practise the same on public thanksgiving days, and contfMued 
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But influences were at work far mightier than Benjamin 
Keach, or any human advocate of psalm-singing. There is 
such a thing as sanctified good sense; “ not the wisdom of 
this world,” but the wisdom of a better: that fulness of light 
which comes sooner or later to the single eye—that moral 
invigoration which, by elevating the spiritual stature, en- 
larges the theological horizon. And partly the result of 
English sense softening good men’s crotchets, partly the re- 
sult of that great awakening of which Whitfield and Wesle 
were the instruments, and which left no church uninfluenced, 
the closed lips were opened, and roofs unaccustomed to the 
voice of psalms resounded with God’s praise. And could 
the good men who sighed over the diluted worship of their 
day, and the return to Hebrew rags as signs of departing 
spirituality,—could they rejoin their descendants in South- 
wark, and resume their membership in the self-same church 
now worshipping in Park Street or the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, they would find neither popery in the pews nor Juda- 
ism in the pulpit: and peradventure as they came into the 
assembly, and from four thousand voices heard ‘All people,” 
or its companion version, ‘ From all that dwell beneath the 
skies,” they might catch the contagion, and confessing that 
of a truth God is there,—even Isaac Marlow might join the 
singers.* 


In the same way, and on a kindred principle, there are 





therein about fourteen years; and then, by a regular act of the church, ina 
solemn manner agreed to sing the praises of God on every Lord’s day, except- 
ing about five or six persons that dissented therefrom ; and, if I am not mistaken, 
was the first church of the Baptists that thus practised this holy ordinance.” — 
Crosby's History of the English Baptists (1740), vol. iv. p. 298. 

“The discontent of those few (too much to be feared creatures of Mr Marlow) 
drew over some others in the church to join with them, and wrought up their 
uneasiness to that pitch that at last a separation ensued ; ar thereupon 
another church was founded on the same principles, singing only which, 
through time and the succession of pastors is now become a credible church, 
and did disuse singing the praises of God in their assembly for public worship, 
till after the death of the Rev. Mr Edward Wallin, they chose Mr West to be 
their pastor, who made it one condition of his acceptance, that they should 
sing the praises of God in their assembly for public worship, with which they 
complied, and now practise accordingly.” —JId. ibidem. 

* The question was “ Whether Jesus Christ, as mediator of the New 
Covenant, hath commanded his churches under the gospel, in all their assem- 
blies, to sing the Psalms of David, as translated into metre and musical 
rhyme, with tunable and conjoined voices of all the people together, as a 
church ordinance, or any other songs or hymns that are so composed, to be 
sung in rhyme, by a prelimited and set form of words?’ See “Brief Ani- 
madversions upon Mr Allan’s Essay,” by William Russel, Doctor in Physic, 
1696. The negative was practically maintained by the Baptist churches of 
that period, and was ably (and very angrily) advocated by Isaac Marlow in 
his “ Truth soberly defended,” 1692, and his “ Controversie of Singing brought 
to an end,” 1696; by R. C. [Claridge] in his “ Answer to Richard Allen’s 
Essay, wherein he endeavours to prove that singing of Psalms is a Christian 
duty,” 1697; and by the aforesaid Dr Russel. The “innovators” were led 
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still some Presbyterians who think that, in the worship of 
the great congregation, although there ought to be singing, 
nothing should be sung except the Old Testament Psalms. 
They say that the Bible contains an inspired manual of 
praise, which is quite enough for the purpose, and that, had 
more been needful, more would have been given; and as it 
is will worship tojoffer to God anything which is not of his 
own appointing, they say it is a sin to sing anything but the 
actual songs of Zion. 

Well, as the practice of this congregation has all along 
departed from this principle, I feel bound to offer a brief 
apology for it. The staple’of our praise has all along been 
the songs of Zion ; but these we have supplemented to some 
extent by modern hymns. True, they are called “Trans- 
lations and Paraphrases in verse of several passages of 
Sacred Scripture :” but not one of them is a translation or 
paraphrase from David’s Psalms; so all the sixty-seven are 
a pure addition to the Psalter. Again: it is a mere fallacy to 
call some of them either paraphrases or translations: they 
are simple expansions of some scriptural thought or phrase, 
and some of the most popular are to all intents hymns, with 
a scriptural motto: such as 


“ Hark, the glad sound.”"—Par. xxxix. 
“‘ Behold the Saviour on the Cross.”—Par. xliv. 
“ I’m not ashamed to own my Lord.”—Par. liv. 


—besides those at the end, which are so often sung, and 
which are hymns without disguise : 

« When all Thy mercies, O my.God.”—Hymn i. 

“‘ Blest morning ! whose first dawning rays.”—Hymn iv. 


Like the Church of Scotland, in which many of us were born, 
and like the Free Church and the United Presbyterian 
Church, and all similar churches on the Continent and in 
America, we use a supplement to the Old Testament psal- 
mody; and now that I find that there are several who object to 
hymns altogether, I shall offer a short statement on behalf 
of the custom which has all along obtained amongst us. 

I think I can enter into your feelings. Coming from Re- 
formed Presbyterian Churches, or from similiar communi- 





on by Benjamin Keach in his “ Breach repaired in God’s Worship: or singing 
of Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs proved to be an holy ordinance of 
Jesus Christ,” 1691; by Richard Allen in an “ Essay to prove singing of 
Psalms a Christian Duty,” and a“ Brief Vindication” of the same, 1696 ; and 
by £. H. in his “Scripture Proof for Singing of Scripture Psalms,” 1696. As 
late as 1708, the controversy still smouldered ; and in the a Lecture of 
that year there is a discourse by Thomas Reynolds answering “‘ Objections to 
the Duty of Sipging.” 
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ties, you feel our Paraphrases painful. I am not speaking 
of the Synod’s Supplement at all; but to one who has 
his life been limited to the Psalms of David, hymns like ‘‘ O 
God of Bethel,” and ‘‘To Him that loved the souls of men,” 
are uncomfortable. You do not feel at once free to sing 
them. They are new to you. You have not been used to 
them. They are not taken out of the one book of the Bible 
which alone you and your fathers have used in worship, and 
you question if to the Lord they be a pleasing sacrifice. 
Your seruple is one that I respect; and whether you can 
join me or not, I should be glad if I could make you under- 
stand the reason why we do not share it. 

1. First of all, we are agreed in loving the Psalms, and 
loving them dearly, and I think it right to sing them. But 
I have yet to learn that either the Old Testament saints, or 
New Testament believers, were restricted to the Psalms of 
David. Was Habakkuk wrong when he sang that glorious 
psalm or prayer which concludes his prophecy ; or Isaiah 
when he poured out one after another of those magnificent 
hymns which make the half of his writings a poetical gospel ? 
Was Mary wrong when her soul magnified the Lord; or 
inet wiseti the sight of the great salvation made him con- 
tent to go? “No,” you say, “ they were inspired, and that 
is no justification for us who are uninspired.” I think it 
is, so far. If their words were inspired they cannot be bad 
words, and if they were happening to fit my frame of mind at 
any time, I should not fear to offend God by taking up such 
words and making them the vehicle of my own feelings. That 
is to say, just as, in order to sing the Hebrew Psalms, 
I feel it no sin to put them into English metre, so I see no 
sin in putting into verse the prayet of Habakkuk or the 
doxology of John, and singing them when I find them the 
word in season. If you could goalong with me this length, 
it would take in many of the Scotch ranslations and our 
English Supplement. 

2. Again: In singing a psalm, you will sometimes bring 
together for some purpose a verse at the beginning, and 
another near the middle orthe end ; and sometimes, to throw 
light on a psalm, you will quote a text from the New Testa- 
ment, or will even add some note or comment of your own; 
and you don’t feel that you are doing wrong. You don’t feel 
that you are distorting Scripture, or adding to the words of 
God. For example, if you are giving out the close of the 
72d psalm, in order that your children may sing with 
understanding, you tell them that the King’s Son here 
means the Saviour ; and so they sing right joyfully, 


“ His name for ever shall endure.” 
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or good man, writing a book of devotional poetry, sets 
own, 


“ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run ;”’ 


and although I cannot call his ee the 72d psalm, it 
answers my purpose nearly as well. It just puts into the 
forefront what you subjoined as a necessary explanation ; 
and in cottages and congregations where there may be no 
one to open the sense, it will exalt the prayer for Solomon 
into a prophecy of Christ’s kingdom. It will not do to call 
it a translation. It is a mosaic made up of a psalm and 
a New Testament scripture ; and such a mosaic constitutes 
a large portion of the best hymns. They are not inspired, 
and so far they are liable to error; but in as far as they are 
an honest and successful attempt to combine Scripture with 
Scripture, we do not scruple to sing them.* 

8. Once more: When you are praying,—perhaps in the 
very words of Scripture,—you sometimes use an expression 
so emphatic, that you cannot help dwelling upon it for long 
together, till its various aspects and phases have come out 
and impressed your mind. If some seer or singer has done 
this ready to hand, I find it a help to devotion. I am grate- 
ful to Blair for bringing out the fulness of “ ’Tis finished” 


(Par. xliv.), and when I might carelessly slur over the third 
tition in the Lord’s Prayer, I find it made not sentimental 
ut significant by that recent paraphrase, 


“* My God, my Father, while I stray.” 


4. Indeed, if you will bear with me, I shall be frank and 
confess the whole truth. There is little which is fit to be 
prayed by the great congregation which might not also be 
sung. Iam aware that some good men hold that prayer 
should be in words wholly Scriptural. But in order to this 
a good memory is needful ; and if it is not to sink into rote- 
work or routine, there is farther required a rare degree of 
the realising faculty. I cannot tell it accurately, but I have 
heard of a godly couple whose child was sick, and at the 
point of death. It was unusual to pray together except at 
the hour of ‘‘ exercise ;”” however, in her distress, the mother 
prevailed on her husband to kneel down at the bed-side and 
“offer a word of prayer.” The good man’s prayers were 
chiefly taken from that best of liturgies, the book of psalms, 
and after a long and reverential introduction from the 90th 





* For instance, a text of Scripture might be set down over against every 
line of Oliver’s “The God of Abraham praise,” or Gerhard’s “ Commit thou 
all thy griefs.” 
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and elsewhere, he proceeded, ‘“‘ Lord, turn again the captivit 
of Zion: then shall our mouth be filled with laughter, an 
our tongue with singing.” And as he was proceeding, ‘‘Turn 
again our captivity,” the poor agonised mother interrupted 
him, “‘ Eh, man, you are aye drawn out for thae Jews; but 
its our bairn that’s deein’”—at the same time clasping her 
hands and crying, ‘“‘ Lord, help us. Oh give us back our 
darling, if it be Thy holy will; and if he is to be taken, Oh 
take him to Thyself.” And fond as I am of scriptural 
phrases in prayer, I am fonder still of reality. It is a 
striking fact that the —— addressed to Christ in the Gos- 
pels are hardly one of them in Old Testament language, just 
as the New Testament songs imbed in a language of their 
own Old Testament phrases. With wondrous unity of sen- 
timent, and an all-pervasive oneness of theme ae? g Person, 
there are the freshness, the variety, the naturalness of true 
and earnest spirits coming out on each emergency of agony 
or triumph with a new and genuine utterance. 

And though it is not every one who, for his own new need 
or new mercy, can make his own new song, he may find 
what he wants in the new song of his neighbour. Thus it 
often happens that, at a period of awakening, thousands sing 
as the unwearying utterance of their faith and broken- 
heartedness, ‘ Fast as I am,” and “I lay my sins on Jesus.” 
And whilst the Spirit of God has so put his seal on those 
compositions, that good men have even broken the rules 
of their church and risked all consequences rather than 
during times of refreshing forego such responses to the 
gospel invitation, I put it to all here present, if at the great 
gospel feast you have found any incongruity betwixt the 
psalms and the paraphrases then so frequently sung? 
Although, like a pastoral symphony, ‘‘ The Lord’s my Shep- 
herd” may be a delightful prelude, there is nothing in the 
book of Psalms which describes the first communion like 


“?T was on that night when doomed to know.”—Par. xxxv. 


and though the full heart of gratitude may overflowin “‘O thou 
my soul, bless God the Lord,” it completes the fellowship, 
joining earth to heaven, and ending with the glorified Master, 
to conclude, 


“ Hark! how the adoring hosts above, 
With songs surround the throne.”—Par. Ixy. 


And if there be any time more hushed and sacred, it is 
the hour when the warned spirit is waiting till the doors 
open and usher it into the presence of the King of kings. 

ot to quote hundreds of instances, it was so ordered in the 
providence of God that in that solemn ante-chamber, although 
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. in space somewhat severed and unknown to one another, 
were on the same short dim day of a not distant December 


expecting their summons, two men of mark in our land. : 


The one was Prince Albert. Next to a kindred strain which 
he had learned in the fatherland, the words which he is said 
to have repeated the oftenest were, 
“ While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eyes shall close in death ; 
When | soar to worlds unknown, 
See Thee on the judgment throne ; 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 
The other was a prince in Israel—a man who did as much 
for the Presbyterian cause in Scotland as Prince Albert had 
done for the peaceful arts in England. Never was there a 
theologian more masterly, nor a man more remote from mere 
sentiment; but although he dearly loved the Psalms of David, 
he also loved the new songs which follow; and ing with 
his colleagues, his farewell was conveyed in the words of 
one of them—words which are now for ever blended with 
the memory of Principal Cunningham : 
“A few short years of evil past, 
We reach the happy shore, 
Where death-divided friends at last 
Shall meet to part no more.” 

If I might for an instant return to my respected friend 
who scruples to use anything in addition to the Psalms, I 
would ask, Does it never strike you as a strange test of 
spirituality, that —_ should sing on for fifty years without 
once mentioning Immanuel, the Rock of Ages, the Lamb of 
God, the Resurrection and the Life? Is it not a strange 
token of growth in grace and in meetness for heaven, that 
you should have been singing all this time without having 
yet come to the name of Jesus? How would you like if 
every sermon—or if even one—were constructed on the 
pattern of your habitual praise, and never once named the 
name that is above every other? And in all seriousness, 
will it do to leave it out? ‘‘ Hitherto have ye asked nothing 
in my name,” said the Lord Jesus to good men who up to 
that time had often said and sung the Psalms; “ask, and 
ye shall receive.” Both prayers and praises need to be pre- 
sented in Jesus’ name; and whilst, blended with the new 
songs of our freer economy, the Psalms of David make the 
noblest substratum for Christian worship, they seem to ask 
for those Christian endings and New Testament doxologies 
which in our old and original Presbyterianism were attached 
to them, but which, under the plea of exclusive adherence 
to the Psalter, our Arian predecessors lopped off. Nay, 
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does it never strike you as strange that this part of your 
worship should have nothing distinctively Christian? If a 
Jew, an unconverted Jew, were coming into your assembly, 
he could sing every word that you sing; and so could a 
Unitarian ; and so, for aught that I know, could a Mussulman. 
Let us be thankful that Jews and Unitarians, yes, and Moham- 
medans too, are monotheists like ourselves; and let us be 
thankful that this catholic manual comprehends so many ; 
but don’t blame me if, over and above, I sometimes like to 
sing a few lines of distinctive Christianity. 

I have tried to clear this point and make it plain, for 
everything hinges upon it. If it is not sinful to add to Old 
Testament psalmody, then in any given instance it becomes 
a question of mere detail. Is the proposed hymn, or the 
proposed selection, one which I can accept as sufficiently 
sober, sufficiently sound, sufficiently scriptural? or is it so 
much the reverse, that I am bound to do all I can to prevent 
my fellow-worshippers from using it? Am I, as in the sight 
of God, looking to their interest as well as my own, bound 
to object ? 

As we have proceeded all these years, and as I wish to 
continue, psalms and hymns are intermingled—the name of 
Jesus shedding fragrance over the Hebrew penis, and 
these in return imparting a divine depth and solidity to 
what might otherwise be the feeble effusion of mere human 
minstrelsy. Whilst a hymn is being sung, a friend says, he 
feels cut off from the congregation. On the other hand, 
where a Christian hymn is never sung, I should feel as if 
cut off from my Saviour. And it is on this ground that I 
feel it quite cruel—a great but unintentional cruelty—that 
brethren should try to rob us of a privilege which, with ex- 
ceptions quite agen, is enjoyed by every free church 
in Christendom. me of you call us babes, and tell us that 
you are the men to whom belongeth the strong meat of the 
Psalms. So be it; but if you are so strong, you ought to 
bear the infirmities of us who are so weak. When we have 
had a little more of the milk of hymns, perhaps we shall grow 
as strong as you; and in the meanwhile, it would be manly 
and benevolent if you could let us have a little of the food 
convenient, till we become, like you, ‘‘of full years, and 
fathers in Christ ’—so spiritually-minded as not to need the 
milk of New Testament hymnology. 

In compliance with the request of friends, I have now 
stated my views on this subject—views of which I have never 
made a secret, and from which I have never varied. The 
great magazine of devotional materials I believe to be the 
word of God, and for such purposes the portion pre-emi- 
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nent I believe to be the book of Psalms; but believing, asI ~ 


do, that not even the Jew was bound to pray or to sing in 
words wholly biblical, I can far less believe that Christ has 
left his people under any such bondage. Truths are eternal, 
but events and experiences are ever changing; persons 
change, and the world changes, and churches change, and 
these changing events and experiences call for new presen- 
tations of old truths, and new responses to the truths thus 
presented : they call for new prayers and new songs; and so 
long as these songs and prayers are after the pattern shewed 
us in the book, so long as they are scriptural in thought, 
sentiment, and tone, we are not tied down to sentences and 
syllables, but may speak and sing as the Spirit gives us 
utterance. With the Confession of Faith, I believe “ that 
there are some circumstances concerning the worship of 
God, which are to be ordered by the light of nature and 
Christian prudence.” And just as a dear friend of my own, 
who had hardly ever sung anything but a Hebrew Psalm, 
or rather Scotch-Hebrew Psalm, in his life—as he had not 
been long a foreign missionary, till he found that if the 
gospel was to spread in China, it must fly on the wings of 
music and metre, and for the worship of the native Chris- 
tians there must be provided Christian hymns; and so he 
set manfully to work, and has done into different dialects, 
‘There is a fountain,” ‘‘Come, Holy Spirit, come,” 
** Jesus, thy blood and righteousness,” and a whole set of 
our English favourites. He did so, as our Confession dic- 
tates, in the exercise of a Christian prudence, a self-denying, 
because sanctified, common sense. And, dear friends, if 
you are true Presbyterians, you will ‘‘ look not on your own 
things, but on the things of others.” You will come to the 
house of God, not merely for your own spiritual enjoyment, 
but with a desire that others also should profit. Even though 
the sermon should not be always the sort of thing which you 
like to hear, you will be tolerant of it, and perhaps will send 
up a prayer for a blessing, if it be adapted to any descrip- 
tion of hearers. And if you really wish the theology and 
organisation of our church to spread in this great realm of 
England, you must have some consideration for English 
tastes and usages ; and if our English brethren have taken 
the trouble to learn Scotch so as to understand your minister, 
I should feel it a graceful courtesy if you would learn a few 
lively tunes, and sing a few spiritual songs, so as to make 
our church a more pleasant Sabbath home for English 
Presbyterian worshippers. 


From 1 Cor. xiv. 26, it is evident that ‘‘ new songs” were 
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amongst the contributions which members of the church 
offered to the common fund of edification, and for which 
they were sometimes only too anxious to obtain a hearing. 
These ‘“ psalms,” whether improvised or prepared before- 
hand, the apostle does not condemn. In days of fervour 
and first love, it was only natural that emotion should over- 
flow in metrical compositions set to music; but it was essen- 
tial that the proprieties of worship should be maintained, 
and that the church should have the power of deciding what 
was and what was not “ unto edifying.” The gift of sacred 
song we believe still lingers in the church, like the gift of 
preaching and the gift of prayer, and any one “ who hath a 
psalm” may publish it; but after it appears, it is for the 
church to say whether it shall be adopted and sung, or 
passed over sub silentio. 

Of Christian hymns the New Testament contains only a 
single specimen, Rev. v. 9; butless than ten years after the 
death of the apostle John, in his famous epistle to the 
emperor Trajan, giving an account of the Christians and 
their customs, the younger Pliny mentions it as one of their 
usages, to ‘“‘ assemble early in the morning, and sing among 
themselves alternately a hymn to Christ as to God.”* To 
this epistle much value is attached, as an important contri- 
bution to the historical evidences ; but if it is good for any- 
thing it clearly shews that, just as the Jews were wont to 
sing hymns to Jehovah, and just as the heathen were wont 
to sing to Phebus and Zeus, so the Bithynian believers, to 
whom Peter addressed his first epistle, were wont to sing 
hymns to Jesus Christ. 

These hymns would inevitably be constructed in metres 
with which the different nationalities were already familiar, 
and would most likely be adapted to well-known tunes. If 
there were any modification, it would be from the influence 
exerted by Hebrew metre and music in communities whose 
first teachers were Jews, and whose minds were full of the 
sacred Hebrew te Of these we find traces in the 
earliest specimens. There is probably no older Christian 
song than that morning hymn, sometimes called “‘ Hymnus 
Angelicus,” which is preserved in the Codex Alexandrinus of 
the British Museum, and which was undoubtedly used as 
early as the third century. Remarkable for nothing but its 
earnest simplicify, it is purely Christian, without any tinc- 





* “ Affirmabant hanc fuisse summam vel culpe sus, vel erroris, quod 
essent soliti stato die ante lucem convenire, carmenque Christo, quasi Deo, 
dicere secum, invicem,”’ &c—C. Plinii Epistol. lib. x. 97. “ Dicere secum 
invicem, i.¢., una, idque apePaiws.”—Schafer. 
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ture of Gnosticism or popery, and might well have been 
sung by Bithynian worshippers in the days of Trajan. Ac- 
cording to the rules of Greek prosody, it is quite irregular; 
and with its manifest tendency to Hebrew parallelism, it is 
precisely the sort ‘of “psalm” which, in a Greco-Judaic 
church like Corinth, one of the worshippers might have sung; 
and just because of its directness and rs laying hold 
of all hearts, it was treasured up and carrie off and re- 
peated, till it became a standard hymn, and circulating 
through many lands it has come down to us through several 
channels. 


“ Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, 
Good will towards men. 
We praise Thee, we bless Thee, 
We coon? Thee, we glorify Thee, 
We give Thee thanks for Thy great glory. 
O Lord, Heavenly King, 
O God, Father almighty, 
O Lord Jesus Christ, Thou Son only-begotten, 
And the Holy Ghost. 


Lord God, Lamb of God, Son of the Father, 

Who takest away the sins of the world, have mercy upon us, 

Thou that takest away the sins of the world, receive our prayer. 

Thou who sittest at the right hand of the Father, haye mercy upon us, 
For Thou only art holy, Thou only art the Lord, 

Jesus Christ, at the right hand of the Father. Amen.” * 


Greek hymns are not numerous ; for Greece gave to the 
gospel no Pindar, no Sappho. It was otherwise with a 
country the nearest to the Holy Land, and which is more 
identified with early missions than any other. It was at 
Antioch that “‘the disciples were first called Christians,” 





* The following is the original, and an excellent metrical slation 
Rev. Henry M. Gunn will be found in “ Excelsior ” vol. v., p. 249, eee 
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and it was into the Syrian tongue that the New Testament 
was first translated. In that language, so like the dialect 
of Palestine in the days of our Lord, and so little removed 
from the Biblical Hebrew, are preserved great numbers of 
Christian hymns curiously composed in lines of four syllables, 
or five, or more, as the case may be. We have given the 
morning hymn of the Greek church. The following is 


the evening hymn of Ephraem Syrus, a fourth-century 
father :— 


HyMN FoR THE EVENING. 


“In the time of evening, 
Let praise be given to Thee, 
From the united tongues 
Of the children of men. 


Thou hast given the day-time 
For business and labour, 

And that we may provide 

All useful things. 


Behold, all who are oppressed 

With heavy toil 

Return Thee their thanks, 

Because Thou dost give them repose, 


Who is the being 

That will not worship Thee, 
Because Thou carest so much 
For our humanity ? 


To the hungry and thirsty, 

To those who labour and are fatigued, 
The evening comes, 

And sets them at liberty. 


The season of evening 

Hath now arrived, 

And maketh joyful 

The world and its labourers. 


. But he who is not pitiful 
Towards his fellows, 
And he who is avaricious, 
Not being satisfied with his work,— 


The evening despises him, 

And treats him with contempt, 
And his oppressive covetousness 
Is not satisfied. 

Blessed be Thy Majesty, 

Who from the beginning 

Hast carefully regarded 

Our human nature ; 


Who hast appointed a returning 
To the children of men, 

And all living creatures 

In the time of evening. 


He hath put a seal upon His church, 
And defendeth her children 

From the adversary Satan, 

And all his hoste, 
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Let thy peace, Lord, be diffused 
Through the four regions of the earth 
And let the wicked one flee away 


From the midst of us, 


From every tongue 


Of all animated creatures, 


And from all places, 


Let praise ascend. 


And we together with them 


Will ascribe glory 


To Thee, O Lord, and to the Father, 
And to the Holy Ghost.”* 

When Arianism was creeping in amongst the Presby- 
terians of England a hundred and fifty years ago, it found 
an obstacle in the Trinitarian doxologies then attached to 
the Psalms; and transforming itself into an angel of light, it 
urged that these human additions should be omitted, and 
that nothing should be sung in public worship except the 





* Hymns and Homilies of Ephraem Syrus, by Dr H. Burgess (1853), 

p. 73-5. We cannot refrain from quoting stanzas “‘ On the Death of a Child,” 

which shew that feelings were as tender fifteen hundred years ago as now, 
and that faith was tried in the same way :— 


‘*Q my son, tenderly beloved ! 
Whom grace fashioned 
In his mother’s womb, 
And divine goodness completely formed. 
He ap; in the world 
Suffering like a flower, 
And death put forth a heat 
More fierce than the sun, 
And scattered its leaves, 
And withered it, that it ceased to be. 
I fear to weep for 
Because I am inst: 
= the Son of the _ hath removed 


Toh his bright habitation. 
Nature, we its fondness, 


e to tears, 
Because, a son, of thy di 
But when [ remember the bright abode 
'o which they have led thee, 
I fear lest I id defile 





The dwelling-place of the King 
A yecping. which is adverse to it ; 
I should be blamed 


} magnet ow region of bliss 
With tears which belong to sadness; 
a rejoice, 
ng with m' ‘ 

e sound of thy 5 po topa 
Once moved me and caught mine ear, 
And caused me much to wonder ; 
Ad i afected bythe ones 


To the voices of those who live on high ; 
} Aten teal me ones, 
ho cry aloud, Hosannah ! 
As the marvloge talivel® Pp. 1-3. 


And which has been thus beautifully versified by the author of “The Voice 


of Christian Life in Song” :— 


“ Child, by God’s sweet mercy given 
To thy mother and to me, 
Entering this world of sorrows, 

By his grace, so fair to see ; 

Fair as some Seovest flower in summer, 
Till death’s hand on thee was laid, 

Scorched the beauty from my flower, 
Made the tender petals fade, 

Yet I dare not wee 7.) 
For I know the King of kings 

Leads thee to his glorious dwelling, 
To that beauteous mansion brings. 


Nature fain would have me ing, 
Love asserts her mournful 
But I answer, They have Drought. thee 
oan Ay dey A py world of light. 
t ss lamenting, 
= 1 speak the cherished name, 





Desecrate the ro pee Souiaes, 
ed blame, « 
anguish 


joy 
Therefore will I, meek! 
Offer thee to God, tly bowing, 


Yet thy voice, thy childish singing, - 
Soundeth ever in my ears ; 
eee, 


But wt te tp ny to murmur, 
Then my spirit ee above, 
Listens to the songs of 
Listens, longing, ring, 
To the ceaseless glad Hosannas 
Angels at thy bridal sing.” 
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Psalms of David. Going back tothe dawn of church history, 
it is instructive to find that even then Christian hymns were 
a hindrance to heresy, and then also men unsound in the 
faith pled for the exclusive use of the Psalter. In that 
same Syrian church of which Ephraem was the ornament, 
but a hundred years before him, flourished an able man 
and a bishop, who absolutely “struck,” and refused to em- 
ploy the Church’s hymns. Some suspected him of leaning 
towards Judaism, but it turned out that he regarded Christ 
as @ mere man, and under the pretext that they were an 
“innovation,” he banished the hymns which crowned the 
Saviour ‘‘ Lord of All.”* At last Paul of Samosata was 
himself deposed by a Synod (a.p. 269) for errors which we 
would now call Arian. On the other hand, one of the 
first uses of hymnology in the Latin Church, was to pay 
divine honours to the Saviour. Fragments of the “ Te 
Deum” may have floated westward from Conslemeeere, 
just as the spirit of the early Greek hymns was breathed 
from Jerusalem ; but there can be little doubt that in its 
final form this magnificent anthem first awakened the echoes 
of Ambrose’s own cathedral at Milan,t where a raptured 
listener was Augustine, and by the bishop of Hippo it was 
borne over to Africa. The strain, so devout and stately, ran 
round the Mediterranean shore, and became a metrical 
creed to Christendom, as well as a daily prayer: 
“ The holy church throughout all the world doth acknowledge thee ; 

The Father of an ihfinite majesty ; 

Thine honourable, true, and only Son ; 

Also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. 

Thou art the King of glory, O Christ. 

Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father, ; 

When thou tookest upon thee to deliver man, thou didst not abhor the 

Virgin’s womb. 
When thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death, thou didst open the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers. 





* The church hymns which had been in use since the second century “ he 
banished as an innovation (eine neuerung), and in so doing he probably went 
on the assumption, which has subsequently been held by others, that in the 
church those pieces only should be sung which are taken from Holy Scripture.” 
—Neander, Geschichte, 1827, erster band, p.1010. In this Neander accurately 
renders the statement of Eusebius, or rather of the synod by which Paul was 
condemned : “The psalms to our Lord Jesus Christ he put down as innova- 
tions, and the compositions of modern men :” Warmods 34 rods piv lus cév Kigeor 
iar 'Ingody Xero caicas, ‘ws 3h vewrlgovs nas viwriges avdgur o 

Eused. Hist. esiast. lib. vii. cap. 30. A nickname is very powerful, but it 
is sometimes well to know its pedigree. As far as we can learn, Paul of 
Samosata was the first who applied to Christian hymns the nickname “ inno. 
vations,” 

t According to Daniel (Thesaurus Hymnologicus, tom. ii. 289-291), the 
“Te Deum” and Angel’s Hymn, which it closely amie character and 
structure, had their origin in the Eastern Church, and were translated into 
Latin by Ambrose. 
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Thon sittest at the right hand of God, in the glory of the Father. 

We believe that thou shalt come to be our judge. 

We therefore pray thee, help thy servants whom thou hast redeemed with 
thy most precious blood. 
Make them to be numbered with Thy saints in glory everlasting.” 

In churches where the Apostles’ Creed, or the Nicene, is 
audibly repeated by the congregation, there is less need for 
embodying in verse “‘ faithful sayings” and singing them ; 
but in churches where it is only in psalms and hymns that 
the worshippers are allowed to speak to one another, we are 
very grateful for the opportunity thus given for ‘‘ confessing 
with the mouth” the doctrines of our holy faith : as in those 
best of the Scottish Paraphrases, ‘‘ I’m not ashamed to own 
my Lord,” ‘‘ Vain are the hopes the sons of men,” “ Let 
Christian faith and hope dispel;” and in days gone by, after 
sermons on such a subject as “‘ A Covert from the Tempest,” 
or Jehovah-Tsidkenu, what would we not have given, what 
would the congregation not have given, for leave to sing 
“« Jesus, lover of my soul,” or “‘ Jesus, thy robe of righteous- 
ness!” And although we have joined in it a hundred 
times, the doxology with which missionary meetings and 
solemn convocations in the South almost inevitably conclude 
has never to us become a vainrepetition; but as the Christian 
watchword once more passed round, we have rejoiced to go 
forth realizing the communion of saints, and lifted upward 
on lines which mean so much and soar so high : 


“Praise God, from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise him, all creatures here below; 
Praise him ebove, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’”’* 


Staunch and stately in their tone, the earlier or Ambrosian 
hymns had the ring, not so much of Corinthian brass as 
Roman steel, and poems commencing 

«God of utmost clemency; 
Maker of this mundane mechanism, 


Potentially one, 
Personally trinal,” &c. 





* This.stanza is a household word to the large Anglo-Saxon family, and is 
carried in. millions of memories. Howevor, it happens not to occur in the 
Psalmody of the Church of Scotland; and in a Presbyterian kirk of the southern 
capital, we remember the amazement of the precentor, when, at the close-of a 
lengthy sermon, the preacher—an Englishman, and, alas! an. independent— 
said, ‘‘ Let us conclude by singing the doxolcpy : 

‘ Praise God from whow all blessings flow,’” &c. 


The bewilderment of the chief musician, who had never heard’such words in 
his life, was shared by the more lately arrived members of the flock: but 
the “ purity of worship” was maintained, and the “ innovation ” defeated by 
the precentor’s presence of’ mind, who struck up “All people that on earth do 
dwell,” and withal taught a chairman of the Congregational Union that 
there are-good Christians who can do very wellwithout doxologies. 
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remind us that these were the fighting times of the church, 
when, as against gainsaying Goths and temporizing em- 
perors, it was needful to lift up a loud and emphatic testi- 
mony. But they answered the purpose. If the Scottish states- 
man was right when he said, ‘‘ Let those who like make the 
laws, if you will let me make the ballads,” Ambrose was wise 
when he let Athanasius make the creeds, and he himself 
made the hymns. Replying to the aspersions of his enemies 
in an address to his own Milanese, he exclaims, “‘ Then they 
say that the people are led away by the singing of my hymns. 
Nor do I deny it. A grand thing is that singing, and no- 
thing can stand beforeit. (Grande carmen istud est, et quo 
nihil potentius.) For what can be more telling than that 
confession of the Trinity, which a whole population utters 
day by day? for all are eager to proclaim their faith, and 
in measured strains have learned to confess Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit.”* 

Farther on, in days medieval and monkish, when the 
lights of the world were feeble and far apart,—divines like An- 
selm and devotees like the Bernards,—the Latin hymns had 
changed their tone. It was not merely that for classical 
metres they had substituted leonine rhymes, but their per- 
vading topics and spirit were changed ; assertions of faith 
frank and clear were replaced by mournful meditations over 
personal infirmity ; acts of adoration, like the “Te Deum,” 
80 aspiring and joyful, had collapsed into 

“The world is very evil ; 
The times are waxing late ;” 


and the bright Easter songs and Christmas carols, and sunny 
morning orisons, which had come from the warm orient, and 
not lost all their colour even under the blue glass of an 
Ambrosian translation, were now bleached into pallid and 
ghostly reminiscences of their former selves, or their place 
supplied by ‘‘ Dies Ire,” ‘ Stabat Mater,” and such other 
ditties, as doleful as everything ought to be where the grace 
of God is unknown, and where love is cast out by perfect fear. 

No doubt there were then some strains of exquisite beauty. 
The evil times compelled wistful spirits to dwell on the glory 
hereafter to be revealed; and ‘‘ Jerusalem the Golden” has 
never been described in such ravishing words as in the 
rhythm of Bernard of Morlaix; and it may be that the want 
of congenial human companionship shut up the believer to the 
- society of a never absent Saviour, and poured out its tender 
thankfulness in lays like the ‘‘ Jesu dulcis memoria” of 





* Dee de Basilicis non tradendis. Ambrosii Opera. Paris, 1614, tor. 
v. 104, 
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Bernard of Clairvaux. Still, ‘‘ grave and sober,” like Latin 
Christianity itself, these later hymns “did not soar upon 
the pinion of a lofty praise, s0 much as they drooped and 
sank into the depths of a great sorrow ;”* and whatsoever 
crumbs of comfort they may have contained, were accessible 
to none but the clergy. When the “‘Te Deum” was a new 
song, its language was the vernacular of the country, and 
the soldier in the camp, and the great congregation in the 
churches, understood every word; but when afterwards a 
‘“*Miserere” was chaunted, or a ‘“ Dies Ire” was sung, 
beyond the gloomy sensation conveyed by the dirge-like 
music, the people even in Rome and Milan had no notion 
what it was that the priests were saying. Even if they had 
been living thoughts, they could not reach the worshippers 
through a dead language; even if every stanza had been a 
lighted candle, it was under the bushel of an unknown 
tongue, and could not send a ray beyond the cell of the 
monk, or the chapter-house of the cathedral. 

For a century or so before the Reformation, a few Chris- 
tian songs crept about in the homes of the people both in 
Holland and Germany; and for a still longer period the 
faith of Jesus and the fervour of his disciples were kept 
alive amongst the persecuted brethren of Bohemia by means 
of those rugged but enraptured lines which you still can read 
in the Moravian hymn-book.+ But it was not till the south 
wind woke, and that great thaw set in which changed the 
face of Europe—it was not till the Comforter came, and 
with tidings of free grace filled the hearts of his people, that 
the frozen surface broke up, and tongues were once more 
loosed, and like a vast abounding river, there rushed a tide 
of sacred melody. In France, Scotland, Switzerland, it 
mainly took the form of translated psalms; in Germany, 
Sweden, Denmark, the songs were for the chief part new. 

One day Luther stood at his window and heard a blind 
beggar sing. It was something about the grace of God, and 
it brought tears to his eyes. Then, if not before, the good 
thought came, “If I could only make gospel songs, which 
would spread of themselves through the people!” He set to 
work, and soon finding helpers, many a song was fashioned 
and let fly. Like a lark ‘‘ towards heaven’s gate,” it shot 
upward, and poured its melodious message far and wide over 
fields and villages; and though the snare of the fowler 
sometimes captured the preacher, and military mobs dis- 





* Rev. T. E. Brown, in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, Art. ‘“‘ Hymn.” 

t See “ Niederlindische Geistliche Lieder des XV. Jahrhunderts,” by 
Hoffmann von Fallersleben, 1854; and the “ Liturgy and Hymns of the 
United Brethren,” London, 1849. 
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persed the congregation, like the little minstrel among the 
clouds, too happy to be silenced, too airy to be caught, and 
too high to aed man’s artillery, the little song filled all the 
air with New Testament music, with words like “‘ Jesus,” 
“ Believe and be saved,” “‘ Gospel,” ‘‘ Grace,” “Come unto 
: me,” “ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain.” 

| The gladsome mind which the gospel created is finely 
brought out in the Christmas carol which he wrote for his 
; little boy Hans ; but the entire style of Luther, and the very 
spirit of the German reform, are best seen in specimens like 


d . . . . 
the following. The first, though eee | written for 
} Easter, would be a fit salutation for any Lord’s day morn- 
l ing, at least with the concluding verse omitted :— 
3 “In the bonds.of death He lay, 
7 Who for our offence was slain ; 
: But the Lord is risen to-day, 
Christ hath brought us life again. 
o Therefore let us all rejoice, 
Singing loud with cheerful voice, 
‘ Hallelujah 
2 Of the sons of men was none 
Who could break the bonds of death 
e Sin this mischief dire had done, 
t Innocent was none on earth ; 
8 Wherefore death grew strong and bold, 
d Death would all men captive hold, 
h Jesus Christ, God’s only Son, 
Came at last our foe to smite ; 
e All our sins away hath done, 
d Done away death’s power and right. 
t Only the form of death is left, 
wm Of his sting he is bereft. 
le "Twas a wondrous war, I trow, 
+t When Life and Death together fought ; 
I But Life hath triumphed o'er his foe, 
y, Death is mocked and set at nought. 
Yea, ’tis as the Scripture saith, 
d Christ through death has conquered death. 
id Now our Paschal Lamb is He, 
nd And by Him alone we live, 
Who to death upon the tree 
oh For our sake Himself did give. 
to Faith his blood strikes on our door, 
od Death dare never harm us more. 
ot On this day, most blest of days, 
er Let us keep high festival ; 
| For our God hath shewed His , 
er And our sun hath risen on all; 
1s- And our hearts rejoice to see 
Sd Sin and might before Him flee, 
To the supper of the Lord 
by Gladly will we come to-day ; 
the The word of peace is now restored, 


The old leaven is put away; 
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Christ will be our food alone, 
Faith no life but His doth own. 
Hallelujah.” ¢ 
(Translated by C. Winkworth.) 


But the most famous, quite the national hymn of Germany, 
is what is sometimes called Luther’s version of the 46th 
Psalm, “‘ Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott :”— 


“ A sure stronghold our God is He, 

A trusty shield and weapon : 

Our help He’ll be, and set us free 
From every ill can happen. 

That old malicious foe 

Intends us deadly woe; 

Armed with the strength of hell, 

And deepest craft as well, 

On earth is not his fellow. 


Through our own force we nothing can, 
Straight were we lost for ever ; 

But for us fights the proper Man, 
By God sent to deliver. 

Ask ye who this may be? 

Christ Jesus named is He, 

Of Sabaoth the Lord ; 

Sole God to be adored ; 

"Tis He must win the battle. 


And were the world with devils filled, 
All eager to devour us, 

Our souls to fear should little yield, 
They cannot overpower us. 

Their dreaded prince no more 

Can harm us as of yore; 

Look grim as e’er he may, 

Doomed is his ancient sway, 

A word can overthrow him. 


Still shall they learn that word His might, 
And yet no thanks shall merit ; 

Still is He with us in the fight, 
By His good gifts and Spirit. 

E’en should they take our life, 

Goods, honour, children, wife,— 

Though all of these be gone, 

Yet nothing have they won, 

God’s hiaghen ours abideth.” 


So sturdy, so cheerful, so valiant, with its faith in God 
and its defiance of the devil, this is the true reformer’s 
psalm ; and hymns like these are now part and parcel of 
German Protestantism. So indispensable are they, that 
when the Rationalists have sought to cajole the people into 
a surrender of their gospel songs, they found that love 
still lingers even where faith seems gone. Nor as long as 
words like Luther’s Psalm are lifted up till the rafters 
ring and the very roof seems rising, shall we ever despair 
of Germany. 
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In German hymns—and those of Denmark and Sweden 
are somewhat like them—there is a juxtaposition of the 
actual and ideal closer than consorts with our national turn 
and habits. A grey horse may not have so many dark hairs 
as @ piebald; but then he has none of its snowy patches. 
With its sad want of a Sabbath, Germany has nothing to 
shew so hushed and holy as the Lord’s-day morning in an 
English household; and in the Fatherland it would be rare 
to find even a pietist in a frame so unworldly, so indepen- 
dent of the body, and so disdainful of earth, as that to 
which many a good man is elevated at a sacramental sea- 
son in Scotland. On the other hand, amongst our Saxon or 
Wiirtemberg neighbours, few would be suspected of piety 
who exhibited all the week our devotion to Mammon, or who 
on sacred themes maintained our habitual silence. Like 
the fair patch on the piebald, like the white zone round 
Dutch cattle, our religion, for the most part, runs up into 
the Sabbath, or into those specks of each day reserved for 
secret and domestic devotion, and we do not dilute with it 
the surrounding secularity ; whereas the working week of a 
continental Christian is more or less grisled with thoughts, 
and words, and feelings which we reserve for the Sabbath. 
And just as through the coarse rope of work-away life they 
run that shining thread which we like better to make each 
seventh link—the bright and golden contrast in the iron 
cable—so in the same way that they bring the sacred and 
the secular close together, they often curiously unite the 
common and the transcendental, the quaint and the 
pathetic, the homely and the heavenly. Of this we can give 
no better conception than in verses which once, in the 
Black Forest, we heard the villagers singing as they neared 
the churchyard, at an old man’s funeral, and which may 
thus be roughly rendered :— 

Neighbour, accept our parting song, 
The road is short, the rest is long; 


The Lord brought here, the Lord takes hence, 
This is no place of permanence, 

The bread, by turns of mirth or tears, 
Was thine these chequered pilgrim years ; 
Now, Landlord World, shut to the door, 
Thy guest is gone for evermore. 

Gone to a realm of sweet repose, 

Our convoy follows as he goes ; 

Of toil and moil the day was full, 

A good sleep now !—the night is cool, 

Ye village bells, ring, softly ring, 

And in the blessed Sabbath bring, 

Which, from the weary work-day yet, 
Awaits God’s folk through Jesus Christ. 
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And open wide, thou Gate of Peace, 

And let this other journey cease ; 

Nor grudge a narrow couch, dear neighbours, 
For slumbers won by life-long labours. 


Beneath these sods how close ye lie, 
But many a mansion’s in yon sky; 

E’en now, beneath the sapphire throne, 
Is his prepared through ’s dear Son. 


“*] quickly come!” that Saviour cries ; 
Yea, quickly come! this churchyard sighs. 
Come, Jesus, come! we wait for thee— 
Thine now and ever let us be. 


Where the hope full of immortality, and the mediation of 
Christ, and his second coming, and the sovereign will of 
God—“ The Lord brought here, the Lord takes Sena — 
acquire a more vivid significance from their touching 
proximity to this mournful procession. Notice, too, how 
genuine, how actual it is! with its allusions to the toil and 
moil, the landlord world and the work-day tryst, the bread 
of tears, and the weariness, and the welcomeness of rest—a 
true peasant’s requiem. And observe how tenderly cheer- 
ful it is, how kind and neighbourly in the midst of its hope 
and submission ; nay, how lifesome. It is a funeral hymn, 
but there is nothing in it about death, and the grave, and 
the worm, and the coffin. Strong in Christ’s life, it is all 
alive. Jesus lives, and comes again; their neighbour lives, 
and is gone to him; their friends and fellow-villagers, each 
under his grassy coverlet, are not dead but sleeping; and 
the very churchyard lives, and, through its slumbers, catch- 
ing the cadence of their hymn and the belfry chime, seems 
to think of the archangel’s trumpet, and sighs dreamily, 
Come, Lord Jesus, come. Oh, if lives of simple faith upon 
the Son of God were to finish off in a calm and meek depar- 
ture, how the gloomy pageantry of death might be exchanged 
for something more spirit-stirring yet than the martial music 
which escorts the good soldier to his grave! and how, instead 
of the cold and customary form which makes the frosty 
chapel walls more charnel-like, there might, through the 
still open portals, follow the friend ascended a note of 
thanksgiving to him who is the Resurrection and the Life, 
and who has forced his sting from death, and from the 
grave his victory ! 

Hearty and human, with a vehement recoil from the 
macerations of monkery, and exulting in the glorious liberty 
of the sons of God, the German Reform sprang straight 
from the New Testament, and with Pauline thoughts and 
language mixed little of the older covenant. Like Luther 
himself, it had escaped from the dungeon of the papal peni- 
tentiary, and from gazing on Druidical or semi-pagan repre- 
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sentations of Deity, it had come straight out to the sunshine, 
and, seeing the God of the gospel, perfect love and sudden 
wonder cast out fear. At first we may think it almost 
irreverent in its glee; but was it not quite natural? Crouch- 
ing and trembling, like Baal’s worshipper, cutting itself and 
crying aloud, it had been slave-like in its terror, and now it 
was child-like in its joy. Between God and the sinner there 
intervened no exacting priest, no step-dame church, but the 
one Mediator ; and no pilgrimage needful, for heaven was 
nearer than Rome, and the pardon for which Tetzel charged 
so dear, the Saviour gave without price. Its mouth was 
filled with laughter. Its mourning was turned into dancing, 
and in putting off its sackcloth, and girding itself in festive 
array, some may think that the colours it chose were too 
bright for religion, and that its songs were too lively ; but 
it must be remembered that the songs were the shout of an 
emancipated people, the passionate “ Heureka” of a nation 
which had found the pearl of great price. When “ glory” 
wakes, it cannot keep silence, there may be something almost 
wild in its praises, and to a spectator its gladness may look 


too gay. 

In Galvin there was not much of the poet, and there was 
less than the usual amount of our common mortality. Not 
much of the poet, except in as far as converse with the 
highest themes made him at home in regions far more 
wonderful than those which ordinary imagination visits, 
and, we may add, in as far as there is a certain poetry in 
the generalizations of a sublime and original systematist. 
And not much of our human weakness. With hardly a 
home, with a wife whom he accepted to oblige his friends, 
and with scarcely the wish to love,* a stranger alike to 
pathos and to humour, no more capable of listening with 
Luther’s tears to the blind man’s ballad, than he was cap- 
able of looking down on the quiet waters, or up to the starry 
heavens with the emotions of King David, for in all his nine 
folios we remember no allusion to the Alps and Genevan 
Lake, his daily landscape, any more than if they had been 
a horse-pond with its overshadowing hay-rick or hillock— 
that vast intellect of his was itself the mirror, calm and 
lucid, in which glories were reflected such as never shone 
from snowy or amethystine pinnacle into the Leman Lake, 
or came up again from its pure profound. God’s mercy 
is in the heavens, his faithfulness reacheth unto the clouds, 
his righteousness is like the great mountains. It was to 
these hills that the chief thinker and theologian of Switzerland 





* See Calvin’s Letters, edited by Bonnet, vol. i. p. 117, and elsewhere. 
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lifted up his eyes, and they were glories above the heavens, 
even the perfections and ways of the Eternal, which drew his 
contemplation upward, and kept him exclaiming, ‘‘O Lord 
our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth!” 

And how was he affected by the world in which he lived ? 
Localities were nothing, and to him nature had no curiosi- 
ties. Aside from society and all its conventionalities, over 
those clear keen ~~ neither rank nor beauty could cast any 
glamour, and, if the allusion be permitted, ‘‘ the kingdoms 
of this world and all their glory” could only have tempted 
him as a spoil which he might again lay at the feet of their 
rightful-Proprietor and Ruler. Men and women were just 
80 many created wills in antagonism to God, or more or less 
subdued to his authority—heathen raging and people imagin- 
ing a vain thing—queens and emperors, dashing Francis, 
sagacious Charles, bloodthirsty Philip, and the Maries, the 
fair Scottish Queen and her acrid English namesake, what 
were they but “‘ kings of the earth setting themselves, and 
rulers taking counsel against the Lord and his Anointed ?” 
And he himself, what made him most interesting in his 
own eyes? Like another David, taken from the sheepfolds 
to feed Israel, had he not been taken from his own Bethle- 
hem, from Noyon and his destined profession, to reform the 
church of God, and mould Geneva into a Christian com- 
monwealth ? Had he not experienced the crafty counsel of 
the ungodly, and the tumult of those that rise up against 
the heavenly King? Had he not been forced to flee from 
his mount Zion, heart-broken for ungrateful Absaloms, and 
praying that God would confound the machinations of Ahi- 
thophel ? 

Well as the Psalms had expressed the feelings of the son 
of Jesse, they as wonderfully expressed his own. In their 
prophetic journal he found the fortunes of the church and 
the fluctuations of his own feelings set down with singular 
precision, and the book grew indispensable which taught 
him not only how to praise and how to trust in God, but 
how to arm against false accusers and hypocritical mockers ; 
how to pray for the confusion of Christ’s enemies, and how 
to exult in the hour of deliverance.* And although many 
have gone more fully into the Messianic prophecies and pre- 





* “Librum hunc non abs revocare soleo dvareuh» omnium anime partium : 
quando nullum in se affectum quisquam reperiet, cujus in hoc speculo non 
reluceat imago. Imo omnes hic dolores, tristitias, metus, dubitationes, spes, 
. curas, anxietates, turbulentos denique motus, quibus jactari solent humana 
mentes, Spiritus Sanctus ad vivum representavit.”—Preefatio in Psalmos, 
opera, tom. iii, The remainder of the preface is occupied with describing the 
parallel which he had found to obtain between David's experience and his own. 
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adaptations of the Psalms, no one ever studied them with 
deeper sympathy or expounded them with a more ardent 
personal appropriation. If he did not see Christ in all the 
Psalms, he saw in them Christ’s people ; and through his 
own feelings they had flowed so long, and left such a tine- 
ture there, that after reading his commentary we can hardly 
dissociate from the book the congenial commentator: in 
Psalms of zeal, or penitence, or conflict, we are apt when 
we return to them to see John Calvin. 

Partly hence, and partly from that strict adhesion to 
Scripture, which was a characteristic of the Genevan reform, 
for a century and upwards nothing was sung in its churches 
except the Psalms of David. The version of Clement Marot, 
continued by Calvin himself, and by Theodore Beza,* found 
great favour in France. In that land of chivalry and song, the 
harp of Zion could not sound for the first time unheeded, 
and the wonderful strains were so eagerly caught up as to 
fill with dismay the dominant party. Set to magnificent 
tunes by Goudimel, they became a fashion with some, and 
a chosen watchword with others; and whilst sung by ladies 
of the court or gay riders, as they flitted across the glades of 
Fontainebleau, the voice of psalms from the workshop or 
attic revealed the pious artizan of Lyons or Rochelle. The 
famous day of Arques was gained for Henry of Navarre by 
psalm-singing soldiers. When hard pressed by the Leaguers, 
of a sudden the sonorous notes of a well-known battle chant 
were heard in the rear, and the gallant Coligny with two 
regiments of Huguenot infantry came up. They were the 
heroes of Coutras, and as they dashed on Aumale thundering 
forth, ‘‘ Let God arise, and let his enemies be scattered,” these 
enemies were driven like chaff, and in a few minutes the field 
was clear.t No wonder that the Psalms grew dear to the 
Huguenots. In the town of Castres, when the officer shewed 





* Marot translated fifty, Calvin two, and Beza ninety-eight. Herzog’s 
Encyclopsedie, “‘ Psalmen.” 


+ See Miss Freer’s Henry IV., vol. i, p, 59. The battle song of the Hugue- 
nots was tlie 68th Psalm :— 


“ Que Dieu se montre seulement, 
Et P on verra en un moment 
Abandonner la place. 
Le camp des ennemis épars 
Epouvanté de toutes parts 
Fuira devant la face ! 
On verra tout ce camp 
Comme 1’on voit s’évanouir 
Une epaisse fumée. 
Comme la cire fond au feu, 
Ainsi des méchants devant Dieu 
La force est consumée ! 
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an artizan the ordinance against singing them, the good man 
took up a pen and wrote at the foot of the edict as his 
reply,— 
“ Jamais ne cesserai 
De magnifier le Seigneur ; 
Et ma bouche aurai son honneur 
Tant que vivant serai.” 


And when, rather than renounce their religion, the people 
of Orange made up their minds to quit their habitations and 
their country, by way of solemn leave-taking they repaired 
to church, and after their — had preached to them, they 
knelt down and sang the fifty-first Psalm, as well as tears 
and sobs would let them. 

In the Romish ritual, although the people could not under- 
stand the Latin Psalms, yet, as Luther says, ‘‘ Such a rose- 
garden is the Psalter, that the godly were refreshed by its 

leasant perfume, even when the sense was hid.” But the 
English reformers threw open the garden, and, by translat- 
ing the book, let the people view the roses as they grow; 
yes, and gather if they please. In college-chapels and 
cathedrals the entire Psalter is chanted through twelve 
times a-year; and whatsoever may be the state of its con- 
gregational singing, there is no church which deals so largely 
in the songs of Zion as the Church of England. Besides 
those which form a stated part of the morning and évening 
worship (Ps. xev., xcviii., ¢.), till of late no other singin 
was ever indulged in, except a few stanzas of Sternhold cal 
Hopkins, or Brady and Tate. 

So was it with the English nonconformists. Till the be- 
ginning of last century, their sole manual of praise was the 
Bible Hymn-bpok ; and of its metrical versions they made 
such use as to acquire the nickname of “ psalm-singers.” 
For this one at least of their enemies had cause to be grate- 
ful. Norreys Clinton, a grandson of the second Earl of 
Lincoln, and a zealous partisan of Charles the First, was 
taken prisoner at Northampton, and was about to be hanged 
as a spy. Prince Rupert, however, had captured- an im- 
portant gentleman on the other side, and had effected an 
exchange. When the trumpeter arrived, he found a crowd 
assembled at the market-place, and young Clinton on the 





Dieu! quand par tes soins et par ta voix 
Tu menas ton peuple autrefois 

Dans le desert horrible, 

Les cieux fondirent en sueur, 

Laterre trembla de frayeur. 

A ton aspect terrible 

Le Mont Sina tout troublé, 
Dieu d’Israel, fut ebranlé.” 
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scaffold, whilst the 18th Psalm was being sung, ‘‘ which con- 
cluded, he was to be hanged.” He was released, and did 
not “sleep the sleep of death” till fifty years thereafter ; 
and to this psalm-singing we are indebted for the learned 
labours of his descendant in the sixth generation, the author 
of.the “ Fasti,” Greek, and Roman.* 

In Scotland, the metrical Psalms have received a special 
consecration. The twenty-third or the eighth was usually 


the first hymn taught in the nursery, and in the words of 
the 107th— 


“ The storm is changed into a calm 
At his command and will,” 


assembled neighbours round the bed of death used to con- 
gratulate the voyager who had reached the haven. Without 
Coleshill and the 103d Psalm, something would be awantin 

to the completeness of a Scottish communion; nor youl 
a General Assembly end rightly, unless the fathers and 
brethren stood up, as Scotchmen used to stand, praying that 


“ Jerusalem may have 
Peace and felicity ” (Ps. exxii.), 


with the touching consciousness that their voices can never 
again unite till they sing the song of Moses and the Lamb. 
The 124th has become John Durie’s march; and so many 


have become associated with martyrdoms, or field-gather- 
ings, or solemn convocations, that to remove the regalia 
from the Castle, or the Castle itself from the capital, would 
not be more ruthless, and could not create a more frightful 
chasm than to tear from Scottish Christianity the book 
round every page of which clustre national associations and 
hallowed domestic memories. 

Even in Scotland, however, a desire was early felt for 
spiritual songs, not included in the Psalter. As early as 
1648, we find the General Assembly employing Mr David 
Leitch on a paraphrase of ‘‘ the Songs of the Old and New 
Testament,” and the subject was resumed in 1706; and at 
last, in 1745, a collection of translations and paraphrases 
was published. This was afterwards revised and somewhat 
enlarged, and on the 1st June 1781, was retransmitted for 
the consideration of the presbyteries, and meanwhile it was 
allowed ‘‘to be used in public worship, in congregations 
where the minister finds it for edification.”’t 

Songs, even paraphrases, are seldom successful when 





* See “ Literary Remains of Henry Fynes Clinton,” p. 8. 

t See Mr David Laing’s “ Notices regarding Metrical Versions of the Psalms,” 
&c., in the Appendix to the third volume of Baillie’s Letters, pp. 554, 655, 
This valuable document has also been printed separately. 
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made to order; and had there not existed at the middle 
of last century the hymns of Watts and Doddridge, and a 
few years afterwards those which Logan stole from poor 
Michael Bruce, the General Assembly could never have 
created a supplement to its psalmody. Alluding to the joint 
labours of Nicholas Brady and Nahum Tate, Enoch Watts 
remarks, ‘‘ It must be a slow beast which carries double ;” 
but Pegasus would stretch his wings in vain if loaded with an 
entire committee. 

Of these, by far the most valuable contributor was Isaac 
Watts.‘ It seems that his spirit was stirred as he lis- 
tened to the singing in the Southampton meeting-house, 
which his father attended. Such dreary doggrel, snivelled 
to such drawling tunes, he felt was neither a pleasing offer- 
ing nor a reasonable service; and whether or not he had 
already latent in his desk some attempts at psalmody, it is 
said that, when challenged to produce something better, he 
offered what is now the first hymn in his first book. Accord- 
ingly, next Lord’s day, the service concluded with the 
“new song” in metre: 


“ Behold the glories of the Lamb 
Amidst his Father's throne ; 
Prepare new honours for his name, 
And songs before unknown, 


Let elders worship at his feet, 
The church adore around ; 
With vials full of odours sweet, 

And harps of sweeter sound. 


These are the prayers of the saints, 
And these the hymns they raise; 
Jesus is kind to our complaints, 
He loves to hear our praise. 


Now to the Lamb that once was slain, 
Be endless blessings paid ; 
Salvation, glory, joy remain 
For ever on his head. 


Thou hast redecmed our souls with blood, 
And set the pris’ners free ; 

Hast made us kings and priests to God, 
And we shall reign with thee. 


The worlds of nature and of grace 
Are put beneath thy power ; 

Then shorten these delaying days, 
And bring the promised hour.” 


This specimen gave such satisfaction, that the young poet 
was encouraged to proceed; and when, in 1707, the hymn- 
book appeared, its welcome was such as to shew that it had 
not arrived before it was wanted. In ten years six editions 
were published; and long before the death of the accom- 
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plished author, it was not only used in numberless non- 
conformist chapels, but, as we gather from a letter of 
Hervey of Weston-Favel,* it was not unknown to congrega- 
tions of the Church of England. Now-a-days it would be 
hard to find, on either side the Atlantic, the oe 
throng whose devotion it does not at once heighten an 
express. 

Of evangelical hymnology, the staple is Watts’s to this 
day. In the New Congregational selection he supplies two- 
fifths of the whole, or 402 out of the thousand hymns. The 
United Presbyterian collection owes to him nearly one- 
seventh, or 63 in 468; and the English Presbyterian Hymn- 
book one-fourth, or 28 in 116. 

But the year after Watts’s hymns first appeared, was born 
another bard, whose sacred minstrelsy has exerted a spell 
perhaps even greater; for with 626 of its 769 compositions 
the effusion of his single pen, the Wesleyan collection may 
be called the hymns of Charles Wesley. Of them it has 
been affirmed that ‘“‘ there is no main article of belief, as 
professed by the Protestant churches—no moral or ethical 
sentiment peculiarly characteristic of the gospel—no height 
or depth of feeling proper to the spiritual life—that does not 
find itself emphatically, and pointedly, and clearly conveyed 
in some stanza.” And so, ‘‘ by the charm of sacred verse, 
Charles Wesley has from Sunday to Sunday been drawin 
thousands in his wake, and onward from earth to heaven.” 

No hymn-book has such a history. Could the instances 
be compiled in which it has been employed by the Spirit of 
God in arresting and awakening the careless, in enlighten- 
ing the ignorant, in bringing to a happy decision the waver- 
ing or indefinite, in reclaiming the backslider, in comforting 
the dejected and sustaining the dying, a book. larger than 
itself would need to be written. 

We believe that it was at the time of the: first visit of 
cholera to this country, and it was on the day of the 
national fast then observed, that a blind woman at Liver- 
pool was brought to a sense of her sin and danger while 
attending a Wesleyan service, and singularly enough, long 
afterwards, on the day of thanksgiving for the removal of 
the pestilence, she found peace with God through Jesus 
Christ. That day had been sung the 224th Hymn (“I'll 
praise my Maker while I’ve breath”); and next morning 
the blind woman called on the Rev. R. M‘Owan, at his 





* T. Milner's Life of W tts, p. 694. 
+t Wesley and Methodism, by Isaac Tuylor, p, 91. 
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house in Hope Street, and asked if he could procure for her 
the book in which was the hymn with these lines— 
“The Lord pours eye-sight on the blind, 
The Lord supports the fainting mind.” 
Mr M‘Owan placed the book in her hands, and, taking it 
with trembling earnestness, she asked, ‘‘ But are you sure 
it contains that sweet hymn?” Through others reading 
them, her memory was soon stored with the hymns, which 
she delighted in repeating. By her talent in manipulating 
or shampooing, she earned a respectable livelihood, and . 
during the last months of his life one of her patients was 
the old Earl of Derby, the father of the present statesman 
and poet. In her desire to do good, she repeated one of 
her hymns ; the old man liked it, and encouraged her to 
proceed, and at last asked her on her next attendance at 
Knowsley to bring the book, that he might read it for him- 
self. One day when she was repeating, “‘ All ye that pass 
by ” (Hymn 616), when she came to the lines, 
“The Lord in the day of his anger did lay 
Your sins on the Lamb, and he bore them away.” 
he said, ‘‘ Stop, Mrs Brass, don’t you think it should be, 
‘The Lord in the day of his mercy did lay’ ?” 

and although she did not think his criticism valid, it shewed 
that his thoughts were turned to the great topic of the hymn; 
nor were other indications awanting to shew that the blind 
woman had been made a blessing to the dying nobleman.* 

John Leifchild was the son of a Wesleyan father. He 
was himself well disposed, but his views were indistinct, and 
he had made no open Christian profession. One evening he 
went, as he had often done, to a prayer-meeting in the Wes- 
leyan Chapel at St Albans’, nk to his great surprise the 
minister called on him to pray. ‘In vain did I object: the 
hymn-book was put into my hands, and I opened at some 
lines which exactly expressed what my feelings should have 
been. I was affected as I gave out these words : 

‘ Oh that I could my Lord receive, 
Who did the world redeem, 


Who gave his life that I might live 
A life concealed in him. 


Oh that I could the blessing prove 
My heart’s extreme desire, 

Live happy in my Saviour's love, 
And in his arms expire.’ 





* For these and other Wesleyan anecdotes, which our exhausted space com- 
pels us to omit, we are indebted to the Rev. W. Bunting, whose rich stores of 
information are a common fund to all his friends, and through him to the 
Rev. A. M‘Aulay and the Rev. R. M‘Owan. 
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“‘T was affected to tears, and the prayer which followed was 
most earnest. I went home, pen retired to my chamber. 
I felt I had entered on a course which must be pursued, or 
I should be counted a deceiver and hypocrite. I fell on m 
knees; my mouth was opened, my heart was enlarged. 
Never shall I forget that chamber, that spot, that prayer ! 
I believe that all the petitions I then uttered were sub- 
sequently fulfilled in my experience.”* Although Dr Leif- 
child quitted his spiritual birthplace in becoming a congre- 
gational minister, he never renounced its spiritual baptism. 
His vigorous, pointed, and effective preaching, owed much 
both in tender allusion and apt quotations to the Wesleyan 
Hymn-book; and those who remember the singing in Craven 
Chapel will allow that nothing but a congenial oratory 
could attune a vast congregation to that final outburst of 
praise which was the climax of the evening, and which, as 
the Amen of the people, clinched the nail after it had been 
driven in a sure place by the master of assemblies.+ 

But we must break off these modern instances. A few 
weeks ago a friend of ours, a Free Church minister, was 
preaching in the South of England, and at the close of the 
service gave out a hymn which has lately been often sung 
at revival meetings. The congregational minister of the 
place immediately rose up and strode forth in solemn pro- 
test against the innovation. ‘‘ You don’t say it was the hymn 
which annoyed him ?” was the remark afterwards of a young 
officer who witnessed and wondered; ‘‘ why, that was the 
hymn which first brought peace to my soul.” In the same 
way we have known of good men arguing against the Sab- 
bath school as a modern invention, unsanctioned by the 
word of God ; but whilst they were preaching resultless ser- 
mons to the stereotyped audience in the stated place of 
assembly, the proscribed teacher in his little conventicle was 
successfully repeating the words of the Saviour, ‘‘ Suffer 
the children to come unto me.” And if it be still argued 
that the hymn-book, like the Sabbath school, is a pure in- 
novation, we must reply that both have been so approved 
and countersigned by God’s own Spirit as to be raised above 
all human cavil. It is no disparagement to the church’s 
pastors, if we say that the salt of England has been the 
children’s mission, the Sabbath school; and it is no dis- 
paragement to ecclesiastical effort, or theological lore, if we 
say that more souls have been directly enlightened, saved, and 





* Memoirs of Dr Leifchild, p. 16. 
t In his Life, p. 197, there is described a scene of extraordinary excitement 
produced by his employment of Charles Wesley's‘ Wrestling Jacob.” 
VOL, XIV.—NO. LII. . Bb 
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sanctified by the Wesleyan Hymn-book, than by all the de- 
crees of councils or the whole ‘‘ corpus patrum.” 
No doubt there are dangers. There are sentimental 
hymns ; but it should also be remembered that there is a 
sentimental singing of psalms. In that wonderfully subtle 
and severe self-analysis, the ‘‘ Confessions of Augustine,” 
we read: “‘ Sometimes I seem to myself to attach too much 
value to music, since I observe that the flame of devotion is 
kindled in our minds by sacred words sung more readily than 
by the same words spoken. But this pleasing delectation, 
to which the mind ought not to yield so as to be enervated, 
often beguiles me, whilst the sense does not wait upon 
reason as a patient follower, but tries to guide and outrun 
her. At other times, guarding against this snare, I err in 
excessive strictness, and am ready to shut out from my own 
and the church’s ears the exquisite melodies in which the 
Psalms of David are conveyed. To me it seems safer what I 
remember Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, often told me, 
that he made the reader give the psalm with so slight an in- 
flexion of the voice, that it was more like speaking than sing- 
ing (qui tam modico flexu vocis faciebat sonare lectorem 
psalmi, ut pronuntianti vicinior esset quam canenti). Yetwhen 
1 remember my own tears under the church’s psalmody in 
the first days of my recovered faith, and consider how now, 
when the music is good, I am more affected by the thought 
than by the tune, I again acknowledge the great benefit of 
this institution.”* In view of the whole case he gives a 
hesitating verdict (non quidem irretractabilem sententiam) 
in favour of church music or congregational singing (cantandi 
consuetudinem in Ecclesia). But surely there is no need to 
be so hampered as the good bishop of Hippo. He who 
planted the ear gave also the gift of music; and can it be 
better used than in extolling the gracious Giver? Nor, with 
all our admiration for Augustine, the transcendent theolo- 
gical intellect, can we accept as the true practice of piety, 
the constant and jealous self-scrutiny revealed in these Con- 
fessions. Aman may sit all his life in a pair of scales, and 
when he sees the other side going down may restore the equi- 
poise with a few ounces of food, or contrariwise may fast till 
the pampered flesh give in, and restore the balance ; but we 
have more respett for the day-labourer who gives out his 
vigour in honest trenching and delving, and then recruits 
it with a wholesome meal and a half-hour’s nap on the 
softest plank, than for the hypochondriac in his nightcap 
inside the screen watching the thermometer, and with tear 
and wear on the one side and morsels of toast on the other 





* Augustini Confessionum liber x. cap. 38. 
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maintaining the perpetual see-saw. And the Christian has 
received life from on high for some other purpose than 
simply to watch it: he has got it to use. Nor is that high- 
est life destructive of every other. It may leave the poet 
and the minstrel, whilst it creates the saint ; and even if a 
man should not be this last, it is better to be either of the 
other two, than remain the mere animal or the mere auto- 
maton. Therefore we are not much disturbed by the fre- 
quent caveats against sensuous music and sentimental 
hymns. If our neighbour is making a joyful noise unto the 
Lord, or singing with a loud voice skilfully, we shall not stop 
him to ask if he is ‘‘ really regenerate”; and if we see a tear 
on an honest face, we shall not analyze it, so as to set down 
in decimals the proportion of natural emotion which mingles 
with the godly sorrow. 

On the other hand, those who are the opponents of in- 
strumental music in worship should advocate hymns. Asa 
friend writes, ‘‘ When in our own congregation a psalm of 
David is sung, I feel extremely the need of some royal harp 
or mighty organ to weld into a measure of unity those many 
and oft dussortank voices, which are supposed to utter ‘grave 
sweet melody.’ Heartily as I endorse the sentiment that 
David’s Psalms must ever be the standard praises of the 
church, I believe they should, as David evidently wished, be 
sung or chaunted with a grand accompaniment of instru- 
mental music, so as to give life to their vast conceptions, 
and raise once more on high their lofty adoration. On the 
other hand, the want of those beggarly elements, the sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbal, is scarcely felt when a hymn 
of simple devotion is sung, and when the name of Jesus is 
inspiring every breast with the Christian graces of faith, 
hope, and charity.” This is perfectly true. For sundry 
reasons we have opposed instrumental music in our Presby- 
terian churches ; but if we want the Psalms in their pristine 
perfection, it must be confessed that some of them should 
not only be sung, but that the singing should be sustained 
by the most powerful accompaniments ; and any one who has 
heard a slow precentor calling on a silent congregation, 

“ Praise Him with trumpets’ sound ; His praise 
With psaltery advance,” 


or psalms like the 47th and 95th, with their swift sequences, 
cumulative and crushing towards the close, going off like 
minute guns, with long stops at the end of each stanza; or 
psalms with choruses like the 107th, or antiphonies like the 
24th, the 118th, the 136th, swept pell-mell along, without the 
least distinction between the portions designed for a single 
voice and those for the whole congregation ; to say nothing 
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of passages which should be soft and subdued thundered 
forth with all the might of exulting trebles and bassooning 
baritones, as when, by way of climax to the 95th Psalm, 
the seated minstrels throw es their heads, and shout, 
“O come and let us worship Him, 
Let us bow down withal, 
And on our knees before the Lord, 
Our Maker, let us fall,” 

and then,—‘ Let us pray,”—jump up, and stand staring 
round them for the next twenty minutes; whether or not he 
may deem this the absolute optimism, or only bear with it 
as needful during the present distress, and whether or not 
psalteries and sackbuts would mend the matter, a candid 
observer will scarcely maintain that this is exactly the wa 
it was done in the days of King David. But just because it 
is modern and indigenous, a hymn takes care of itself. It 
needs no Lowth nor Herder to explain its structure, and 
point out the changes of person, and the consequent need for 
a change of parts in the music; nor does it need any mighty 
and over-mastering instrument to command the singers, 
accelerating or retarding the movements, and with bursts of 
melody filling up each aching void in the harmony. 

Ourselves, tenacious of old usage, and uneasy when 
changes are talked of, as long as we can remember we have 
coveted an enlargement of our Christian psalmody ; and we 
now record our deep and solemn conviction, that the church 
which excludes from its praises that evangelical element 
which these latter days have so largely supplied, is not only 
needlessly excluding a large element of life and power, but 
we do not see how such a community can long remain the 
church of the people. Pending negotiations for union, it 
may not be orulenl to multiply collections, all of which may 
shortly be merged in some conjoint hymn-book, more select 
or more comprehensive than those at present existing; but 
surely it is not wise to ignore the great and growing desire 
for such additional aids to devotion which exists among the 
laity, and which, if the result of a revived and more 
thoroughly Christian piety, ought to be hailed with grati- 
tude, and which, although it were the mere consequence of 
advancing culture, ought not to be treated with contempt. 
In church music there is already a wide-spread improve- 
ment; but this of itself will soon necessitate an expanded 
psalmody. Music is not, like the Scotch and English Psalms, 
confined to three metres; and of the Psalms themselves, 
there are now versions by Watts, Montgomery, and Lyte, 
which, without superseding the time-hallowed Rous and 
Brady, would offer an agreeable alternative. But there are 
also ‘‘ new songs,” which have sprung from the very depths 
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of Christian experience, as well as from the very necessities 
of the Christian church, within these last generations, and 
which, more truly than sermons or nome or treatises, are 
the cardiphonia of modern Christianity. ispered in the 
sick-room, and murmured in the silent shade, sung at the 
family altar, and lifted up in clear joyful strains by youth- 
ful voices in the Sabbath school, the atmosphere is full of 
them, and, right or wrong, those who use them have come 
to believe that they are full of Christ. Nor is it well that, 
going from their prayer-meeting or their home into the 
house of God, they should feel as if they had come into a 
colder clime, with a more formal and far-off communion. 
Even a Quaker meeting, with no song at all, or a Hebrew 
synagogue, with nothing but the song of Moses and the 
Psalms, is better than no worship whatever ; but those in 
whom the word of Christ dwells richly, will naturally speak 
to one another in psalms and hymns in which the name of 
Jesus sounds. J. H. 
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A Critical History of Christian Literature and Doctrine, from the Death of 
the Apostles to the Nicene Council. By James Donatvson, M.A. Vol. 1., 


“The Apostolical Fathers.” London. 1864. 


have before us the first volume of a work which pro- 
mises to be of considerable interest, although we sus- 
ect that its author greatly over-estimates its importance. 
t is unquestionably desirable that the patristic writings 
should be studied more than they are, and consequently that 
all possible facilities should be provided for their study; but 
it appears to us that, in order that this study may have 
its full value, it must be conducted by careful perusal, either 
of the originals, or of faithful and accurate translations. 
Now, to theologians generally, the originals of the fathers 
are sufficiently accessible; while others can acquire a fair 
knowledge of their principal works through the medium of 
existing translations. To our thinking, there are but few of 
the purposes which the study of ancient Christian literature 
is fitted to serve, that cannot be better accomplished other- 
wise than by the means which Mr Donaldson proposes to 
furnish, and of which he gives us a specimen in the volume 
before us. Still there may be good ends served by such a 
work ;—one we thankfully acknowledge, that it has set us to 
the reading of treatises to which we have for a long time been 
strangers,—and it is therefore worth while to examine the 
volume before us at some length. 
Mr Donaldson’s plan is to discuss fully the claims of all 
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the reputed writings of the ante-Nicene fathers to be ac- 
counted genuine, to give a brief abstract of their contents, 
and to state the particulars of their teaching on the most 
important theological topics. In the volume now issued, he 
thus handles the works of the so-called apostolical fathers, 
admitting, to a certain extent, the claims of the first epistle 
of Clement, the epistle of Barnabas, the epistle of Polycarp, 
the Pastor of Hermas, and the fragments of Papias, to be 
regarded as the productions of men who lived in or shortly 
after the times of the apostles. Other writings which have 
been reputed to belong to that period he rejects, handing 
them over for consideration to a subsequent volume. With 
respect to some of these writings, we shall have occasion to 
speak before we have done; but, in the mean time, we must 
enter a protest in limine against our author’s mode of pro- 
ceeding with respect to them. In the present volume, which 
professes to give an account of the apostolic fathers, we 
were surely entitled to expect to be furnished with reasons 
for the rejection of certain writings, as well as for the 
acceptance of others; but no such reasons does our author 
give us, except with reference to the Martyrdom of Polycarp. 
No doubt some time hence Mr Donaldson will give us his 
reasons for believing that these writings belong to some 
later period, but we ought to have had the negative side of 
the argument now, and to have been put in a position to 
judge of the propriety of rejecting them from this period. 
And this claim is greatly strengthened by the fact that our 
author founds an argument, which he repeats again and 
again, and which is in fact the main terminus ad quem of his 
book, as to the indefiniteness of the early patristic theology, 
upon the assumption that the writings which he examines 
constitute the whole body of apostolico-patristic literature. 
Now, it may be so, and in time our author may shew that 
it isso; but in the mean time he asks us to accept a conclu- 
sion, and that not of minor importance, but one which it 
appears to be the main object of his work to establish, 
without furnishing us with any notion of the grounds on 
which it is founded. The conclusion that certain doctrines 
are not taught in any of the writings of the apostolic fathers, 
manifestly required as one of its premises, that certain 
writings constitute the whole of this class, and no one can 
accept as a substitute for this the very different proposition, 
that certain writings belong to this class. Yet it is the latter 
pra alone with which our author occupies himself. To 

ave discussed the claims of such works as the second epistle 


of Clement, the epistle to Diognetus, and the epistles of 
Ignatius, needed not have made his volume unreasonably 
large, while it would have given it a value which it does not 
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now possess. The want of such discussion not merely de- 
tracts from its value, but, in our estimation, vitiates it alto- 
gether. If we are required to believe that ‘‘ the evangelical 
school are wrong in asserting that it is necessary for a man 
to believe in original sin, the Trinity, the atonement, and 
similar dogmas, before he can be a Christian,” we are surely 
entitled to claim that one of the premises from which the con- 
clusion is drawn should be something else than a mere asser- 
tion of Mr Donaldson. Yet this is the position in which the 
matter is left in respect to one of the premises. We shall 
address ourselves to the consideration of the other by and 
by, which is, that the earliest Christians did not believe 
these dogmata. In the mean time, with respect to this one, 
we repeat that Mr Donaldson cannot expect any reader to 
attach the smallest value to his assertion in regard to such 
a matter, and that he has not advanced a single step towards 
the establishment of his conclusion. 

The Introduction, which occupies about half the volume, 
lays down the principles on which the age of ancient writings 
is to be determined, and gives an account of previous inves- 
tigations in the patristic field. On each of these subjects we 
would make a few observations. 

Of course the evidence as to the authorship of a book is 
either external or internal. With respect to the use of the 
former, Mr Donaldson interposes the following caution :— 


“ This important principle is to be continually kept in mind, that 
all past evidence is to be measured and estimated by our experience 
of evidence at the present time. ‘ Historical evidence,’ says Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, ‘like judicial evidence, is founded on the 
testimony of credible witnesses. Unless these witnesses had per- 
sonal and immediate perception of the facts which they report— 
unless they saw and heard what they undertake to relate as haviug 
happened—their evidence is not entitled to credit. As all original 
witnesses must be contemporary with the events which they attest, 
it is a necessary condition for the credibility of a witness that he be 
a contemporary, though a contemporary is not necessarily a credible 
witness. Unless, therefore, a historical account can be traced by 
probable proof to the testimony of contemporaries, the first condi- 
tion of historical credibility fails.’ The forgetfulness of this prin- 
ciple has retarded the ascertainment of the exact truth, in regard 
to many points of early Christian literature, to a degree that is 
scarcely conceivable.” 


We have no occasion to consider the soundness or un- 
soundness of the principle laid down by Sir George Lewis 
with reference to historical events; but we have no doubt 
that the application which Mr Donaldson makes of it is al- 
together unreasonable, and would, if carried out, reduce us 
to a state of absolute scepticism regarding the authorship 
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not only of all ancient, but of all modern literature also. The 
analogy of judicial evidence is fallacious in the extreme, 
inasmuch as that hearsay evidence, which judicial rules 
systematically exclude- altogether, is in this case all in all. 
We doubt if there be half-a-dozen men living who can give 
what would be admitted as absolutely unexceptionable judi- 
cial testimony to the fact that Mr Thackeray was the author 
of Vanity Fair. If we were asked to swear to this as a fact, 
we must decline doing so; and yet we are as certain of it as 
we are of any fact to which we would unhesitatingly swear. 
Now, why is this, but just because the appropriate evidence 
for establishing the authenticity of a book is of a different 
kind from judicial evidence? There was a rumour univer- 
sally spread at the time of the publication of the book 
that Mr Thackeray was its author; he never disclaimed 
it, and no other writer ever claimed it. This is all that 
we know about the matter, and it is sufficient to produce 
the strongest possible conviction in our minds; as strong 
as could have been produced by any amount of evidence 
given on oath in a court of justice. Mr Donaldson of course 
knows this as well as we. He states the common-sense 
view of the matter in such sentences as these :—‘‘ We re- 
. ceive the statements of contemporaries as true, unless there 
is some reason to look upon them as false.” ‘‘ The testi- 
mony of a later period may be, and generally is, the ‘testi- 
mony of contemporaries handed down from one generation to 
another.” And upon these principles of common sense he 
appears to us to act; whereas, had he acted on the other 
principle stated, he could not have formed any judgment 
whatever with respect to the age or authorship of the docu- 
ments with which he has to deal. 

In point of fact, it is manifest that we cannot expect to 
find much historical or external evidence with reference to 
these documents, composed a dozen centuries before the in- 
vention of printing; in an age when literature of any kind 
was comparatively scanty, and literature that was at all 
likely to take any notice of the books in question was scarcel 
existent at all; in days when there were no literary periodi- 
cals, no publishers’ lists or booksellers’ advertisements, no 
library catalogues, no copyright-act or entry at Stationers’ 
Hall. The overwhelming amount of evidence that we possess 
for the books of the New Testament is perhaps apt to excite 
unreasonable expectations with reference to the Christian 
books of the succeeding age. But the cases are entirely 
different. The scriptural books were the authoritative 
standards of the Christian writers. It was scarcely possible 
for them to write on any subject without appealing or refer- 
ring to these. But it was not so with the post-apostolic 
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writings. Whatever external evidence we have for them 
we should be thankful for, but we have no cause to be 
staggered by its scantiness. The want of such evidence 
makes nothing against the claims of a book, unless it can 
be shewn that a writer who must have been familiar with 
it if it existed, and who might have made a use favourable 
to his own purpose of its statements or its arguments, actu- 
ally makes no use of them. In that case certainly the ab- 
sence of evidence would give rise to a presumption against 
the book, but in no other case ought it to do so. And 
even in the application of this argument we must be careful 
not to assume that writers in one country were likely to be 
acquainted with the books which might be current in an- 
other. Upon the whole, our own conviction is that we 
have no right to expect more than a minimum of external 
evidence for the authenticity of the writings of the apostolic 
fathers. We must make up our minds at the outset to be 
“ contented with little, and thankful for any.” 

In the scarcity of external evidence we are the more thrown 
back upon internal, and the more important it becomes that 
we have correct views as to the principles on which this is 
to be estimated. We are bound to state those of our author 
in his own words :— 


“On the whole, then, the approach to the criticism of early 
Christian literature must be made with suspicion and. caution. 
But we are not to be driven by such considerations into absolute 
despair. On the contrary, we shall find that most cases admit at 
least of some kind of solution. The mode of dealing with the in- 
ternal evidence will of course vary in each particular case, 

“But the main principle of all such investigations deserves de- 
liberate enunciation here—that a book to which external testimony 
bears no satisfactory evidence cannot be regarded as genuine if its 
doctrines or its statements differ materially from the doctrines or 
statements of the period. It is acknowledged that such a standard 
is fallible. But the mode of procedure is the only right one. The 
book is set aside for the time as of uncertain date. All the works 
which are known to belong to the period to which this one claims, 
or is said to belong, are examined carefully, and if modes of expres- 
sion, evolutions of opinion, indications of controversies, and such 
like, occur in it which do nut occur in them, we may set down 
the book as being of a later date.” 


Our author admits his principle to be fallible; we hold it 
to be false and necessarily fallacious. He asserts that the 
mode of procedure is the only right one; we maintain that 
it is essentially a wrongone. 

In the first place, it necessarily involves a petitio principii, 
and it is impossible to apply it without reasoning vicious] 
in a circle. We have, let us suppose, four writings, whic 
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we shall call A, B, OC, D, and we wish to ascertain the 
age of their production. We find that there is ‘‘ a mode of 
expression, or an evolution of opinion ” in D, which does not 
occur in any of the other three. We are therefore bound 
summarily to reject D. It is henceforth out of court, and 
can have no locus standi for any purpose whatever in our 
further investigation. We next find ‘“‘ a mode of expression 
or evolution of opinion " in C, which does not occur in A or 
B. True there is a similar one in D; for although D dif- 
fered in one mode of expression from all the three, yet it 
agrees with C in that wherein C differs from A and B. But 
C can get no benefit from this agreement, for D is now for 
all such purposes non-existent, and in that non-existence C 
must of necessity share. We now compare B with A, and 
find in B “‘amode of expression or evolution of opinion” which 
A does not sanction ; and although it might have been sup- 
ported by C and D, it is too late for that now; B is rejected, 
and A stands alone in its glory. As to the treatment of it, 
this last rose of summer, there may be room for difference 
of opinion. Some may say that it ought to stand, inasmuch 
as it does not differ in modes of expression or evolution of 
opinions from any existing literature of the age; while 
others may hold that all its expressions and all its opinions 
are unsupported by those of any existing literature. For 
ourselves we adopt the latter view, as at once more logical 
and more merciful ; and 


“ Thus kindly we scatter its leaves o'er the bed 
Where all its companions lie withered and dead.” 


Our regret at the extinction of the family is all the more 
embittered by the reflection, that if we had only begun our 
investigation at the other end, we should have saved three 
out of the four ; for it will be observed that B contains all 
that A does, and a little more; that C corroborates all of 
B; that D vouches for the whole of C, and is condemned only 
for its own excess in evolution of opinion above C. This is 
an extreme case, doubtless, but it is a case to which a sound 
principle would bear application; and it is a case, more- 
over, not very different from that with which our author has 
immediately to do, for the scantity of the literature of the 
period immediately succeeding that of the apostles renders 
it an extreme case too. 

But even if the method were not utterly unsound in prin- 
ciple, it is manifestly most impracticable or most dangerous 
in its application. Amongst the writers of any given age, 
amongst the contributors to any one number of any Review, 
there are innumerable differences of style and infinite shades 
of opinion; for every writer who is not a slavish imitator 
of some other, has peculiar modes of thinking and speaking. 
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Were it not so, literature would be duller and more mono- 
tonous than it is; and critics like our author would be de- 

rived of one of their most serviceable weapons. Now, who 
is able, in respect of modes of expression, to draw the line 
betwixt those differences which must be allowed to exist be- 
tween every writer and every other, and those which are in- 
compatible with the co-evality of the writers who use them ? 
It would not be difficult, by means of this principle, to prove 
with respect to some writers, that they never did exist at all. 
Take for example the biographer of Cromwell and of 
Frederick the Great. ‘To what age shall we assign his writ- 
ings ? Undoubtedly there are in them modes of expression 
unparalleled in any age before or since the flood; and so we 
are constrained to hold that they can belong to no age, and 
there can be no place found for them in this world, or in any 
other ; but they must be ruthlessly shovelled forth into one 
of his own “‘ dust-bins of creation!” 

But it is not only “‘ modes of expression” that are too 
subtle to be judged of in this way. The “ evolution of 
opinion ”’ is almost equally so. Take an example. We are 
examining a certain writing claiming to belong to the Eliza- 
bethan age. We find a messenger charged with the execu- 
tion of acertain trust, and he unhesitatingly declares his ability 
to correspond with the remotest regions of the earth in a 
wonderfully short space of time. Now in no other writings 
do we hear of the instantaneous transmission of intelligence 
until we come down to the Victorian age. Hence the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream is not the production of Shakespeare, 
or of any writer priorto Professor Wheatstone, who first evolved 
the idea of girdling the earth in forty minutes. But ona fur- 
ther and more critical examination of the passage, we find 
that not only is intelligence to be transmitted, but a material 
flower is to be brought back; and we are reminded that 
even the feats of the electric telegraph do not include the 
conveyance of nosegays. This idea is not even yet evolved; 
and so the writing in question must be concluded to be- 
long, not to any age past or present, but to some one yet 
future ! 

But our author's principle is not murderous merely; we 
are afraid it may be found to be suicidal also. What if it 
be found that this very principle is the evolution of an idea 
unknown to the writers of any age that has yet “‘ achieved 
existence”? In this question we have a very special interest, 
for the reviewer being in the order of nature and of time 
subsequent to the work reviewed, the postponement of Mr 
Donaldson’s existence to an indefinite future will involve 
& similar postponement of our own! 

But we are reassured. The idea is not new. The prin- 
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ciple has been acted upon by others, before it was enunciated - 


by our author. We have not acumen enough to perceive 
any essential difference between it and that of the Tubingen 
school of critics, whose method Mr Donaldson holds up to 
deserved ridicule. We are quite sure that our author is ear- 
nest and sincere in his reprobation of the Tubingen method ; 
and yet, we repeat, that we cannot perceive any essential 
difference betwixt the principle of that method and his own. 
They equally proceed upon a wrong estimate of the-province 
and the possibilities of criticism. That province is to ascer- 
tain what writers have said, and what they have meant, not to 
postulate what they must have said, and how they must have 
said it. Criticism has no other path to walk in than that 
which Bacon pointed out to the student of nature. It is to 
investigate, not to prescribe. It has to do, not with fancy- 
ings, but with findings. Whenever it violates this rule, it 
must, if it is to be consistent, go on to its full development 
in the method of the Tubingen school. Our author is not 
the first who has started back in horror from the develop- 
ment of that which, in its nascent state, pleased him well ;— 
“So strange thy outcry, and thy words so strange 

Thou interpusest, that my sudden hand 

Prevented, spares to tell thee yet by deeds 

What it intends ; till first I know of thee 

What thing thou artthusdouble-formed ; and why, 

In this infernal vale first met, thou call’st 

Me father, and that phantasm call'st my son. 


I know thee not, nor ever saw till now 
Sight more detestable than him and thee.” 


The chapters in which our author gives an account of the 
labours of his predecessors in this field, have afforded us not 
a little amusement. The substance of them is, that all who 
have gone before him were either utterly incompetent, or con- 
sciously or unconsciously dishonest, and that the world and 
the church have been doomed to wait all through these long 
centuries for his appearance. Such a charge of dishonesty 
or incompetence does he bring against all Romanists, and all 
Protestants ; and as if he were afraid that this division may 
not be sufficiently exhaustive, he devotes a paragraph or two 
to include also Dr Newman in his Anglican phase. And yet, 
strange to say, Mr Donaldson’s egotism is not particularly 
offensive, while it is exceedingly amusing. It is difficult to 
account for this ; and it is with considerable diffidence that 
we venture upon an explanation. In this age of speculation 
and investigation, strong, undoubting, old-fashioned faith is 
so rare, that it is refreshing to find it, whatever be its object ; 
and such faith our author does display, the object being him- 


self. Nota doubt ever crosses his mind that the work which 
he has undertaken is the most important work that was ever 
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wrought, that nothing has hitherto been done towards its 
accomplishment, and that he is destined to do it in such 
absolute perfection, that nothing will ever need to be added 
to his performance. As this kind of wisdom was born with 
him, so it may die with him, or occupy itself with admiration 
of his achievements. We are not sure that we have made it 
clear how this is amusing; but we know that such is the 
effect it produces upon us. 

And what is to be the effect of the great revolution which 
the work now commenced is to produce? Nothing less than 
the demolition of the great pile of theological dogma, and 
the establishment of the broadest of Broad-church theo- 
logy. Now just one point at present upon this subject, to 
which we shall have occasion to return. If all Romanist 
writers, all Protestant writers, and Dr Newman, have been 
alike disqualified for making the proper use of the patristic 
writings, through their prejudices in believing certain doc- 
trines, did it never strike Mr Donaldson, that some portion 
of disqualification may attach to him, through his prejudices 
against these doctrines? We honestly believe that it never 
struck him; butitis just possiblethatit may strike his readers. 
But of course Mr Donaldson will say that he has no pre- 
judices, that although his views are published in the Intro- 
duction, yet they are in reality the conclusions deduced from 
his studies, as the mathematicians enunciate their proposi- 
tions for the convenience of students, before they demon- 
strate them. And is it quite impossible that some of 
the Romanist, Protestant, or Anglican writers may in like 
manner have attained to a persuasion of the truth of the 
doctrines which they severally believe? Must a belief of the 
doctrine of the atonement be a prejudice which will warp 
the minds of all who hold it in judging of the meaning of 
Greek words and sentences? Must a disbelief of it be the 
result of unprejudiced investigation ? 

As a specimen of the cool way in which our author faces 
difficulties, and the utter unconsciousness which he displays 
throughout that he may possibly be wrong, and that others, 
Romanists, Protestants, or Dr Newman may possibly be 
right, we shall present our readers with the penultimate para- 
graph of his Introduction :— 


“Of the Tubingen school not much need be said fere. Their 
expositions of the early Christian theology are often exceedingly 
fair. In dealing with the apostles, however, they are anxious to 
carry out their notion of a difference even to doctrine. But the 
only great difference of doctrine which they supposed to have existed 
between the apostles disappears before a fair interpretation of the 
passages alleged. The doctrine is that of justification by faith. 

aul is supposed to have preached a peculiar doctrine on this point. 
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On all hands this peculiar doctrine is allowed to appear in a very 
modified form in the subsequent ages ; and in the Epistle of James 
some have supposed that Paul's doctrine is flatly contradicted. The 
supposition of a difference arises mainly from two circumstances : 
a false meaning attached to diam; and a forgetfulness that Paul 
speaks principally of trust in God, not in Christ. The word d:xoud 
is not used in the New Testament in its classical sense. We have 
to fall back on its etymological meaning. This meaning is either 
to make a person who is sinful righteous, or to declare a person 
righteous who is righteous. The meaning attributed to it is, to 
treat a person who is guilty as if he really were not guilty. Only 
the most concurring evidence of unquestionable examples of such a 
use of the word, would justify a man in giving it this meaning. 
And no such examples can be found within the first three centuries 
at least. Now Paul's doctrine was this. He is arguing against 
Judaism. He maintains that if a man’s righteousness is to depend 
on the performance of the law, then righteousness is an impossibi- 
lity. No man can do, or ever has done, all that he ought to do. 
Can man, then, be righteous at all? Unquestionably, says Paul. 
There is a righteousness which consists in trusting God. The per- 
son may have sinned, but his hope is in God; and whatever he has 
to do, the motive is his confidence in God. The case of Abraham 
was a most pertinent example of this righteousness. How could a 
man obtain this righteousness—this trust in God? Unquestionably 
by faith in Christ. Christ was the way to God ; and he who trusts 
Christ will certainly learn to trust God, and attain the righteousness 
which is not according to man, but according to God.” 


Of course we entirely agree with our author in the opinion 
that there is no real difference between the doctrine of Paul 
and that of James. But sad it were if this reconcilement 
could not be effected otherwise than by his method. We 
cannot enter here upon the great doctrine of justification by 
faith as a theological dogma; but we venture to say, that a 
shallower piece of criticism, more pretentiously stated, it 
would be Visicult to produce from any writer, Romanist, 
Protestant, or Dr Newman. What is the classical sense of 
&:xesow ? How does Mr Donaldson ascertain that Paul does 
not use it in that sense? Of the two etymological senses, 
whether does Paul use it in the one or the other, or in both, 
or sometimes in the one, sometimes in the other, sometimes 
in both? But after all, what does Mr Donaldson himself 
mean by righteousness? Does it mean anything different 
from pilteoss ? If it do not, then why does Paul himself so 
often distinguish between them? If it do, then we challenge 
Mr Donaldson to shew that it has any other meaning than 
that which he rejects, the treating of a man who is not per- 
sonally righteous as if he were righteous, and that through 
the imputation of the righteousness of another. 

Coming at length to the body of the work, we are reminded 
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that we must economise our space somewhat more than we 
have done in our remarks upon the Introduction. For this 
end, it will perhaps be better to give up thought of considering 
some questions that we had meant to discuss, and to con- 
fine ourselves to a somewhat full consideration of one or two. 

We have already stated that our author discusses the 
treatise called the Martyrdom of Polycarp, which he rejects 
as a historical document of any authority, although he 
admits that it may have a historical basis. As the earliest 
external testimony to it is that of Irenwus, the question 
must be determined by internal evidence alone. We cannot 
possibly give our author’s reasonings at full length, but we 
shall state them in brief as fairly as we can. 

1. Our author’s first objection to the narrative is that it 
professes to be given by Christians who were eye-witnesses 
of the martyrdom. 

“What took the Christian brethren to the stadium? Were they 
going to glut their eyes with the sight of their aged pastor devoured 
by wild beasts? Was there not a strong feeling prevalent among 
Christians that it was sinful and cruel to attend these shows, even 
when slaves were the objects of the sport? Nay, would not the 
church itself have pronounced a strong condemnation against these 
very individuals for thus beiog found in a place consecrated to the 
vilest exhibitions of idolatrous worship? But perhaps it may 
said that the games were over, and they expected that they wou 
simply see Polycarp tried. This pleaisinvalid. The stadium was 
not the place for a trial. Polycarp was sought, according to the 
account, expressly at the request of the very people who were feast- 
ing their eyes with the death of martyrs by wild beasts; and though 
Polycarp came too late for the fight with wild beasts, the people in 
the stadium nevertheless expected to see a sight.” 

We have stated this objection in our author’s own words, 
because we could not reasonably expect that our readers 
would have believed us if we had stated the substance of it 
in-ours. Indeed, if there had been any possible alterna- 
tive, we should not ourselves have believed that Mr Donald- 
son, or any other man, could have written such a passage. 
What ? en we enter with bated breath the chamber 
where a revered father is struggling in the dread encounter 
with the last enemy, is it that we may “glut our eyes” with the 
sight of his sore sufferings? In all the long annals of mar- 
tyrdom, is there a record of even one in which there were 
not sympathising hearts in the crowd of spectators, stron 
men, and delicate women too, eager to mark every look, an 
treasure up every word of him whom they loved, and to 
derive from him a lesson of fortitude, whith they might be 
called on ere long to put in practice, when their own day 
should come to seal their testimony with their blood? Has 
Mr Donaldson forgotten how, when the great leader of the 
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army of martyrs was enduring his mysterious anguish, 
there stood by his cross his mother, and his mother’s sister, 
Mary the wife of Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene? Had they, 
and the disciple whom he loved, come to “‘ glut their eyes” 
with the sight of his agony? Is there no chord in Mr 
Donaldson’s heart that vibrates to the pathos of the Stabat 
Mater Dolorosa ? 

The fact that the martyrdom took place in the stadium 
does not in the slightest degree alter the case. There never 
was a Christian man who would have hesitated for a single 
moment to enter the stadium for such a purpose; there 
never was a Christian church that would have censured or 
blamed him for so doing. ° 

2. Mr Donaldson objects to the narrative on the ground 
that various miraculous incidents are recorded in it. He 
admits that it is not impossible that these might occur, but 
holds that it is extremely improbable. Now with this we 
agree; that is, we do not believe that miracles occurred ; but 
we can see no difficulty in believing that events occurred 
which were regarded by the Christian spectators as miracu- 
lous. The first of these events is the voice which is said to 
have come from heaven as the martyr was entering into the 
stadium, ‘‘ Be strong, and act the man, O Polycarp” (‘oxyus 
xa) dvdgiZov Tlo\ixagas). Now it was as likely a thing as any- 
thing can be, that some Christian in the gallery, seeing 
his venerated pastor approach, should give vent to his 
overcharged feelings in such an exclamation; and it was not 
at all unlikely that those who were entering with Polycarp 
should suppose that the voice was that of God direct from 
heaven. ‘ But,” says our author, “there is a great impro- 
bability about its being the voice of a Christian. Would a 
Christian dare to cry so loudly in the midst of a tumult 
which was directed solely against Christians, that other men 
could hear the voice distinctly? And if the voice was that 
of a Christian, must he not have belonged to the church of 
the Smyrneans, and would he have been such a coward and 
deceiver as not to have told that it was he who cried aloud, 
and thus corrected the mistaken fancy of his brethren? We 
do not say that such a deception among Christians is im- 
possible, but we must say that it is in the highest degree 
improbable.” In answer to this, we would only say, that in 
the state of excitement in which the Christians were, it is 
not only not impossible, but in the highest degree probable, 
that the utterer of the voice was for the moment uncon- 
scious of the danger to which he exposed himself, that he 
saw only Polycarp, that he uttered the cry unconsciously, 
and - afterwards he did not even remember that he had 
uttered it, 
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The second supposed miracle is, that the fire formed an 
arch around the body of Polycarp, and refused to burn it, so 
that the butcher (xougsxrw2) was obliged to despatch him 
with a dagger. Now we have little doubt that this is an 
exaggeration, but surely it is not ground enough to warrant 
the rejection of the narrative. The wood was not provided 
beforehand for the purpose, it was hastily collected by the 
zealous rabble from the workshops and baths; it was pro- 
bably deficient in quantity; it was not arranged by a pro- 
fessional executioner, but thrown together at random; it 
therefore was probably arranged in a way as little suitable 
as possible for the purpose; the wind blew the flame into 
the form of an arch or the belly of a sail (wome2 *odévn cAviev ied 
sviparos +n20vuivn), and the people, very naturally, as we ven- 
ture to think, regarded it as a special interposition of God. 

The next objection is founded upon the following passage: 
—‘‘ And when he had done this, a dove and a great quantity 
of blood came out, so as to put out the fire” («ids wagorsza 
xal Tides aivaros, aore xaracSeca: rd cig). Now, with reference 
to this passage, it must strike every reader that it is not 
expressed in such a way as we should have expected, had it 
been intended to be the description of a phenomenon, which, 
if it had occurred, would have been unparalleled in any age. 
Surely the issue of a dove from the wound would have had 
at least a sentence appropriated to its narration; but here 
the dove and the quantity of blood are classed together, as 
if the issue of each from the wound was equally natural. 
Then it is to be considered that Eusebius, in quoting the 

ssage, leaves out the reference to the dove altogether, 

e cannot doubt, therefore, that it was either added to the 
text after his time, or else that there is an intentional or 
accidental corruption of the text as it now stands. It has 
been suggested that the proper reading would be, side éa’ 
agroreeg TARb0s aluaros, ‘there came out on the left side a 

uantity of blood.” Or may it not be that we should read, 
Finds 4 Tepioregd xal, &ec., and understand it to mean that then 
the dove, the pure soul of Polycarp to wit, took its flight, 
while the blood flowed profusely from the wound? It is ad- 
mitted that these emendations are conjectural; but they are 
both, especially the one which we have ventured to suggest, 
80 extremely slight, that we are confident that the accept- 
ance of either of them is much more reasonable than the 
rejection of the document altogether. 

As our author founds another objection upon this passage 
further on, although the does not attach much weight to it, 
we may as well notice it here. In a subsequent part of the 
narrative, we hear of the fire as still existing, whereas it 
would appear from this sentence that it was extinguished. 
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Now, to us it appears that the writer does not intend to say 
that the fire was completely extinguished, but only partially, 
and we suspect that this is implied in the word (xaracGsoa,) 
by which it is expressed. 

We have not thought it necessary to take notice of the 
statement that a sweet smell was perceived by the by- 
standers while Polycarp was standing in the midst of the 
fire. What more likely, what more in accordance with 
Asiatic customs, than that some of the Christians should 
throw incense into the fire ? 

8. Our author objects to the account of the efforts which 
the Christians made to obtain the dead body of Polycarp, 
and the way in which these were frustrated by the solicita- 
tions of the Jews addressed to the Roman governor. His 
objections are twofold—first, that it is not likely that at such 
a time the Christians would have dared so to rush into the 
lion’s mouth, and identify themselves with a cause which 
was so virulently persecuted; and secondly, that the argu- 
ment used by the Jews, viz., that the Christians desired to 
have the body that they might worship it, would not have 
been used by the Jews, and would not have prevailed with 
the governor, since neither the one nor the other cared 
whom or what the Christians worshipped. With respect to 
the first, it is sufficient to say that there are some things 
in heaven and earth, and in the hearts of Christians, which 
are not dreamt of in the philosophy of cold critics; and that, 
in point of fact, we do find that, reasonably or unreasonably, 
these Christians were in the habit of confessing with their 
mouth the Lord Jesus whom they loved. As tothe second 
branch of the objection, it may be quite true that in the ab- 
stract neither Jews nor heathens had any greater objection to 
their worshipping Polycarp than to their worshipping Christ; 
but it would have been unquestionably very grating to the feel- 
ings of the governor that that man should become an object of 
worship whom he had just put to death as a malefactor. 

4. The other objections of our author, being more or less of 
a verbal character, we shall bring together under one head. 
He says that the desire of the Christians to possess the bod. 
of the martyr'was an instance of the collecting of relics, whi 
was not introduced into the church till a later period! Now, 
no doubt the body was, in a certain sense, a relic, but the de- 
sire of treating such relics, as the narrative expressly tells us 
that the Christians intended to treat this one, namely, by 
securing for it decent burial, was in the church and in the 
world—all the world—long before this. Again, he says that 
the expression, xowwrijcu ry ayiw adres cagxiy, means, he sup- 
poses, “‘ taking the eucharist in company of the bones, and 
thus, as it were, taking it in company of the martyr.” Now, 
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if we believed this to be the meaning of the expression, we 
should certainly suspect that the clause was a subsequent 
in lation ; but we do not believe that it means more than 
“to obtain his holy flesh as a common or public possession.” 

Another objection in our author’s own words :—‘‘ We have 
no instance from a contem writing of the day of 
martyrdom being called the birth of the martyrs, or of 
any church celebrating that day. The custom unquestion- 
ably began at a period not very long after this, but there is 
not the slightest proof that it had yet begun.” We have 
already discussed at full length the principle involved in 
this. As to this special application of it, we would only ask, 
Since the practice is admitted to have existed ‘‘ not very long 
after this,” what reason can we have to believe that it may 
not have begun now ? 

Our author endeavours to cast ridicule upon the inscrip- 
tion, which he translates thus :—‘‘ The church of God which 
sojourns in Smyrna to the church of God which sojourns 
in Philomelium, and to all the parishes of the holy and 
catholic church in every place.” The last clause, he says, 
is one of the most absurd that can be conceived. Here is a 
letter addressed especially to one small church, and in 
_general to all the churches in the world! To our thinking, 
it is not a whit more absurd than multitudes of other for- 
mule which we are in the habit of using every day; such, 
for example, as ‘‘ Know all men by these presents.” And 
that it was not absurd the event has shewn, seeing that it 
actually has reached those to whom it was addressed, inas- 
much as all branches of the holy and catholic church in 
every place are actually at this hour in possession of it. 

Our author objects to the following passage :—‘‘ All the 
people wondered that there should be such a difference 
between the unbelieving and the elect, of whom he was one 
—the most admirable Polycarp having been an tee 
and prophetic teacher in our times, and an overseer [bishop] 
of the catholic church in Smyrna. For every word which 
he uttered both was accomplished, and shall be accom- 
plished.” Upon this Mr Donaldson remarks :— 


“The part added is utterly out of place. One of the elect, the 
writer gravely tells the people to whom he writes, was Polycarp— 
as if they did not know, as if they had not written to ask more 
particularly about the martyrdom, having just heard the most 
general rumours. And not only so, but the writer goes into parti- 
culars. The church in Philomelium writes to the church in Smyrna, 
asking an account of the martyrdom of one of their overseers; and 
the church in Smyrna, in its reply, gravely informs its sister church 
that Polycarp was an overseer, not in our church, but in the 
catholic church in Smyrna.” Sas 


Is, then, the language of strong emotion always so logical 
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that we must reject a document because a mourner does 
not talk in formal syllogisms? It is not many days since 
we heard a widow, sobbing over the coffin of her husband, 
express herself in terms almost identical. We had sug- 
gested to her the ordinary consolation, that death is not a 
loss, but gain to the Christian. ‘‘ And a Christian was 
A. B.,” she replied, ‘ if ever there was one ; and he was my 
dear husband for five and thirty years, and I never heard 
an ill word out of his mouth.” What Mr Donaldson 
might have thought had he been present we do not know. 
For our part, we did not think her exclamation “‘ out of 
place,” although it gave us no information which we did not 

ssess before. Her object was not to give us information, 

ut to give vent to the emotions of her own grieving heart. 

Again, our author says that the doctrine that man merits 
redemption by his own suffering is mentioned; but this not 
being a primitive doctrine, the passage in which it occurs 
must be spurious. The passage referred to is the follow- 
ing: — al sxzosiyovres rr Tod Xgrorod yagizs raw Kocminan narEpcénuy 
Bacdvar, Bice pitts agas si» aiwwoey xdracw sLayopuliuswi: ‘and 
holding by the grace of Christ, they despised worldly tor- 
ments, in the course of an hour buying out eternal punish- 
ment.”” Now, this may be a loose mode of expression, and 
very likely the church of Symrna would not have used it 
could they have foreseen the corruption of doctrine that was 
afterwards to be introduced into the church; but no one 
reading the passage will imagine that it is intended to teach 
that the martyrs by their sufferings made atonement for 
any sin that they had committed, or purchased relief from 
any punishment that they had incurred; but only that they 
escaped the sin and the punishment of apostasy. Thus, 
in a not improper sense, they might be said to buy out 
eternal sufferings by temporary, if their shrinking from 
these would have led them to incur the others. This is 
a very different thing from the doctrine of salvation by 
human merits ; and no one will deny that this, and nothing 
else, is what the passage teaches. 

The narrative states that the venerable martyr, when the 
pile was prepared, put off his clothes, and stooped down to 
untie his sandals, which he was prevented from doing at 
first, ‘‘ because each of the faithful was always eagerly 
endeavouring to touch his skin sooner than the other, for he 
had been adorned with every good on account of his good 
life, even before his martyrdom.” Here, says our author, 
is the ‘‘ nonsensical belief” of virtue lying in the touch of a 
martyr’s skin put in the strongest form. Now, really this is 
worse than trifling. The good old man wishes to untie his 
sandals, but the crowd press upon him so that he cannot 
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stoop down. Every one wishes to shake hands with him, or, 
according to the oriental fashion, to kiss him; but this is 
impossible for all, and they are satisfied if they can but 
touch him; and no wonder though they were so eager, for 
even before his martyrdom he had been clothed with all 
honour on account of his good conversation. It is difficult 
to bear patiently that the good of these honest Smyrniotes 
should be so foully evil spoken of after all these centuries. 
We have no doubt that our author is under a mistake in 
his next objection, but he does not make much of it. We 
read that ‘‘ when they were going to nail him, he said, Leave 
me as I am; for he who gave me power to endure the fire, 
will also grant me power to remain unshaken in the pyre, 
without the security you give with your nails. They there- 
fore did not nail him, but bound him.” On this Mr Donald- 
son remarks: “‘ This part of the extract also is improbable, 
but very far from impossible. It is not likely that the rabble 


would give Polycarp his choice, and especially that they 
would spare him the pain which nailing him would cause.” 
Here it is assumed that the proposal was made to Polycarp, 
that his hands should be nailed toa stake. Now, we have no 
doubt that this is a mistake. We cannot say precisely what 
the ;Aw were; but they were manifestly not intended to in- 
crease, but rather to lessen his sufferings ; he himself spoke 


of them as depadsa, and the narrative magnifies his fortitude 
in declining this help. 

The next objection is to Polycarp’s prayer, which the 
author says could not be reported, in the absence of Christian 
spectators. This then falls to the ground with the figment 
upon which it is based. 

We are glad to be at length able to agree with our author 
in something ; and we are quite at one with him in believing 
that the last two chapters are no part of the original epistle. 
But they do not profess to be so. They are manifestly the 
docketing of the manuscript as it was in some library, and 
are attested as such by the librarians, who state that they 
successively copied it. 

Thus have we examined at length the arguments by which 
our author considers himself necessitated to reject the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp as of any historical authority. We 
have thought such an examination to be the best way of 
testing his principle and his method. By that principle and 
that method, used as he uses it, any historical writing that 
ever was written may be set aside. 

If we had had space we should have liked to give our reason 
for believing that the epistle to Diognetus also should have 
been included amongst the writings which have come down 
~ tous from the age of the immediate disciples of the apostles, 
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and that it is in some respects the most valuable of them all : 
but we must forbear. And now it is not necessary to say much 
about the doctrinal conclusions, drawn by our author from the 
writings which he examines. His book is intended to be a 
great buttress of the Broad-Church or negative-theology 
school, by demonstrating that the first Christians were not 
particular about doctrine. For this purpose it is utterly 
useless. There is not a sentence in the writings of Clement, 
Barnabas, Polycarp, or Papias, which our author examines, 
that might not with perfect consistency have been written 
by the most determined stickler for orthodoxy; while the 
Pastor of Hermas is so allegorical that either nothing can be 
made of it, or anything may be made of it. It is quite true that 
the writings contain no dogmatic statement, for that were 
inconsistent with their character. But if it be inferred from 
this that the writers of them did not believe or firmly hold 
orthodox doctrines, we venture to say that the inference 
were most unwarrantable. 

The result of a careful perusal of this volume is sore 
disappointment. A man of Mr Donaldson’s scholarship, 
and extensive reading, might have produced a valuable book 
on the patristic writings and the patristic theology. But we 
are compelled to say that he has not done so; and we say 
it with sincere regret. We are not afraid that his book will 


do any harm; but we have no hope that it will do any good. 
; ©. %. 





Art. IX—An Examination of the Various Readings of 
1 Tm. iii. 16. 
BY REV. WILLIAM WARD, UTICA, N.Y.* 

Kai imoroyoumtvag uéya sor! rd ris sbasBeing wvorggiov- Yebg épare- 

On bv capi, idexcucidn tv arvetmars, Wpbn dyytrors, éxngircdn iv tbveow, 
asor edn tv xéomw, avernpen tv d6En- 

NSTEAD of 3eé¢ in this e many editors read ¢¢, and 

some writers have defended 8, The latter reading may at 

once be dismissed as untenable, not being suppo by any 

such authority as either of the others, and being plainly a 

grammatical variation, introduced for the purpose of relieving 

an apparent impropriety in the gender of %. The question 

then rests between é¢ and Ssés, Having endeavoured carefully 

to investigate all the authorities for either reading, as far as 

they are accessible to us, we propose to give the result of this 


* From the Bibliotheca Sacra for January 1865. 
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labour in such a form that the reader can easily decide for 
himself between the two readings. 

While Ss in this passage supports the divinity of Christ, 
this is not a doctrine which rests on any single text. If the 
result of criticism could be proved adverse to this reading, it 
would not affect our general faith. God does not leave such 
an important doctrine as the Trinity to depend on so few and 
feeble arguments, that a single proof-text more or less makes 
any appreciable difference in our belief. We have perfect 
confidence in the principles of our faith, and look with no feel- 
ings of concern upon investigations of the purity of the Scrip- 
ture text. Even with the reading 4;, some of the early Fathers, 
as will be seen, deduced from this passage the divinity of 
Christ, and Dr S. Clarke truly says of this passage, that “the 
same is evident; that that person was manifest in the flesh, 
whom John in the beginning of his gospel styles Ses, God.” * 


I, MANUSCRIPTS. 


The authority of this source of evidence in identifying the 
original text is paramount to all others. Although they are 
not, of course, accessible in this country, yet accurate copies of 
all the older MSS. have been published, and in the case of 
doubtful readings they have been carefully and repeatedly 


examined by the most competent critics. A collection of their 
researches will be as satisfactory as any personal examination, 
especially as we have in the case of the older MSS. (& and D 
cunapinl) the advantage of good facsimiles, or even photo- 
graphs, of this e. 

he Codex Sinaitrous, distinguished as 8, and belonging to 
the fourth century, clearly reads ¢s a prima manu. Tischen- 
dorf says : “.A prima 4 ipavegwén, Another corrector, the latest 
of all who have altered this MS., of nearly the twelfth century, 
has substituted Ssés, but so carefully has he done it, that he 
has left the more ancient writing untouched.” This seems to 
leave the reading of this most ancient MS. in no kind of doubt. 
Would that we could say as much for some of the others. 

The Alexandrian M§&., which is marked as Codex A, and 
belongs probably to the fifth century, has been referred to as 
authority by the advocates of either reading. The form OO, 
as it now a is the ordinary contraction for Ssés, but it 
has evidently been altered or retouched at quite a late period.{ 
The heavy black line above the letters and the point within 
the Q are palpably modern, and at present there is no trace 

* Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, by Samuel Clarke, D.D, (34 ed , 1732), 
p. 89. t+ Not. Codicis Sinaitici, p. 20. 

t Perhaps by Patricius Junius, Curator of the Royal Lil in time ot 
Charles I. See Wetstein’s Nov. Test., vol. i., Proleg. pp. 20, 21, also Wotton’s 
Clement, cap. 6, pp. 26, 27. 
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visible of either line as drawn by the original scribe, if such 
were the case. It is true that the superior line is so heavy 
that it would conceal any earlier one, but the mark within the 
O consists of a simple dot within the circle, instead of a dia- 
metrical line extending across the ©; and it might be supposed 
that if a transverse line were originally present, some faint 
remains of it might yet be discovered on either side of the 
central point ; but such is not the case. It is said, however. 
that this line, if originally present, might now be completely 
worn away, although faintly seen a century or two ago. In- 
deed, the passage Tes been so repeatedly examined that this 
page has become somewhat defaced.* It has accordingly 
n the practice of the defenders of the reading sé; to refer 
the whole question to the authority of the earlier critics who 
have examined our text. But even they speak of the old line 
as being exceedingly faint, although most of them assert that 
traces of it were visible. It is to be noted, however, that 
neither Patricius Junius nor Mr Huish, who collated this MS. 
for Walton’s Polyglot, makes any definite assertion in reference 
to this passage. in fact Huish, whose negative authority has 
been much relied on, in no case notices the reading of the 
original scribe where it differs from that of the corrector. 

The earliest distinct notice which we find of the reading of 
A is by Mill, who says, in his critical edition, published A.D. 
1707, “ This transverse line of which I speak is so faint and 
evanescent, that at first sight I did not doubt that it was written 
&;, which I therefore had placed among the various readings, 
but afterwards, having more carefully examined the passage 
(perlustrato attentius loco), 1 found some marks and remains 
sufficiently distinct (satis certa) of the line which at first had 
escaped my examination, especially towards the left side, where 
it touches the circumference of the letter.” + 

Next after Mill we find that the passage was examined by 
Wetstein, in the year 1716 or 1717,} in order to discover what 
Mill had supposed himself to see, “perlustrato attentius loco,” 
but he failed to find any traces of the more ancient lines. In 
1718, Henry Wotton seems to have found the transverse lines 
— plain compared with the previous experience of Mill and 

etstein. He says: “In this MS., without doubt, was always 
read Ses épavegwén, as will readily be discovered by any one who 
inspects it quite carefully [accuratioribus oculis].” § 





* Griesb. Symbol. Crit., vol. i. p x, Others say that the passage itself has 
not been defaced, only that part of the page being affected where the hand has 
rested while holding the microscope. The facsimile given by Porter scems to 
confirm the statement. 

+ Mill’s Nov. Test., in 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

t Wetstein'’s Nov. Test., Proleg. p. xx. 

§ Epistles of Clement, p. 27 (Oxtord, 1718). 
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About twenty years later, Rev. J. Berriman made a careful 
examination of this , With several of his friends; the 
result of which was published in 1741. He says: I have several 
times carefully examined this manuscript myself, and though 
I could never perceive any of the old transverse line - 
the naked eye (nor others who were with me, whose eyes were 
better than mine), yet by the aid of a glass and the advantage 
of the sun shining on the book, I could see some part of the 
old line toward the left hand of the new stroke within the 
circle of the ©, and the same was seen by two gentlemen who 
viewed it at the same time; one of whom also could discern 
some remainder of the old line towards the right hand, as well 
as the other towards the left.” * 

It will be seen that the transverse stroke was so faint that it 
could be only seen on the most minute examination, and then 
only with a microscope, the leaf being held in the sunlight. 
It was left for Wetstein, in the year 1746, to explain the faint 
appearance of this line. His discovery may best be given in 
his own words. He says: “I asked an old friend to take me 
into the Royal Library, and when he had done it, and uney 
examined this passage in the Alexandrian MS., not only wit 
the naked eye, but with various kinds of glasses, he pronounced 
that it had originally been written in no other way than OC; 
but when I sought towards the left for the line of Mill and 
Berriman, I found it indeed, but when I wished to shew it to 
my friend, I could not, because it had vanished ; and when the 
line alternately appeared and again disappeared, and I was not 
a little putphened by the phantasm, my friend, with his pecu- 
liar penetration, immediately suggested the cause, and shewed 
that the line was not written on the page where it is read 4; 
ipavegudn, but on the other side of the leaf, where is written 
xar’etdosSsiav (1 Tim. vi. 3), and that it formed a part of the 
first letter ¢ of the word sios8siax, For when the book was 
laid on the table, as often as the leaf which we were consider- 
ing was so placed on the folfowing leaves that it should touch 
and cover the whole of the next leaf, the line could not be seen, 
because the parchment was opaque; but as soon as the leaf 
was so raised and separated from the following leaves that both 
sides should be shone upon, not only was this line seen through 
the translucent parchment, but even whole letters and words.” t 
This explanation of Wetstein, that the supposed faint transverse 
line was only the sagitta of the € seen through the thin vellum, 
is probably the true one. Woide, the learned editor of this 
Codex, endeavoured in his Prolegomena to throw discredit 





* Berriman's Works, vol. v. PP. 155, 156. : 
+ Wetstein’s Nov. Test , vol. i., Proleg. p. xxii. 
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upon it; but it has been defended by Tischendorf,* Porter,t 
Tregelles,t and more lately by Ellicott,§ so satisfactorily that 
there seems but little room to doubt its correctness, 

It is astonishing how many errors Dr Henderson has com- 
pressed into the single page which he devotes to the Alex- 
andrian MS. He says: “This proof (of its reading %sé¢) is 
furnished by the unim hable testimony of Junius, Huish, 
Mill, Wotton, Croyk, Berriman, Ridley, Hewitt, and Pilking- 
ton, who carefully and minutely inspected the passage before 
it became illegible, and found the genuine transverse line in 
the ©. To these names may be added those of Walton, Tell, 
Bently, and Grabe, all of whom had access to this MS. at an 
earlier period, and who concur in its exhibiting @C and not 
OC. The evidence thus elicited was attempted to be set aside 
by Wetstein, who on first examining the MS. was able to dis- 
cover no stroke, and conjectured that what Mill had taken for 
it was merely the line of an FE in the word EYTEBEIAN on the 
opposite side of the leaf, which made its appearance through 
the vellum; but on inspecting the © more minutely afterwards, 
he found that the fine stroke which was originally in the body 
of the letter was discoverable at each end of the fuller stroke, 
with which some corrector had retouched it.” || 

Here are almost as many errors as assertions. We will ex- 
amine his statements in order. 

1. Junius nowhere makes the slightest reference to this 


passage. 





* Cod. Reser. (ed. Tischendorf), p. xlii. 

T Principles of Text. Critic., p. 487. 

t Printed Text of Griesb. Nov. Test., p. 228. 

@ Commentary on 1 Tim. iii. 16; also note on p.100. This note seems most 
satisfactory, especially as coming from so sound a critic. His experiment con- 
sists of having the leaf held in the light, so that the edge of an instrument held 
on the obverse side of the leaf, exactly over the sagitta of the ©, can be seen 
through the leaf by an observer looking at the suspected letter. In opposition 
to Woide, he finds that this sagitta exactly corresponds with the supposed 
transverse line of the @. Scrivener asserts, however, in his Introduction to the 
Criticism of the New Test. (1859), P- 453, that Ellicott’s experiment is too deli. 
cate to be reliable. It is remarkable that neither Tregelles, nor Scrivener, who 
has examined this passage “ twenty times within as many years ” (p. 453), has 
noticed Prof. Porter’s statement & pinhole, made by some one at the ex- 
tremity of the sagitta, falls exactly upon the supposed transverse line. One 
could hardly suppose that a pinhole sufficiently distinct to be pointed out, as 
Prof. Porter says, to Sir F. Madden, keeper of the MSS. in the Museum, could 
enrages» 7 te lapse of time. We may add that Prof. Porsou 
spent two days examining this passage, and was satisfied that the original read 
ing of A was és. See Porson’s Tracts, p. 290. was 

As an offset to the suspicion of Woide, that some critics, like Wetstein, may 
have failed to see the transverse line because they did not wish to do so, may be 
placed the testimony of Hempelius, who affirmed that the reading was certain] 
és, although, as he informed Woide, he had expected and desi to read Sts 
Vide ’s Woide’s Proleg., p. 181. 

|| Biblical Repository, vol. ii. p. 82. 
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2. The same is true of Huish. The only foundation for this 
statement is that Huish collated this Codex for Walton’s Poly- 
lot and failed to notice any various reading in this y 
he word had been previously altered or retouched, and he 
does not notice the fact. 

8. Mill found the “ genuine transverse line” so faint that at 
first in his various readings he referred to this MS. as authority 
for 45. 

4. Wotton certainly defends the reading Ses, but even he 
says it can only be seen by examining the letter accuratioribus 
oculia. 

5. Croyk is he who informed Berriman that he remembered 
having plainly seen the transverse line “twenty-five years 
ago,”"* about the year 1716. This is the only authority which 
we.have been able to discover that it was ever at all distinct, 
and we shall be obliged to throw discredit upon it, as it was 
about the time of Wetstein’s first examination, and long after 
that of Mill. 

6. Berriman distinctly asserts that he “could never perceive 
any part of the old transverse line by the naked eye,” although 
able by the help of a glass to “ perceive some part” of it when 
the leaf was held in the full sunshine. 

7. Ridley, Gibson, Hewitt, and Pilkington were the four 
gentlemen who examined the passage with Berriman ;+ all of 
whom were indebted to the combined advantages of a micro- 
scope and the bright sunlight for their discovery. 

8. Walton, Tell, Bentley, and Grabe did not have “ access 
to this MS. at an earlier period” than some before mentioned. 
In fact, Junius took charge of it when first presented to 
Charles I. 

9. Walton never, as far as is known, examined this passage, 
but confided the collation of this MS. to Huish. Is it possible 
that Henderson refers to Wotton, whose name has been Latin- 
ised into Waltonus by Wetstein,t and perhaps others ? 

10. Dean Tell, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, published an 
edition of the Greek Testament in 1765; his name, however, 
being suppressed. His collation of this MS. was drawn chiefly 
on Junius and Huish. He says nothing of the reading in 
this . 

11. Bentley, as far as we can learn, nowhere speaks of the 
reading of this MS. as 5sé5; certainly not in his essay on free- 
thinking, nor in the notes for his projected edition, which have 
been published. 





* Berriman’s Diss, p. 154, also Woide’s Proleg. to Alex. MS., p. 31. 
+ Nolan’s Greek Vulgate, p. 285, note; also Woide’s Proleg., p. xxx. 
{ Prolegom., p. xxii. 
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12. Grabe edited the Old Testament portion of the Alex- 
andrian Codex, and in his MS. of the New Testament portion, 
7 asl in the Bodleian, is this note: * “Some modern pen, 

know not whose, has heavily retouched the line within the 
©, and also the stroke drawn over the word, lest otherwise it 
should be read é;.”". Grabe says nothing of the distinctness of 
the “ genuine” lines. 

13. The statement of Henderson in reference to Wetstein’s 
subsequent discovery of the nearly obliterated transverse line 
is incorrect in almost every particular. It may be true that, 
when first in England, he supposed on one occasion while ex- 
amining this MS., that he saw the old line, and so told Berri- 
man’s anonymous correspondent ; but, if so, this was twenty- 
five years before he found that the phantasm of the line was 
due to the stroke on the other side of the leaf; so that the last 
statement of Henderson is utterly incorrect. Had he appended 
references to his statements, their correctness could have been 
more easily verified. 

The Vaticau MS., B, does not contain this epistle. 

Codex C, or Ephraemi Syri, is a MS., probably of the fifth 
century, over which has been written a part of the works of 
Ephraem Syrus. The ancient text has been chemically re- 
stored, and has been published by ‘Tischendorf, who has also 
given us a beautiful facsimile of this passage. This MS. had 
been regarded as authority for 5; till Wetstein questioned its 
reading. He says: “U, | think, has 6;; for the slender line 
which converts O into © is not apparent,t and the other line, 
drawn over the letters © C as a sign of contraction for 5267, and 
which elsewhere is drawn evenly over them, is so made, with a 
more heavy and unskilful stroke, that it seems to betray a 
different hand.”{ ‘This supposed inelegance, other critics, as 
Woide and Less, failed to discover ; but Griesbach, in his notice 
of this MS.,§ ably and satisfactorily defends the opinion of 
Wetstein. Since the ancient text has been restored, and the 
transverse stroke of the © brought to light, Tischendorf has 
found fresh reason to believe that the relative was the original 
reading. His facsimile seems to confirm this opinion. He 
even goes so far as to assign the change to his second corrector, 
relying on the character of the strokes and the colour of the 
ink. || Tregelles confirms the reading of Tischendorf. {| 





* Quoted by Woide, pp. xxx and 76, or Spohr’s Leipsic ed., p. 421. 
+ The transverse line was not visible till the writing had been chemically re- 
stored, 
t Wetstein’s Nov. Test. in 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
§ Symbol. Crit., vol. i. pp. viii-xxv. 
Codex Reser. (ed. Tischendorf), p. xli. 
Printed Text of Griesb. Nov. ‘Test , p. 228, 
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Codex D, or Claromontanus, dates from the seventh or 
eighth century, and was written by a Latin librarius. It 
contains the Greek and Latin texts in parallel columns. At 
present it reads Ssé¢, but it has been conclusively proved by 
Griesbach,* and is now generally admitted, that the original 
reading was 6. The change was made by erasing caben of 
the original O to convert it into C and then prefixing a ©, 
which could be readily done, as the word happens to begin the 
linet The © will then, of course, protrude beyond the regular 
commencement of the line, while in shape it is more circular 
than the same letter as drawn by the original scribe, and the 
C has the general outlines of the O out of which it was made. 
This MS. is the only one known which has 4, and a reading so 
unique is no doubt referable to the Latin scribe, who accom- 
modated the relative to his Latin text, which has quod. Tis- 
chendorf has also edited this MS. and says: “ [t is most certain 
that the first hand wrote O, and the third OC.” f 

The MSS., designated as F and G, Augiensis and Boerneri- 
anus, of about the ninth century, agree in reading é;. They 
closely resemble each other, and seem to be copies of the same 
exemplar. Scrivener has given, in his edition of F, a photo- 
graph of this passage, which shews that he is right in saying, 
*é; most expressly."§ A facsimile of this passage as found in 
G is given by Matthaei. || 


J and K, Moscow MSS. of the ninth or tenth century, have 
Ssée. 


All the cursive MSS. agree in reading Ssé¢, with the a 


of 17 (33 of the Gospels, called sometimes “the Queen o 
Cursives”’), '73, and 181. 

Reviewing the testimony of the MSS., we find that all which 
are older than the ninth century, either probably or certainly, 
have a relative, and that relative, with one exception, 6;, while 
all of a later date, but three, read S#é¢. In point of antiquity, 


the great preponderance is for 6, in point of numbers, for 
Sscg. 


the 


IL ANCIENT VERSIONS. 


Next in value to the MSS. as a means of determining the 
true state of the sacred text, stand the ancient versions. ith 
remarkable unanimity all which possess any critical value 
reject the reading Ssé;. The only question is, which relative 
do they favour, ¢;oré? The difference between them is so 





* Symbol. Crit , vol. ii. pp. xliv, lvi-Ixxvii. 

+ The same explanation of this alteration is given by Le Clere in his Epist. 
de Ed. Noy. Test. Millii, prefixed to Kiister's edition of Mill (1708). 

} P. 584. § P. 282. || Nov. Test. (ed. Matthaei), vol. i. p. 286. 
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slight as not to affect the sense, if the mystery be referred 
personally to Christ, as the passage was understood by many 
of the early Fathers. Ft may be translated indifferently, as in 
the versions : “ Great is the Mystery of Godliness,” 4. e. “ Christ, 
who or which was manifested in the flesh.” 

The Old Latin Version gives us: Et manifeste magnum est 
pietatis sacramentum, quod manifestatum est in carne, justi- 
ficatum est in spiritu. Many have held here that quod 
implies necessarily the neuter relative &. But we see no valid 
reason why és may not have been translated by the neuter quod, 
in more strict grammatical conformity with its sup ante- 
cedent, since “verggiov and sacramentum were understood by 
the translator to be a title of Christ. At any rate, on such a 
minute point we must refer back to the . which strongly 
oppose ¢. Versions are hardly competent witnesses ‘or the 
distinction of gender. 

Jerome, in his revised version, retains the exact words of the 
Old Latin just quoted.- Henderson refuses to receive the 
reading of the Vulgate as any authority for that of Jerome, 
seiuliateating he also reads Qui manifestatus est in his 


Commentary on Isaiah, till it can be proved that his revision 
extended to this part of the Old Version.* In answer we 
would say that there are in this very verse two variations be- 
tween the Vulgate and the Old Latin as published by Labatier. 


Jerome’s version, in more strict accordance with the Greek, 
omits hoc before mundo, and reads assumptus for abeumptus. 
Nearly or quite equal in value to the Latin Versions are the 
Syriac. The old Peschito translates this e, “ And truly 
great is the mystery of godliness, which [or who] was mani- 
fested in the flesh, and was manifested in the Spirit.” Hen- 
derson endeavours to shew that 2 may be a conjunction, and 
the passage be translated, “Great is the mystery of godliness, 
that he,” 2.e. God, referring to the clause “ house of God” in 
the fifteenth verse, was manifested in the flesh, a most 
improbable supposition. 
he Philoxenian Version, made A.D. 508, is generally 
remarkable for its servile adherence to the Greek. Its trans- 
lation reads: “ And confessedly great is the mystery of the 
good fear of God, who [or which] was manifested in the flesh.” 
The only question which can be raised here is whether “ the 
good fear of God” is to be regarded as a compound expression 
equivalent to sist8sa, White, who edited this version, so re- 
gards it, and translates the whole clause simply by pietatia. 
It is remarkable, however, that this is the only case in which 
tio#8ua is translated by good fear of God, its usual equivalent 





* Henderson’s Defence of the Mystery of Godliness, p. 29, or Biblical Reposi- 
tory, vol. ii p. 17. 
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being simply good fear. The addition of God seems then to 
favour sé, while the use of the relative ? favours &. In 
1 Tim. ii. 10, the same full form, good fear of God, occurs as 
the translation of SsesS8ea, and it would seem probable that the 
translator either found that reading in the present or, 
which is more probable, was aware that both é¢ oak Seés- were 
current, and endeavoured to combine them both in bis trans- 
lation. Mar Xenayas, under whose auspices this version was 
made, was one of the leaders in the Monophysite controversy, 
and no doubt acquainted with the charge made against Mace- 
donius of corrupting this passage. 

In the margin of this version is added #lle, which White thinks 
was meant to be inserted before, asa fuller form of the relative, 
but without rendering its genderany clearer.* But this seems 
too trivial an alteration even for the Philoxenian Version, and 
we conjecture that it was intended to take the place of God, in 
which case the margin would favour és. If we are not mis- 
taken, no reliance can be placed op this version in support of 
either reading. 

The ithiopic Version belongs probably to the fourth or 
fifth century. As printed in the London Polyglot, the passage 
reads: “Since great is the mystery of truth, which [or who] 
appeared in the flesh of man.” The word here used to translate 
pusragoy is of the masculine gender, so that nothing can be 
gathered from this version to decide between ésand é. Law- 
rence asserts that both the Peshito and the Aithiopic indisput- 
ably favour 6, and not é. He says: “If é& be the reading, it 
is evident that the following clauses of the verse cannot be 
grammatically connected by a copulative, but that the 
must be translated as the Unitarians translate it. ‘ Hie who 
was manifested in the flesh was justified, &c, but in all the 
versions alluded to the subsequent clauses are grammatically 
connected by a copulative.”t It does not seem to have 
occurred to Lawrence that it might be translated, the mystery 
of godliness who, or he who, was manifested in the flesh, [and 
who] was justified, &c. Augustine} and many others, quoting 
this passage, refer the vote personally to Christ. 

In Platt’s edition of the Atthiopic Version we have the re- 
markable variation, “ Great is he who was seen in the flesh of 
man.” We can hardly help believing that this is a variation 
peculiar to the single MS. which Mr Platt used in editing the 
epistles. It certainly is not founded on the Greek. But the 
variation serves, at least, to discredit Henderson’s statement, 
that the relative | may be regarded as a conjunction, like ? in 





* White's Philox Version, | Tim. iii. 16; also note, p. 338. 
t Remarks Classif. Grieson, p. 79. ¢ Sermon. 204. _ 
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the Syriac, and quod in the Latin, for in this shorter form of 
the verse, is preceded only by the demonstrative . 

The Coptic or Memphitre Version, which has been referred 
to the third century, as edited by both Wilkins and Boeticher, 
translate +d ~vsrigov by III MYTTHPION, and for the relative 
gives us ©H ET, i.¢. ilte qui. 

In the Thebaic Version, which is perhaps even more ancient, 
the form is almost identical with the Memphitic. Both cer- 
tainly have the relative, but do not distinguish its gender. 

The Gothie Version, of the fourth century translates ver4- 
gov by the feminine substantive runa, and connects with it the 
masculine relative saci, which seems to require é; rather than 
é. The adjective mikils, great, is also masculine, though con- 
nected with the feminine runa, the mystery being referred 
personally to Christ, and the gender of mikil/s being deter- 
mined by tae idea rather than the grammatical form of the 
noun with which it is connected. 

The Armenian Version, belonging to the fifth century, 
plainly has a relative. 

The various Arabic Versions are all too modern to possess 
any critical authority, unless an exception be made in favour of 
a MS. Version preserved in the Vatican. With the exception 
of the Arabic of the Polyglot, they all have a relative. 

The Slavonic and Georgian, which are of even less weight 
than the Arabic, are said to favour 3s0;. 

It will, then, be seen that all the versions made previous to 
the sixth century have the relative, and that, with the appar- 
ent exception of the Gothic, they leave its gender in doubt, a 
point which can be decided only by the Greek MSS. As these 
afford but very slight support to ¢,—only a single copy having 
this reading, and then probably arising from grammatical 
accommodation to the Latin which is written beside it,—the 
versions may confidently be adduced as unanimously support- 
ing 4. 


IlI. AUTHORITY OF THE FATHERS. 


Our third source of evidence is the authority of the Fathers. 
All their citations which have any bearing upon our text we 
will endeavour to give from minute personal examination of 
the original authorities, omitting, however, those Latin Fathers 
who did not also use the Greek, and who are therefore authority 
only for the Old Latin or the Vulgate Version. It is to be 
premised that it is difficult always to discover the original text 
of the Fathers, especially in quotations of Scripture, because 
scribes, and too often editors, have altered these quotations so 
as to make them correspond with their own copies of the 
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Scriptures, Accordingly we may rely with more confidence on 
the comments connected with our text than on the words in 
which we now find it quoted. The mere citation of this pas-. 
sage with the reading Ses is no sure sign that such was the 
reading of an author, for the temptation to change é¢ to Seis 
has been very strong, while, as all the later MSS. have 5+és, and 
this also seems the more orthodox reading, there has been 
since the sixth century no such tendency to alter Ses to ¢¢. 
This being the case, a citation of this passage with the reading 
é¢ almost certainly has not been altered, while with the reading 
3sé¢ it may have suffered corruption. This principle may be 
expressed in more general terms: when of two earlier 
readings one has at a later period become universal, the writ- 
ings of the early Fathers may in all honesty of intention be so 
altered as to accord with the received reading, but not with the 
obsolete one. In accordance with this rule, a citation with the 
reading ¢¢ has more probably not been altered than with the 
reading sds, 

Again, the passage may be alluded to in such a way as.to 
indicate what was the author's reading, although not formally 
quoted. If we read that “the mystery of godliness was mani- 
fested in the flesh,” we may be sure that the writer's copy of 
the Scriptures contained only a relative between sverjgoy and 
ipavepwién. On the other hand, if an author frequently allude 
to this passage, persistently connecting 34 with some form of 
gavegiw, we may be sure that he read this passage as in the 
Textus Receptus, while if he generally connects épavsgudn with 
such subjects as xvgus, vids, Xgorés, and owrgg, instead of sds, it 
is a probable proof that 3sés was not in his copy, although the 
presumption is much weakened if such subjects are connected 
with the subsequent predicates. Thus, little can be ered 
from Origen’s remark : “ My Saviour is said to have been re- 
ceived up into glory.” 

It may be added of Latin translations of Greek Fathers, that 
they are especially worthy of confidence, as correctly expres- 
sing the original, in cases where they shew a variation from the 

ulgate. 

The following Fathers clearly support 55 :-— 

1. Epiphanius. AD. 368. “Og ipaveguidn iv ougni, sdinascidn iv 
tviuars.* This passage is found in a long quotation from the 
Ancoratus of Epiphanius, taken by him into his Panarium. 
The two passages have been generally quoted as independent 
authorities, and correctly so, as Epiphanius himself transferred 





* Panarium, tom. i. p. 894 (Colonie, 1682). A single MS. of little note is 
said to read os for 3s, viz. the Cod. Rhedig. of the fifteenth century, noted by 
Ochler in his edition of the Panarium, vol. i. part i, p. 157. 
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these sections from one work to the other. In the Ancoratus, 
as we now have it, é, is omitted,* a remarkable omission if the 
reading had been Ssé¢. 

2. Theodorus of Mopsuestia. A.D. 407. 

a. “Os ipaveguidn iv cagni, tdincsidn tv arvivwars dsdinautiobas tv 
cviumari Atywv aur sles we, x. 7. 2.¢ “Who was manifested in 
the flesh, justified in the spirit ; saying that he was justified in 
the spirit either because,” &c. 

b. Consonantia et apostolus dicit, et manifeste magnum est 
pietatis mysterium, qui manifestatus est in carne, justificatus 
im spiritu.t “And agreeably with this the apostle says: ‘And 
without controversy, great is the mystery of godliness, who was 
manifested in the flesh, justified in the spirit.’” Note here, 
that this old translation from the Greek varies from the Vulgate 
in having mysterium for sacramentum, and qui manifestatus 
instead of the neuter form, and therefore no doubt correctly 
represents the original of Theodorus. 

Less decisive in its present form is the following : 

c. Christum justificatum et immaculatum factum virtute 
Sancti Spiritus, sicut beatus Paulus modo qui dicit quod 
justificatus est in spiritu.§ “Christ was justified and made 
ye by the agency of the Holy Spirit, as Paul says, in one 
place, that he was justified by the Spirit,” &. 

d. In another place Theodorus speaks of Christ as not need- 


ing to be “justified by the Spirit,” if the a re Godhead dwelt 


in him ;|| a comment hardly appropriate he read 3sdg-- - - 
&dixaswsbn év, 

3. Cyril of Alecandria. A.D. 412. This author has been 
quoted at times as favouring 365, but it may be abundantly 


proved that his real reading is 4s. He several times quotes this 


@. Tlraviiots wa sidéres rag yeapds, unre way vig eioeBsiag rd méyo 
Musrhgiov, rour’ tors Xprordv, b¢ épavegidn tv cagni, *Mixaucidn, x. T. A. 
Ein yag dy obey erepov oluas cs rb vig sbosBeing mvorggiov, % abrdg Hui 6 éx 
Iso warps Abyos, 8¢ spavepuidn iv cagxi. Bis.[ “ Ye err, not know- 
ing the scriptures, nor indeed the great mystery of godliness, 
that is, Christ, who was manifested in the flesh, justified in the 
spirit, &c. ; for the mystery of godliness could be nothing else, 





* Ancor. 69, tom. i. p. 894. 

t De Incarn. ap. Leont. Hieros. Fragm. 21. Maii Script. Vet. Vat. Coll., 
tom. vi. p. 308. The same pe translated into Latin by Fr. Turrianus, 
may be found in Basnage’s Thesaurus, tom. i. p. 588. 

t De Incarn., lib. xiii., ap. Concil. Constant. II., Mansi, tom. ix. col. 221. 
Henderson calls both Th and Epiphanius Diaconus “ Latin Fathers,” 

64. 


. 85, 64. 
Ad Baptizandos, Mansi, tom. ix. col. 218. {| Ibid., col. 206. 
De Incarn. Unig. Dial. VIII. (ed Aubert), tom. v. part i, pp. 680, 681 ; 
also in nearly the same words, De Recta Fide, tom. v. part ii. p. 6. 
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I think, than the Word of God the Father sent to us, who"was 
manifested in the flesh.” This ex tion necessarily requires 
the reading é¢, for if 3sés takes its Sic, the mystery is evidently 
the great doctrine of redemption through the God-man, and not 
the person of the Word of 

b. “Os épeveguidn iv capni, sixcswdn iv aveluarr xas’ obdeva yag redqrov 
rails husrigaus dobevsiass rrAw.* “ Who was manifested in the flesh, 
justified in the spirit; for in no way was he overcome by our 
infirmities.” The same passage exists in a Latin translation by 
Marius Mercator, A.D. 418, in the following form: Divinus 
Paulus magnum quidem sit esse Mysterium pietatis, et vere res 
ita se habet. anifestatus est enim in carne, cum sit Deus 
Verbum ; justificatus est autem in spiritu, nullo enim modo 
nostris videtur infirmitatibus contineri.”+ This quotation of 
the Greek form by Cicumenius has been universally but erro- 
neously supposed to refer to the citation quoted below from the 
Twelve Anathematisms ; but (icumenius distinctly states that 
it was taken from the twelfth chapter of the Scholia ; the very 
place where we find it in Mercator’s translation. 

Cc. Kal iuoroyouuivws méya sor! vd rig sbosBeing pvorhgiv, Sed¢ ipave- 
euidn iv oupxi, x. r. 2.6 Here Seé¢ has been foisted into the text, 
as is shewn by the comment upon the passage. Cyril is engaged 
in upholding the divinity of Christ, and without dwelling on 
the word Ssés, as he indubitably would, if he had employed that 
reading, he adds, E/ Ssi¢ dy 6 Abyos svavbpwaijous: A¢yorro (notice that 
é Aéyos, and not %#é¢, is made the subject). “ If the Word, being 
God,|| be said to have become incarnate, and this without drop- 
ping his divinity, but continuing the same that he ever had 
been, then great, and confessedly great, is the mystery of god- 
liness.” The argument for Christ’s divinity is drawn from the 

‘ fact that the mystery is called , and not from the word 
Ssé¢. “ But,” he adds, “if Christ be regarded as a common man, 
how has he been manifested in the flesh? or rather, is it not 
evident that all men are in the flesh, and cannot be seen in any 
other way?’ This father thus goes on to draw his argument 
from the predicates ipavegwén, wpdn, &c., and bases not the 
slightest proof on the word sés._ “ And how was he seen of the 
holy angels? Do not the angels see us? and what is there 
strange or mysterious if, being so different from us, some of the 





* Schol. de Incarn. Unig., cap. 12, ap. cum. Comm. in 1 Tim. iii. 16 (Par., 
1631), tom. ii. p. 227. 

t — tom. vy. part i. p. 785, also Mar. Merc. (ed. Migne), col. 1013. 

} Gcumenius introduces the quotation with the words ‘O is dyin Kigsdros ix 
§ dwdindry aiPnraiy rar Ixoriwe Oneir’ bs ipangaén, x.¢.d. This is frequently 
quoted in the margin of MSS. 

§ De Recta Fide. tom, vy. part ii. p. 153. 

Be sngrtnion, Suis dvb Adyes, is quite common with Cyril; ef. Id. pp, 
; ). 
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angels saw him? And how was he preached to the Gentiles ?” 
And so Cyril proceeds to comment on the remaining clauses of 
the verse, from each of which he concludes that Christ must 
have been God. He then closes with these words: “ Great, 
then, is the mystery of godliness, sspavégwras yag iv cugnl Sede in 
xal 6 Aiyos, for the Word has been manifested in the flesh, being 
also God ; he was also justified in the spirit ; was also seen of 
angels ; was preached also to the Gentiles ; and is believed on 
by the inhabitants of the world, as in truth the Son of God and 
the Father, and he who appeared in the flesh.” Is not the con- 
text clear that Cyril did not recognise Seé¢ ? 

d, Kai sworoyoupévas, x. ¢. 0., Sede tpav., xr. A.* In this place 
also the text of Cyril has been tampered with, as the context 
shews ; for he asks: Tis 6 év ogni! Qavepwhsig ; 7 diAou brs wdvents 
nal waves 6 in Seot wargis Abyos olrw yag tora weya vd ris svoeBelas 
uvarhgior [Osis ipavepwidn iv capni],t Wpbn d% dyyirors draBaivan cig odga- 
ws. “ Who is it that was manifested in the flesh? Is it not 
evident that it was most certainly the Word whigh is from God 
the Father? for so will the mystery of godliness be great. He 
was seen also of angels as he ascended into heaven ; was preached 
unto the Gentiles by the holy apostles ; was believed on in the 
world. By no means can we then say that he was a mere man, 
like us ; but as God he was made in the flesh, even as we are.” 
This passage taken as a whole, like the one previously quoted, 
shews that Cyril read és, for it were most strange that with the 
word %sés before him, he should have omitted to speak of it 
when so much to this pu , and should have endeavoured to 
prove that 6 pavegwési¢ was divine by the use of the word mvorigro», 
the mystery not being “confessedly great” unless the man 
Christ Jesus is also God. Can we believe that he would have 
felt obliged to fortify his proof of the divinity of him who was 
manifested in the flesh, by shewing that the further statements 
in regard to him, “was seen of angels, was preached to the 
Gentiles,” &c., are inconsistent with his mere humanity, if this 
very text had called Christ God? Is it possible that so keen 
a champion of orthodoxy as Cyril would, in professedly quoting 
a passage to prove the divinity of Christ, have withheld all re- 
ference to the most important word in it, and expended his 
strength in drawing comparatively feeble deductions? Would 
he have been content with throwing sand when he might have 
hurled a cannon ball at the heretics? He did not certainly set 





* De Recta Fide, p. 124 C. 

_t The words enclosed in brackets are omitted by Euthymius Zigadenus in his 
citation of this passage from Cyril (vid. Matthaci’s Greek Test., vol. ii. Pref. to 
Cath. Epp., also Max. Biblioth., tom. xix. p. 165 D); they are not translated 
in Aubert’s Latin Version, nor are they necessary for the sense. They are, no 
doubt, spurious. Cf. Griesb. Symbol. Crit., tom. p. lii. 
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the same value upon 34s, if he had it, as do some later critics. 
If any one is inclined to doubt that Cyril here read é, let him 
compare with these the same Father's comment on 
Col. i. 26, “the mystery which has been hidden from ages,” &e., 
and see how similarly the argument is there drawn from the 
word mystery. “For the mystery would not be ngs nor 
worth speaking of, unless we regard Christ as God,” &c.* 

6. 'O Ssowtois yedpu Tatang,.. . . juoroyoumivus, x. . A., Sede 
ipay., x. ¢. A. Ti obv gor: €d 'Epavepuidn tv ougnl ; rove’ tori, yiryovs odek 
é ix Seo warpic Abyos,t x. tr. A. “St Paul writes: ‘ Without con- 
troversy great is the mystery of godliness: God [as now edited] 
was manifested in the flesh, &.’ What then is the meaning 
this, ‘He was manifested in the flesh’? It means that the 
Word, who is from God the Father, became flesh, not that his 
nature was transmitted into flesh by any conversion or chai 
&e.” Does not the context here render it probable that 5:é¢ is 
a corruption of é;? In separately quoting this clause, Cyril 
omits the 3sé¢, a fact which casts much suspicion upon it. Gries- 
bach and others loosely assert that MSS. read é¢ in this passage, 
but we can find no particular MS. specified which preserves 
this reading. No doubt these assertions rest on Wetstein’s 
* statement that “ MSS., and those who made catenz from them, 

read és.” Those who made the catenw referred to must have 
found the reading és in Cyril’s Scholia de Incarn., cap. 12, or 
rather in (icumenius’s quotation from it ; but there is no 
that Wetstein ever found 4; in any MS. of the Twelve Anathe- 
matisms, 

Other allusions are less decisive ; as,— 

Ff. 'O Movoyeviis ixipaver qud, Gpbn yag tai yic.t “The only- 
begotten appeared to us, for he was seen on the earth.” 

- A Toy iv cagx) wepnvira. § “Him who has appeared in the 
esh.” 

Tn two passages Cyril might seem to favour Ss: 

h. 0 wes Daetiibons Sie, naires vousebsic obdev Erepov, slvas Ary 
brs wbvov dvbpacros, ard bs rourl rd dpuimevov, éxngircdn iv tbvsow, éxvorehbn 
iv xéouy.|| “ God, indeed, having become man, although in no 
other respeet human except in what was visible, was preached 
unto the Gentiles, was believed on in the world.” S065 
is made the subject of the later predicates, but not of épavsgwdn, 

i, Kal raira . . . 6 deroorédog utc sdidake Asya, ‘Oporoyoumirws, 
HT. Avy Dds gay, x. 7. A. Kai ray wr powigwow ouvilevgs ri ougni. 





* De Recta Fide, p. 72 A- a 

+ Explan, cap. xii. Anath. ii., tom. vi. p. 148. 

t De Recta Fide, p, 20 E. 

§ De Recta Fide, p.7.C. Cf. Adv. Nest., tom. vi. p. 61. 
|| De Recta Fide, p. 170 D. 
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riy d8 dixaiwow xard rihy viv aigerintn GBerrngiay sdincuscidn 38 ¢H ouveg- 
ysig. rol avebuaros. "Apa rd dixcutiouy avsipa xpsirrov rod dixcsmbevros 
viod ; GAA’ obi: raira obx torr rd yao Huérsgov sdimcswdn dich rou tv 
airy pavegwitvrog Ss0d, 85 dywgiorws airy ournupmivos, x. .4,* “ And 
this . . . the apostle teaches us, saying: ‘And without con- 
troversy, great is the mystery of godliness. God was manifested 
in the flesh, &. He connects not only the manifestation with 
the flesh, but, according to the absurdity of the heretics, the 
justification also; but he was justified by the co-operation of 
the Spirit. Was then the justifying — superior to the 
justified Son? By no means; for our Saviour was justified 
through God manifested in him, who was joined inseparably 
with him,” &. This comment seems rather to favour 3#¢, but 
is by no means conclusive. We have found no other reference 
in Cyril so favourable to the received text. It has not before 
been collated. 

It will be seen from these quotations that Cyril certainly 
read 4s. He has formally cited this passage seven times. 
three of these cases 6¢ is still retained; in the others it has 
suffered corruption. The only wonder is, that in any case it 
has escaped. ~ three of the four cases where we now read 


S865, the context demands 4. 
The negative evidence is nearly as strong as the positive. 
Why has a on no occasion, while proving Christ’s divinity, 


relied on this 3s? He evidently does not regard it as a 
proof-text of the first class, or why did he not quote this pas- 

in the thirty-second chapter of his Thesaurus, in which, 
with the scriptures evidently before him, he collects seriatim 
the passages which seem to him to prove that “the Son is 
by his nature God, and if so, not made, nor created.”+ He 
selects no less than five texts from 1 Tim.; and it is un- 
accountable that he should have overlooked this passage, had 
read sé. 

It is no less significant that this father fails to adduce our 
text in opposition to Julian, who asserted that “ neither Paul 
nor Matthew nor Luke dared to call Jesus God,”} although 
he does refer to such as Rom. ix. 5, in which Christ 
is called “ God over all,” 1 Cor. ii. 8, in which he is called “the 
Lord of glory,” and Rom. viii. 9, in which the “Spirit of 
Christ” is also called “the Spirit of God.” I have dwelt at 
greater length on the reading of Cyril, as it has been made the 
subject of so much controversy. He may now be most con- 
fidently cited as favouring 4. 





* Cap. de Incarn. Dom. Script. Vet. Vat. Coll. (ed. Mai), tom. viii. part ii. 
p. 97, or Mai’s Script. Nov. Biblioth., tom. ii. p. 68. 

t Tow. v. we i. p. 267. 

{ Cont. Jul., tom. vi. p. 327 A. 
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4. Gelasius. Scr. A.D. 476. His history of the Council of 
Nice is not perfectly reliable, and we do not therefore give 
his account of the proceedings as an authority for the ing 
of the Council, but solely or that of Gelasius, although he 
claims to have drawn his facts from Eusebius, Rufinus, and 
others, and especially from old MSS. of a certain John Pres- 
byter. 

a. The philosopher Phedo asks: “How was he seen on 
earth, and associated as a man with men, if he was the un- 
changeable God? Answer of the holy fathers, by Macarius, 
bishop of Jerusalem: Kard civ puvdy rod Seowssiov TlalaAcv, Miya 
dor] +. ©. 8. fo, O¢ 8+ &. 6., Four’ soriv, 6 rod Ssod vids. Tére abrdg 
wpbn xal dyyéroig, odd8 yae dyythos x gc inus 9 tot Taw érou- 
gaviav Surdmevav Searde 6 Movoysrnc, sersiose dsWv obdsig iwpaxs wwrore.* 
“ According to the words of St Paul, ‘Great is the mystery of 
ation who was manifested in the flesh, that is, the Son of 

Then was he seen also of angels, since neither to angels 
nor archangels, nor any of the heavenly hosts, is the Only- 
begotten visible, for ‘no one hath seen God at any time.” In 
the editions is printed 4, but at least four .. including 
those from which Gelasius was first printed, read é¢.t 

b. "Inoot b¢ werd ry rig ivedgxou abrod wagovaiag oixovomiay, ro méya. 
aAnbas rig siosBeing Musrigion, xabig yeyparras Darepao sic sv ougnd xo! 
dyyérorg bpdsic, x. r.>A.¢ “ Of Jesus, who after the dispensation 
of his presence in the flesh, the great mystery of iness, as 
it is written, having been manifested in the flesh and seen of 
angels,” &c. 

5. Cyril Seythopolitanus. a.D, 555. 

a. Thy dylav wbrw ‘Tepovsarqu, ivf rd wiye vijg siosPsing ipavegwdn 
pusrngov.§ “The holy city Jerusalem, in which the great 
mystery of godliness was manifested. 

b. "Ev gf rd wtya cijg sbosBeing date rig rot xbomov owrngiag pavegubey 
xal rsrsiwbiv, x. t..|| In which [%.e. in Jerusalem] the t 
mystery of godliness, having been manifested and completed 
for the salvation of the world,” &. In both of these 
the fact that the mystery is said to have been manifested, is 
sufficient proof that the author did not read that “God was 
manifested.” If this latter reference be taken from a genuine 
letter of Theodorus and Sabas, it will carry back its date nearly 
a century. 

The following writers probably read 4s. 

1. Origen. a.D. 230. “Ne forte is qui verbum caro factus 





* Lib. 2, cap. 23, Coll. Concil. Mansi, tom. ii. col. 871. 

t Berriman’s Diss., p. 180. 

t Gelas. Praef., Mansi, tom. ii. col. 761. 

§ Vita Sabae, sect. 52. Wetstein crroneously has sect, 50, 
|| Vita Sabae, sect. 5, 7, Ep. ad Anast. Imp. 
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apparuit positus in carne, sicut apostolus dicit: ‘quia [read 
qui] manifestatus est in carne, justificatus in Spiritu, apparuit 
angelis, hoc quod a angelis, non eis absque evangelio, 
sicut ne nobis quidem hominibus.”* “Nor perhaps did he 
who, as the Word made flesh, ap ared placed in the flesh, as 
the apostle says, ‘who was mantfosted in the flesh, justified in 
the spirit, seen of angels, when seen of angels appear to them 
without a gospel, any more than to us men.” e have only 
the Latin version of Rufinus, who certainly omits S:sé¢, and, if 
we read qui for quia, also gives us the equivalent for 6. Two 
other trivial allusions are made to our passage by Origen. 

"Edy dt 6 iui ‘Inoviig dvarkauPdvecdou év 36En Atynren.t “If my 
Jesus be said to be received up into glory.” 

Oi dyyshu ol; wpin.t “The angels by whom he was seen,” 
referring to ‘Insvds, not Seés, 

2. Apollinaris. AD. 370, Elra tmdéyts rote signuévors brs vd 
souoriigioy év apn) ipavepwdn.§ “Then he [%.e. Apollinaris] adds to 
what he has said that ‘the mystery was manifested in the 
flesh.’” This would seem of itself quite conclusive that Apol- 
linaris did not read 3sé¢; but the quotation of his words here 
made by Gregory is very brief, and perhaps not exact. 

Kai tor: Sed¢ dAndmds 6 doapnos tv oagul Davepwhelc, rérciog rH &ANd 
xal Ssiq. reAsiérnri,|| “ And he who without flesh was manifest 
in the flesh is truly God, complete in true and divine perfec- 
tion.” The reading of this passage found by Franc. Turrianus 
is perhaps preferable : “ He who without flesh was manifested 
in the flesh is truly one,” &c.,{ especially as the writer imme- 
diately adds, “ not two persons, nor two natures.” Wetstein, 
however, quotes this passage with «és, “apud Photiwm cod, 
280.” 

3. Jerome. A.D. 378. Not only did this father retain the 
relative in his version, but he quotes this p : “ Qui ap- 
any in carne, justificatus in spiritu,’** more literally trans- 

ted than in his version. 

4. Chrysostom. A.D. 386. We were at first inclined to 
class this father among those whose reading is quite doubtful ; 
but a more careful examination of facts not before collected, 
inclines us to the belief that he probably read é;. Although 





* Comm. in Rom. i. 2 (ed. De la Rue), tom. iv. p. 465. 
Cont. Cels., lib. iii., tom. i. p. 467 C. 
Comm. in Matth. xix. 14, tom. iii. p. 660 C. 
2 App. Greg. Nyss. Antirrhet. (ed. Zacagn.), p. 138. 
|| Script. Vet. Vat. Coll. (ed. Mai), pp. 147, 174. The work here quoted was 
nerally ascribed to Gregory Thaumatargus, but Leontius Byzantinus, in his 
Fraud. pollonist., says it is falsely ascribed by heretics to this Father, being 
really a production of Apollinaris, 
? Ap. Leontius Byzant, Fraud. Apollinist. Basn. Thes. tom. i. p. 609. 
** Comment. in Isa, liii. 11 (ed. Martiani, Par., 1704), tom. iii. col. 387. 
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his homilies have suffered from frequent transcription more 
than the writings of any other Father, and the reading Ses is 
now found in three passages in his works, yet in two of these 
cases — are important various readings which contradict his 
i text. 
— Kal imoroyounivos, onol, miya soriv £. £. &. fey Dds iP. £.6., 
f. £, ®V., Touréorw, 7 oinovomia 4 ire quay.* “And without contro- 
versy, it is written, great is the mystery of godliness ; God was 
manifested in the flesh, justified in the spirit, that is, the dis- 
pensation over us.” Here the text of scripture has S:é¢, but, 
as has been abundantly proved in the case of Cyril, little reli- 
ance can be placed on this fact. Let us com the context. 
Chrysostom proceeds: “Tell me no more of [he old dixpens. 
tion, of } bells, nor of the holy of holies, nor of the high*priest.” 
Eig trsgov dvdyes +d ayiyua, eyo, Sed¢ spavepuidn tv ougni, rourtorm, 
nusougyds ween, Onoiv, iv capnl, sdinaiwidn tv ovetmar, “To another 
[High priest] he leads the subject, saying: ‘God was mani- 
fested in the flesh,’ that is, the iurge was seen in the flesh, 
justified in the spirit. Wherefore he-says it is without contro- 
versy great, for it is really true, for God became man, and man 
God. A man was seen without sin, a man was received up, 
was preached unto the world.” Taking this passage as it now 
stands, does it not seem probable that it has suffered corrup- 
tion? If Chrysostom had written 3sé¢, would he have felt it 
necessary to elucidate so very plain a word by the explanatory 
clause rouréorw dnusougyds ? ‘Would he cus have emphasized 
the humanity of Christ, “a man was seen without sin, 
man was received up, was preached unto the world,” if the 
passage just quoted had possessed Ses as the subject of 
these very verbs? But we have external evidence that 
the words of Chrysostom have been tampered with. Cra- 
mer gives another form taken from a catena in which 6: 
takes the place of Ssés, thus: sis Eregov dudye rb apiyua, br 
ipavepiidn év ougul Snuswugyds wt “To another High priest he 
leads the subject, that he was manifested in the flesh, being the 
Creator.” This reading finds strong confirmation in a Latin 
translation which reads : “ Ad altiora profecto nos subvehit, 
quod scilicet in carne manifestatus est Conditor.”+ This trans- 
lation, made directly from an old MS, agrees with the Greek 
given by Cramer, which is in all probability the more correct 





* Comm. in 1 Tim. iii. 16, tom. xi. pp. 605, 606. 

Cramer’s Catena on 1 Tim. iii. 16, p. 31. 

This translation we find in Cbrysost. Enarr. in Pauli. Epp. (Antwerp, 
1544), Vol. ii. fol. 36, p. 1; “ incerto interprete,” very likely Pisanus 
of the twelfth century. It is also found in the Frankfort reprint (169798) of 
Fronto Duceeus’s Paris edition of Chrysostom. 

VoL. XIV.—NO. LII. Ee 
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reading, as the alteration would be more naturally made for 
the purpose of conforming to the supposed words of Scripture 
than the contrary. 

b. Having spoken of Christ as invisible, because the image 
of the invisible God, Chrysostom adds, according to our printed 
editions: E/ 8 dAdraxod Qnot, Osde ipavepuidn iv cagni, ur) Savmdons: 
bri 9 Pavépwors bid rij¢ oagnss, ob why xara ray odciav yéyovev. *Eore? bri 
nal abrdg dbparos ob pubvov avbewros, AKA xal rolg dive Ouvdect Ssixnvuct 
é Tladaos, sia ya brs ipavepwidn tv cupni, txnyaye brs wEdn ayytros.* 
“ But if it is elsewhere said, God was manifested in the flesh, 
wonder not at it; for the manifestation had regard to the 
flesh, and not the invisible essence. For Paul shews that he is 
invisible, not only to men, but to the higher intelligences ; for 
having said that he was manifested in the flesh, he adds that he 
was seen of angels.” The context here does not especially con- 
firm or oppose the reading %#és, as here quoted in the text ; but 
some MSS. here have é¢ for 3sés, Instead of Ei 3 ddAayoi pnai, 
x... Savil gives in his edition the various reading. Ad 
rours gnow, o¢ spavegwdn tv cupnl, 9 yee Pavépworg did ric ougnts, 
x. +. A. “Therefore,” 4.¢. because Christ is in his nature in- 
visible, “ it is said, ‘Who was manifested in the flesh,’ for the 
manifestation had reference to the flesh, &c.” This reading 
gives an equally good sense, and bears internal marks of 
eseres. In confirmation of it, compare the Latin trans- 

tion made from a MS. in the fifteenth century by Francesco 
Accolti of Arezzo [Franciscus Aretinus]. ¢ It reads, in the most 
exact conformity with the variation given by Savil: “ Prop- 
terea inquit ‘Qui manifestatus in carne,’ manifestatio autem 
per carnem non est secundum substantiam.” f 

In the Benedictine edition of this father, after having noted 
a comparatively unimportant various reading but three lines 
before our text, Montfaucon adds, in apparent reference to this 
passage, Et in sequentibus quoque, verbo tenus variant.§ Would 
that he had given us the exact authority, for what he implies is 
so unimportant a “verbal variation.” 

ce. “ But that, when he was God, he should be willing to be- 
come man, &c, here is ground for astonishment and awe, and 
in wonder at this St Paul said, ‘And without controversy, great 
is the mystery of godliness,’ roi wiya ; Isic tpavegdidn iv cagni, in 





* In Joan. Hom. xv., tom. viii. pp. 85, 86. 
+ Etonae (1612), tom. ii. p. 613, 1. 27. For the facts in reference to this 
in Chrysostom, as also for the quotations from Theodorus Studites, 
and for much other valuable assistance, we are indebted to the combined kind- 
ness and tearning of Mr Ezra Abbott, of Cambridge, Mass. 
} Found in the same Frankfort edition just referred to. 
§ Tom. viii. p. 85 E. 
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what respect is it great? - God was manifested in the flesh.”* 
This would seem to require Ssé¢ as the true reading, if Chrysos- 
tom had not, with characteristic freedom of quotation, in the 
same sentence coupled Ssé¢ with a direct quotation from Heb. 
ii, 16: Ob vag dyyidun trirapBdveres 6 Sec. “ For God took not 
on himself the form of angels.” 

5. Nestorius. A.D. 428. Kara dixascivny rd crabby dviwAraosv, 
"Epavepion yde, onow, iv cugnl, idinaudidn iv aveduars.t “ According 
to justice he [%. e. the Spirit] filled { that which had been made, 
[#.e. the humanity of Christ} for it is said, ‘he was manifested 
in the flesh, justified in the spirit.” Not only is so striking a 
word as 3:65 here omitted, but the insertion of 4 would make 
the citation peculiarly apposite, being translated, “He who 
appeared in the flesh, i. ¢. rd rAasdir, was made just by the 
spirit, i.¢. xard dinasooivny dverdace, No relative, however, is 
preserved by Marius Mercator in his translation of this ser- 
mon of Nestorius,§ nor by Arnobius|| or Cassian,{ although 
the latter uses the masculine form justificatus to translate 
8Ornaswdn. 

6. Eutherius Syanensis. A.D. 431. “Tobe united to flesh 
is not to be converted into flesh, wherefore it is said, éparegaien 
iv ougni, odx épavepdidn 4 odgt, he was manifested in the flesh, not 
that the flesh was manifested.”** 

7. Pseudo-Chrysostom. ‘Opmoroyoumivag piya 6. ©. 7. 8. Me 6 
ipavepwidn iv oapxi x. r.?.t¢ The present form exhibits 4, which 
favours é¢ rather than sé¢. 

Ili odv yrwordy +d wvorngiov ; Epavepwdn, tt Oneir, iv capri. “ How 
then was the mystery known? He was manifested, it is said, in 
the flesh.” These citations are probably by different writers. 

Pseudo-Epiphanius. “BE usydda wvorngia ieoinaey 6 xigug nuiiy 
"Inooig Xproric, we Abyss Tladroc, spavepdbn§§ tv oxgxi, x. ¢.A.|||] “Six 
great mysteries did our Lord Jesus Christ perform, as Paul says : 
“ He was manifested in the flesh, &c.” 

9, Pope Martin. A.D. 649. ‘Oporuyoumivag méya s.r. 7. 6 uw 





* Homil. de Philog., tom. i. p. 497 D; published also as a scholium by 
Matthaei, Pref. to Cath. Epp. 

{ Apud Cyr. Adv. Nest., tom. vi. p. 103 E. : ve : 

Reading évwatew for éviwaaes, in accordance with repleverit in Cassian 

and replevit in Arnobius, though Mar. Merc. has reformavit. : 

§ Serm. 3. Tom. ii. p. 11, (ed. Garn., Par., 1673). Migne’s Patr. Lat. Vol. 
xlviii. col. 767. 

| Conflict. enm Serap., lib. xxi. 

P De Incarn. Dom., lib. vii. cap xvi. : : 

** Confut. quar. Prop. ap. Athan. tom. ii. p. 564 B. This is attributed to 
Theodoret by Photius. . 

tt Homil. de Incarn. Dom., Chrysost. Opp., tom. viii. part ii. p. 214. 

tt Tom. x. p. 763; ef. P. 764. ; 

§§ This word is printe rang an evident error in transcription. 

|} De Num. Myst., ap. Opp. Epiph., tom. ii. p. 307. 
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tig ipavepuidn iv cagxs, x... 2." This peculiar reading of w¢ for 4; 
— due to. the first editor ; ef. the alteration suffered by 


10. @euwmenius. Flourished between a.D: 800 and 900. 

Ka/ iuoroyoumevans Miya &. F- $6. fn, Debs épawvegidn, x. r- 2%. After 
commenting on the first clause, he adds: Sei¢ ipavepdidn tv ogni: 
slra Aéyss vd vorhpsov’ éxsivos yap 6 év oagnl reig arbgwarws Paveowibels, 
of ros ob wape dvipwmrivas ipbarun ig dinasos éxgldn. AAA Toi Tol aveumaros 
ipbarwors roig épeuviie: nal ro Bdbn rod Deod. Td 6, "Edrnouwidn, duet viv 
Cdgna, xabd yao tor: Isdg ob dinasidras, GAG dineuo?.t “‘God was 
manifested in the flesh ; here he tells the mystery, for he who 
was manifested in the flesh to men was. not. judged just by 
human eyes, but by the eyes of the Spirit, which search even 
the deep things of God. The phrase ‘ was justified,’ refers to 
his humanity, for as God he is not justified, but justifies.” This 
comment renders it almost certain that Cicumenius read é. 
With this reading it is natural to say that the mystery consists 
in the way in which “ he who was manifested in the flesh was 
justified,” while with the reading 5:é¢, the mystery must consist 
in the fact of the manifestation of God in the flesh. The man- 
ner in which this writer speaks immediately after of Cyril’s 
comment on this passage,} confirms us in the belief that he 
read és, for he does not quote Cyril, as has generally been 
understood. by scholiasts, for the purpose of giving a various 
reading, but simply-for the sake of his comment attached to the 
text. " 
We have a negative argument for including Athanasius, 
A.D. 326, among those whose reading was probably é. Our 
text occurs in no part of his genuine writings, a most remark- 
able fact if this great defender of Christ’s divinity read 3:é¢. 
How happens it that on almost every page of these diseussions . 
we have references to John i. 14, “The Word was made flesh,” 
and yet throughout all his writings not one clear reference to 
1 Tim. iii. 16, “God was manifested in the flesh”? It is to 
be accounted for only on the supposition that he read és. 

This text is found in our editions of Athanasius : "Exover ydg 
xal rv awrborodoy cuyyvuamny airors vémovra, xeei oiovel xtipa airois vy r® 
Abyss éxreivovra, bri, Kai suoroyoumivag ubya,, £. 7. 6. 6 w., Dedg Epaveguidn 
év oagxi.§ For they have the apostle also extending pardon to 
them, and, as it were, stretching out his hand to them, with the 
words: “ Without controversy, great is the mystery of godli- 





* Concil. Lateran. I., Ep. 5; Mansi, tom. x. col. 813. The Acts of this 
Council were com in Greek as well as Latin. 
Comm. in 1 Tim. iii. 16, tom. ii. p. 227 (Paris, 163)). 
Vide supra, p. 401. 
Adv. Serap., Epist. xv. cap. iv. (ed. Bened.), tom. i. p. 706. 
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ness; God was manifested in the flesh.” This passage is pro- 
bably —— The Benedictine editors: found it im but a 
single MS, and accordingly enclosed it in brackets. Yet Hen- 
derson, who must have known these facts, quotes it without a 
hint at its more than dubious authenticity.* 

The following Fathers clearly read eé¢. 

1. Gregory of Nyssa. A.D. 370. 

@. "Og ob prov Sedv, GAA nel weyav Deby, nal sori rcdeveew Deby dvoped- 

eros dv xbpiov. . . . Tisobewods duadindny Bog Sri 6 Dede. épavecwdn ev: b 
) se yale “Who ul] not. only eae dar Lend, 
God, but also, ‘the great God,’ and ‘God over all’ [here he 
quotes Rom. ix. 5, ‘God over all,’ and Titus iii. 13, “great God 
and our Saviour,’ and then proceeds to add]; and to Timothy 
he boldly cries that ‘God was manifested im the flesh, was justi- 
fied in the spirit.’” Gregory had already cited from other 
sacred writers various passages in which Christ is called God, 
and then gives’ I Tim. ui. 16 as another f that Paul gives 
Jesus the title of God. Nothing could be more express. and 
unquestionable than his reading. His other citations of this 
text, though not so definite, are yet in strict unison with this 
one. 

b. "AAAG wesodivess rs GAnbiig ede épavegwi’n tv capi, éxsivo. pdvoy 
dAnbivdy vijg edasCeiac wuorherv clo: morsicwue.t “But being per- 
suaded that truly God was manifested in the flesh, let us 
believe this to be the true mystery of godliness.” 

C. Aid xal wdvrss of viv Adyov xnpiacorrss, tv rolrw rd Jadma rod pwvorn- 
giov xaraumviove, bri Sedg Epaverdidn iv cagnl, irs 6 Abyos odg— tyivero.§ 
“Wherefore also, all who preach the word, point out in this the 
wonder of the inystery, that God was manifested in the flesh, 
that the word was made flesh.” 

d. ‘O 38d; Qavegoduevog. || “God who was manifested.” 

€. Tldig ovv spaveguidn tv oagnl 6 Seég;4 “How then was God 
manifested in the flesh ?” . 

Sf. "AAD 6 pay Sede sv agri, Qavegoiras, 4 db cdg 4 viv Sabu av iaury 
dsizaca, . . . sig ixsi vo merarsbsion nal dAraysion Smeg’ 6 év ixsivn of 
Gagnl saurdy Parepuoac, x.c.r.** “But God indeed is manifested 
in the flesh, and the flesh which exhibited God in itself, . . . 
having been transformed and changed into that which he was, 
who manifested himself in the flesh, &c.” 

g. Si av wavbdrvousy brs bur’ dv oagul 6 Sede épavegaidn, ci uh 6 Abyos 





* Another quotation sometimes referred to the same father will be found 
under the name Pseud.-Athanasius 

+ Contra Eunom., Orat , iv. (Paris, 1638), tom, ii. p. 693. 

t Contra Eunom., Orat. ii. (Paris, 1638), tom ii. p. 430. 

§ Orat. v., tom. ii. p. 581. i] t. fi, tom. ii. p. 445. 

P Orat. iv., tom. ii. p. 536. ** Orat. vi., tom. ii. p. 504. 
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odgt ivivere.* “By which we learn that God would not have 
been manifested in the flesh unless the Word was made 
flesh.” 

h. 'O xard odgna dvogwmros iv gb 6 Yede ipavspuidn, . . . cvbpwmros 
iv qi nui v 6 Sed¢ + a . « « bik rig Buvruxiig ralerng xricswe tv oan! 
igavepidn, ’t “The bodily man, in whom God was manifested ; 
. ... man in whom God was manifested; . . . . through this 
servile creature [i.e. the body] he was manifested in the flesh.” 

4. Eada vd pig xai 4 Cod xal 6 Sedg xai 6 Adyos tv cagnl spavegwdn.t 
“Since the Light and the Life and God and the Word was 
manifested in the flesh.” 

j. ‘O Sed ipavegiin iv cagni.§ “God was manifested in the 
flesh.” 

This passage is again quoted without the article ; 

k. Oed¢ épaveguidn év cagxi.|| “God was manifested in the flesh.” 

Ll. Obros? 3% gnow ob Secv tv cagnd reparsgoiodas.Y “But this 
[Apollinaris] says that God was not manifested in the flesh.” 

m. Kal #v iv ougnl Sedg ipavepwidn.** “According to which, God 
was manifested in the flesh.” 

n. Asikaro roy sionnéra wi Sedbv év can! wspavepodcda:.tt “Let him 
shew any one who says that God was not manifested in the 
flesh.” 

0. 'O pavegwbsis hui iv our! Sedg.tt “God, who was manifested 
to us in the flesh.” 

p. Ev 7 6 Sede épavepion.§§ “In which God was manifested.” 

gq. "Ev cagnl wepnvivas viv Ssév.|\\| “That God appeared in the 
flesh.” 

1. Oxdy did cugnds turLuxov repavepovodas.Y “That God was mani- 
fested through the flesh, with a human soul. 

8. El . . . Sede ipavegidn tv capni.*** “Tf... God was mani- 
fested in the flesh.” 

t. Tov iv cagn! repavegudivra Seév.ttt “God, who was mani- 
fested in the flesh.” 

u, "Ersd5 6 Seb¢ ipavepidn év cagxi.ttt “Since God was mani- 
fested in the flesh.” 

v. Tov d8 Sedv év capnl wepavegwobas Huiv d rag derodsiters éxiZnri.S§§ 
Pen who seeks proofs that God was manifested to us in the 

esh. 

In all these cases now given we find Sss used in connection 

* Orat. vi., tom. ii. p. 595. + De Fide, ad. Simplic., tom. iii. p. 39. 
¢ Contra Eunom., Orat yi., tom. ii. p. 715. 

§ Antirrhet. adv. Apolin. (ed. Zacagni, 1698), p. 126. 

|] Ibid, p. 149. q Ibid., p. 126. ** Ibid., p. 129. 

tt Ibid., p. 131. tt Ibid., p. 163. §§ Ibid. p. 207. 

|||] Ibid., p. 183. Ibid., p 239. **® Tbid., p. 246. 


ttt Ibid., p. 258. ttt Ibid., p. 270. 
$§§ Orat Catechet., cap. xii., Opp., tom. iii. p. 67 A. 
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with an allusion to this passage, or a quotation of it. In the 
following allusions to this text 9sé¢ does not occur : 

a. Te 7d piya Parepoiwrs rijg sbosBsing mvorhgsv.* “To him who 
manifests the great mystery of godliness.” 

b. Tov iv agyy Adyov iv cagnl aspavepiiotes Aiye.t “He says, 
that in the beginning the Word was manifested in the flesh.” 

It will be seen from the extracts now given, that Gregory 
not only unequivocally asserts that in this passage Christ is 
called God, but also that out of twenty-three other quotations 
of this téxt, or allusions to it, which we have been able to find, 
in twenty-one cases he connects 3sé¢ with some form of the verb 
pavecsw. He uses the text much as Athanasius employs John 
i. 14. There can be no doubt whatever that he reads Seé¢. 
These facts cannot be explained away, as Davidson endeavours 
to do, by throwing suspicion on the fidelity of copyists, who 
never could have made such systematic corruptions, and by 
adducing as counter-evidence his quotation from Apollinaris, 
as if it had been in the words of Gregory. 

2. Didymus. aD. 370. 

a. Kai Tisbbew 3% yed-Lac, sig dxgov Meordynosy wegi airod, xal da’ 
Gupoiy raw A&Esav +d wu) slvr xara Seérgra wage plow chy wargixdy sdi- 
Baker, Elwev yale romods’ ‘Omoroyouutvws miya &. T. T. 6. fn, Dede 
ipavepdidn iv capxl, x. +. A.t “And, writing to Timothy, he 
most distinctly speaks of him as God, and from both pas- 
sages [i.e. Col. ii, 9 and 1 Tim. iii. 16] he teaches that 
he does not differ in the nature of his divinity from the 
Father, for he says: ‘Without controversy, great is the 
mystery of godliness; God was manifes in the flesh, 
&e.’” This seems so clear as to leave no room to doubt the 
reading of Didymus. With what show of justice can David- 
son say, “No importance can be attached to the reading of 
Didymus, a blind man.”§ But Didymus was one of the lights 
of the Alexandrian school, and certainly accustomed to hear 
the Scriptures read ; and we see no reason why his blindness 
should, as Davidson insinuates, invalidate his testimony. Less 
reliable is the following citation from a Latin translation ;- 
“Secundum quod dictum est, manifestatus in carne.” || 

8. Epiphanius Diaconus. A.D. 787. 

“Axovoo roryapowv rov Tlataou msyaropurws iuBodvros, xa! ehy &Ag- 
Osiav vosrog txiopgayilovrog? Osde ipavegwidn iv oasxi, x. 7. r. Onbs, 





* In Psalm., lib. ii. cap. x. tom. i, p. 322. 

t Contra Kunom , Orat. vi. tom. ii. p. 588. 
I De Trinitate, lib i. (ed. Mingarei), p. 83. 
§ Biblical Criticism, vol. ii. p. 394 

|| Comm. in 1 John iv. 2, 3. 
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ensi, ipavegditn.* “Hear, then, Paul crying with a loud voice, 
and confirming to them the truth : ‘God was manifested in the 
flesh, &c.’ ‘God, he says, was manifested.’” 

4. Theodorus Studites. A.p. 815. 

“< Kai BeBonxev 6 legis dwbaronos’ Osicg épavepuidn tv oagnl, x. +, A. 
wg ody Sed¢ épaveguidn év ougni, x, 7.2.4 “ And the holy a le cries, 
‘God was manifested in the flesh, &c,’ As, then, God was mani- 
fested in the flesh, &.” 

b. Totro yee gors « . 2 8 enon 6 mayors dwréororos? Cede épavegiidn 
ay oapni* nal gorw sig xal abric év duo? piosos, rérsiog Ssbg kal védsms 
dvbpwrros.t “For this is . . what the great apostle says : ‘God 
was manifested in the flesh’; and he is one and the same in 
two natures, perfect God and perfect man.” 

5. Theophylact. a.D. 1077. 

@zd¢ spavegwdn éy ougni . . . Evraida yae Sede épavepwdn wig; tv 
oagnl, rH yag Seérnrs dégarog. S “God was manifested in the flesh 

. For here God was manifested ; how? in the flesh; for in his 
Godhead lie is invisible.” 

6. Pseudo-Athanasius, Besides the interpolation in one 
of the writings of Athanasius already noticed, there is another 
quotation found among his spurious works. 

‘O wandgig darébororos ~— —_ Miya tori £..7. £. fling Dsdg ipawe- 
gid dv ongni, x. Gy Sa wras Iei¢ tv capxl, . . . ef ph Sede 
av Cagnl xioreiosro elvas.|| “The. blessed apostle Paul, says, ‘Great 
is the mystery of godliness, God was manifested in the flesh, &c.’ 

. God has been manifested in the flesh, . . . unless God was be- 
lieved to be in the flesh.” This epistle, the author of which evi- 
dently read ss, was not Athanasius, as it opposes the errors of 
the Nestorians. The Benedictine editors give us another reason 
for questioning its authenticity: “And if Athanasius had read the 

©, Ssd¢ spavegsion év cagni, as here quoted, he would certainly 

ve made use of it against the Arians, to prove the divinity 
- Christ. But he seems to have used copies which had 8 épaveguidn 
cagxi [or rather é¢], as does the present Vulgate If 

ring had read in the other way, Athanasius, a man so skilled in 
the Scriptures, could never have passed by so remarkable a 


passage. “q] 
The following Fathers probably read eds : 





* Concil. Nic. IL. Paneg., Mansi, tom. xiii. col. 446, 
+ Lib. ii. Epist. xxxvi. (Venet., 1728), p. 349. 
{ Ibid., Epist. clvi. p. 498. 
§ Comm. in 1 Tim iii. 16 (Venet.), tom. ii. p. 569. This is diso given by 
Matthei as a scholium found by him, Preef. to ‘ath. Epp 
L*?. de Incarn. Dei Verbi, tom. ii. pp. 33, 34. 
Athan. Opp., tom. ii. p. 33; cf. also Griesb. Symbol. Crit., vol. i. p. xlii. 
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1. Theodoret. A.D. 423. a. Kal-dporoyonuivws pw. &. 6. T. 8. fey 
Muorhgioy de wird xars? we civwdey piv iv, Uorsgov 34 Pavepcbir.. 
Orbs Epavegaion tv capi. Osde yao ww, xad Ssod vids, xal adgaror ix 
rhv pio, ¢ draw ivarbpuriiag tyévero, apag 38 yudis rae dio 
pboug ididaker, iv capa vag ray Isiav é—n Paveoudqvas'piow.® “‘And 
without controversy, great is the mystery of godliness. He 
calls it a mystery, as having been pre-ordained of old, but 
latterly manifested: ‘God was manifested in the flesh.’ For 
being God and the Son of God, and having an invisible nature, 
he became evident to all by his incarnation. Clearly, then, he 
teaches us the two natures ; for ‘in the flesh’ he says, that the 
divine nature was manifested.” + 

b. ‘Operoyouuivag wiya . 7. 7. 6 fn, Dede spaveguidy x. +. A. Aijrov, 
ronuy, ds dbgares uty 9 Isice Mlorg, doar) Ot H odgE. ‘Aguoding, rein 
6 Seog daréorodos sles, Osic épavegwin iv cagni.f “« Without contro-_ 
versy, great is the mystery of godliness; God was mani- 
fested in the flesh, &c.’ It is evident, then, that the divine 
nature is invisible, but the flesh visible. Properly, then, did 
the holy apostle say, ‘God was manifested in the flesh.” The 
context in these quotations shews «és was probably the reading, 
of this father. He draws from this text the doctrine of the 
two natures in Christ. The clauses, Seé¢ Gv, xa/ sot vids, and 
4 sia pie, seem to have reference to the reading Ses. But it 
may be said, on the other hand, that these phrases are of such 
frequent occurrence in Theodoret’s dialogues, that they do not 
here necessarily require this reading, and that the quality of 
Christ’s nature might also be deduced with the reading é¢., 
Besides this, Theodoret adds, to shew that before our Saviour's 
advent the angels had never seen God, 6 daéorodog slariv drs paws: 
guides év ougnl wobn dyyédos, “The apostle says that after he was 
manifested in the flesh he was seen of angels,” a statement 
peculiarly consistent with the reading and construction: “He. 
who was manifested in the flesh was seen of angels.” A little 
further on he adds, in pursuance of the same thought; Mera 
féveos voy svavdpwarnow wpbn xal role dyythos, xara rev Isiov dwréerodey, : 
+ +o « Otig ipavecuidn, yag Quaw, iv cagxi, tdimaswdn iv avexpars, 7m 
ayytdos, Which with the reading és would be translated: “In- 
deed, then, after the incarnation he was seen also of the angels, . 
according to the holy apostle, ‘He who was manifested in the. 
flesh was justified in the spirit, was seen, of angels.” The 





* Comm. in 1 Tim. iii. 16 (Paris, 1642). Quoted also by Matthai, Pref. jto 
Cath. Epp., frcm a scholium. 

+ There seems to be here-an allusion to other’passages, such as Rom xvi. 5. 
and 1 Cor. ij. 7, otherwise it would be a strong evidence that Theodoret read 
#5; as the —?) and not God, is here spoken of as being made manifest. 

t Eran. Dial. i, tom. iv. pp. 13-15. 

VoL. XIV.—NO. LII. Ff 
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fact that in his commentary Theodoret does not refer the mys- 
tery apaagse | to Christ would accord with this construction, 
as well as with the reading Ssés. 

2. Severus, Patriarch of Antioch. AD. 513. Tév vomeSérny, 
rv iv cagx) pavegwlivra Se6v.* “The lawgiver, the God, mani- 
fested in the flesh.” This is preserved only in a catena, but 
yet quite reliably indicates 3sé¢. 

3. Pseudo-Dionysius Alexandrinus. El¢ iorw 6 Xpiorés, 6 
dy tv r@ wargi; cuvaidiog r.byo0g" ty abrod xpdowmov, dbparog Iedg xa/ sparc 
wyevouevos? Sede yae spavepwin tv oapxi, yevdmevog ix yuvounds, x. £.A.t 
“Christ is one, the co-eternal Word existing in the Father; 
one in his person, God invisible and made visible; for God was 
manifested in the flesh, made of a woman, &c.” This would 
seem to imply %sés, although there is no direct quotation. 
Not only does this belong to a later age than that of Diony- 
sius, but an old Latin translation of the first part of this weik. 
which is still extant, contains, as Tregelles has mentioned, t 
no such reference to 1 Tim. iii. 16.§ 

4. John of Damascus. A.D. 730. The text of this author's 
commentary on 1 Tim. iii. 16, reads Ssés. There is nothing 
in the comments, composed of excerpts from Chrysostom, to 
shed light on his reading. In another work he refers to this 
passage: Aa yee raw Jaumdrow xal rig dvacrdcews xal ris émiporry- 
Cews Tov ayiov wvelmaros Epavegwidn xal émsorevdn try xbomw drs vids tors 
rod Seo. “For by miracles, and the resurrection, and the in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit, was he manifested, and believed 
on in the world that he is the Son of God.” 

5. Photius. A.D. 858. Kail suoroyouutvws miya s. ¢. 6. 6. pry 
Debs ipavepsion iv cugxi, x. ¢. A. This is quoted by Nolan** froma 
MS., but without the connection or comment ; so that we can- 
not judge of its value. Tov év cag! pavivra Seé.tt “God, who 
ap in the flesh.” 


We subjoin a number of real or supposed references to this 
passage, from which, in our opinion, little or nothing can be 
oe eg as to the early text; but as many of them have been 

fore quoted on one side or the other, we add them for the 
sake of completeness. 





* Wolfe’s Catena on Acts iii. 23, tom. iii. of his Anecdota Greca, p. 138. 
t Cont. Paul. Sam. (Rome, 1796), p. 211, or Mansi, tom. i. col. 1044. 
t Horne’s Introduction (ed. Tregelles), vol. iv. p. 339. 
§ Dionys. Opp., p. 300. 
Tom. ii. p. 263 (ed. Le Quien, Paris, 1712). 
De Fide Orthodox., 91, or lib. iv. cap. xviii., tom. i. p. 287 E. 
Nolan’s Greek Vulgate, p. 290. Phot. comment. in 1 Tim. E. cod. MS. 
Cantab. n. 2430. 250. 
tt Basnage’s Thesaurus, tom. ii. p. 436 
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1. Epistle of Barnabas, ‘Ids wad "Inovig; voix, 6 vids dvbgdimrou, 
GAD 6 vidg vod Je0t, riaw xai ty oagnd Qavegwhsic.* “Behold again 
Jesus, not the Son of Man, but the Son of God, and in a figure 
manifested in the flesh.” "Ev ougxi odv abrod wédrovros pavego"iabas 
[t..€ xugiou)}, “When the Lord was about to be manifested in 
the flesh.” "EAmioars tai rbv iv cagxl wédrovra Gavepovobas iud "Igooi. 
“Trust in Jesus, who is about to be manifested to you.” 
“Ori tusdrrcsv tv capi’ Pavegovobas [1.€. xbgws].t “Because the Lord 
was about to be manifested in the flesh.” 

2. Ignatius. A.D.101. Ele ‘largég torw. caguinés rs xa! avev- 
parinés, yewnrds xal ayéwnros, éy Cagnl ryevouuev0s 3sé¢.t There is one 
Physician, both corporeal and spiritual, begotten and unbe- 
gotten, God made in the flesh.” Here there is no certain al- 
lusion to this passage. aig ody ipassouidn roig aidow; “ How then 
was he made manifest to the ages?§ A star shone in heaven, 
&e.” Joi dvbgwmivws Pavezouuévov sig xawsrnra didiov Cwijs,|| “when 
God in a bodily form was manifested in the newness of an 
eternal life.” But the Syriac here reads vied for Sai. The 
interpreted form of Ignatius reads in this place, Seo a> dvdgdrov 
Pawouévov, xal avdpumov we Isod éveoyoivres.** “God appearing as 
man, and man working as God.” Whatever may ove been 
the original of Ignatius, there is no probable allusion to this 
text. 

3. Valentinus. AD. 120. “Intelligetis deum in corpore 
apparuisse ac spectatum esse.” tt 

4. Justin Murtyr. A.D. 140. 08 xdew dwtorsrs Abyov, fra 
xbomw pavj’ o¢ ied Aawd arimacdsic, dia aroaréAwy xnouybele, bed ébviiv 
émorsién.tt “For which reason he sent the Word, that he 
might appear to the world ; who, having been dishonoured by 
the people, and preached by the apostles, was believed on by 
the ~ ‘aamnal The authenticity of this epistle has been ques- 
tion 

5. Apostolic Constitutions. sig xbgus, 6 ieipavels qui iv oapxi.§§ 
“God the Lord, who appeared to us in the flesh.” 

6. Clement of Alexandria. A.D. 192. "2 pwvorigi- pel 
jusdw sTdov of dyysdror roy Xguorév, aeobregor ody ogiwess.'|| “Oh the mys 





* Sect. 12. t Sect. 6. 
} Epist. ad Eph., cap. vii. § The reference is to Col. i. £6, 
Epist. ad Eph., cap. xix. ? 
Cureton’s Corpus Ignatianum, p. 287. ** Ed. Dressel, p. 336. 
tt Apud Leontius Byzant. adv. Fraud. Apollinist., Bassnage’s ‘Thesaurus’ 
tom. i. p. 603. 
3} Epist. ad Diogn. §§ 7. 26. 
li Quoted by CEcumenius, in 1 Tim. iii. 16 (Paris, 1631), tom. ii. p. 228. 
Chrysostom, John of Damascus, and Theophylact read riv vide cod Seow instead 
of réy Xgerér, though some manuscripts of the latter author have ¢i «orrsigsay 
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tery ! with us the angels saw Christ, whom before they had not 
séen.” ; 


7. Hippolytus. ad. 220. Obrog aposrdiw she xéouov Sede ty 
Cupar iparegudn, Avbewros réAsig wpoerbur.* “This God coming 
el the world was manifested in the body, coming as a perfect 


an. 

8. Eudowrius of Constantinople. av. 360. “There were 
not in Christ two natures, for he was not a complete man, but 
instead of a soul, God in the flesh,” &AX’ dvr} uyiis Sede tv cupxt.t 

9. Basil. A.D. 370. Abris ipavegdidn iv caxgi.t “He [ie 
xls] was manifested in the flesh.” Karédsrey 3 gud rodro £d 
Miya rig sborBeiag muorggur.§ “ And he left us this great mystery 
of godliness.” 

10. Huthalius. A.D. 458. Tegi Ssiag capncioews.|| “Con- 
cetning the divine incarnation.” This title is 'given to the 
seventh Euthalian division of 1 Tim., which includes our text. 
Some have eo gm quoted the MSS. which have these 
divisions, as if their reading was sanctioned by his autho- 


rity. 

11. Pseudo-Gregory Thaumaturgus. A.D. 475, or later. 
Ody judy yrisvas vd wig 6 vide rod Se0d yéyorey Avbpweros, +d yao wvarhpior 
volte péya torv.§ “It is not for us to know how the Son of God 
became man, for this is the great mystery.” 

12. Hesychius. gis riv Ssiv abv obx iryyioe, tov bv cagx! pavivra 
dur7.** “She did not approach to her God, who appeared to 
her in the flesh.” 

13. Leontius Hierosolymitanus. A.D. Aédxnoig 8 fv i Qavi- 





Scholia of Codd. 19 and 20 have, according to Wetstein, Of dyysr0 sl tpay 
sT8er vb piye vis siesBsias pverieser, a form which forbids Ssé¢. 

* Cont. Noet., cap. xvii. A similar passage is quoted by Theodoret, dial. 2, 
tom. iv. p. 89, although professing to be taken from a commentary on the 
second Psalm: Oveos 4 weet? far tis xicpor Seis xai drbgwores idarigadn. ‘ He who 
came into the world was manifested as God and man.” 

+ Ap. Avast. de Verb. Inearn. Script. Vet. Vat. Coll. (ed. Mai), tom. vii. 


. 17, 
’ t Ep. 261 (ed. Bened.), tom iii. p.402 A. Tischendorf and Scholz, follow- 
ing Werstein, refer to this as Ep. 65, although professing to use the Benedictine 
edition, which numbers the epistles differently from the Paris edition of 1638. 
They also misquote the words of Basil, or rather of Wetstein. 

2 Ep. 261, tom. p 678 B. The mystery here, however, has reference to the 
Lcrl’s Supper, rather than to Christ. 

Zacagni Collect., p. 689. 
“GY Anath. cap. xii., Basnage’s Thesaurus, tom. i. p. 33. 

** In Zophon. 3.2. Quoted from Wetstein. We have failed to diseover and 
verify this quotation. It certainly is not found in Hesychius’s Sticheron, Crit. 
Suc., tom. vii. part iii. p. 26, the only work of Hesychius which Wetstein refers 
to in his Prolegomena. It may be a scholiam found attached to some MS, of 
the Old Testament. 
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gus ris i rod xupiov ;* “ Was the manifestation of the Lord 
in the flesh a mere semblance ?” 

. 14, Elias Cretensis. A.D. 787.  Elwiveos vag vot daooréroy 
asgl Xguorov brs ipavepwdn iv cupni, xal wedn avdowrus,t “For when 
the apostle says of Christ that he was manifested in the flesh 
and was seen of men,” &c. 

It will be seen from a comparison of the citations which have 
now been given from the various fathers, that both readin 
were certainly current in the fourth century, and, what w 
seem unexpected, neither reading seems to be geographically 
provincial. It might have been supposed, from the remarkuble 
unison of the versions in defence of 4, that the other reading 
would prove in the early centuries to have been restricted to 
some small area, from which it had spread through the church. 
But instead of this, we find the reading Ssé¢ not only in Con- 
pony nag and the East, but quoted by Didymus in Alexan- 
dria itself, nearly fifty years before the time of Cyril. Nothing 
can save us from this conclusion, except the assumption, resti 
on no proof, taat Didymus has here been interpolated. On the 
other hand, the bishops of Constantinople, Chrysostom, and 
Nestorius seem to have és, as well as Origen or Cyril. 

A comparison with these citations will also satisfy any one 
how much credit is to be attached to the story told of 
donius by Liberatus, and repeated by Hincmar. The former 
says,—‘ At this time Macedonius, bishop of Constantinople, is 
said to have been banished by the emperor Anastasius for 
having falsified the Gospels, and especially that saying of the 
apostle, ‘Who appeared in the flesh, was justified in the spirit.’ 
For he is said to have changed é;, a Greek monosyllable, by the 
alteration of O into @, and thus made 9sés, so that it would 
read, ‘ God appeared in the flesh.’ Being therefore accused as 
a Nestorian, he was expelled by the Monk Severus.”{ With 
this story, told by Liberatus not half a century after the occur- 
rence recorded, must be compared the conflicting statement 





* Cont. Theoph. Script. Vet. Vat. Coll. (ed. Mai), tom. vii. p. 146. 

Tt Quoted by Wetstein, who took it from a manuscript source. 

t Hoc tempore Macedonius Constantinopolitanus episcopus ab imperatore 
Anastasio dicttar expulsus tanquam evan falsasset, et maxime illud apostoli 
dictum: Quia [lege qui] apparuit in carne, justificatum est in Spiritu. Hanc 
enim mutasse ubi habet és, id est qui, monosyllabum Greecum, litera mutata O 
in @ vertisse, et fecisse 9sé¢ id est ut esset, Deus apparuit per carnem. 
Nestorianus ergo culpatus expellitur per Severum Monacham.—Concil. Coll. 
-(ed. Mansi), tom. ix. col. 692. The printed editions read 3; and ss, but the 
true reading is evident. Indeed, it has been said that the Greek letters were 
supplied by the first editor, because wanting in the MS. It will be seen that 
Hincmar has 9:5 clearly, and not és. 
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made a few years later by Victor Turinensis, in which he stig- 
matizes Anastasius as having himself tampered with the sacred 
text. “In the year 506, at the command of the emperor Anas- 
tasius, the holy gospels are revised and corrected, as if composed 
by ignorant evangelists."* The first version of this charge, 
laying the blame on Macedonius, is repeated by Hincmar, 
almost in the very words of Liberatus.t " 

There can be little doubt that there is some foundation for 
this story. At the same time Macedonius must be acquitted 
of any intention to corrupt the text ; for we have shewn that 
it was read with 9sé¢ by Gregory of Nyssa, more than a century 
before. Very likely he may have innocently altered some 
MSS. from é to Ssés, and this may have made one of the 
charges against him preferred by Anastasius, who would have 
been glad to employ any plausible pretext for his deposition. 
It may have been the restoration of the readings altered by 
Macedonius which gave occasion to the charge made by Vic- 
tor ; for the corruptions of Anastasius are said to have taken 
place several years after the deposition of the bishop. 

Some critics have said that the statement that Macedonius 
was therefore deposed, as being a Nestorian, throws discredit 
on the whole story. We cannot think so; for the reading Seés 
seems peculiarly fitted to convey the notions of Nestorius. He 
taught the divinity of Christ as clearly as did Athanasius or 
Cyril. He differed from Cyril in asserting that only the human 
nature was born of Mary, in which the divine nature dwelt, as 
inatemple. For this reason he refused to call Mary the mother 
of God. He says, “ The God-word was not born of Mary, but 
abode in that which was born of her. He did not take his 
beginning from the Virgin, but became inseparably connected, 
for all time, with that which was slowly formed within her 
womb.”{ “The spirit formed a temple for the God-word, which 
he should inhabit."§ “The Word was made flesh, that is, took 





* Messalla V. C. Cos. Constantinopoli jubente Anastasio Imperatore, sancta 
evangelia, tanquam ab idiotis evangelistis composita, reprehenduntur et emen- 
dantur. 

+ Quidam nimirum ipsas scripturas verbis inlicitis imposturaverunt, sicut 
Macedonius Constantinopolitanus episcopus, qui ab Anastasio Imperatore ideo 
a civitate expulsus legitur, qaoniam falsavit evangelia, et illum apostoli locum 
ubi dicit : Quod apparuit in carne, justificatum in Spiritu, per cognationem 
Grecarum literarum O et 6, hoc modo mutando falsavit, Ubi enim habnit qui, 
hoc est, OC monosyllabum Grecum, litera mutata O in @ vertit et fecit @C, id 
est, ut esset, Deus apparuit per carncm ; qua propter tanquam Nestorianus fuit 
expulsus.—Opuse. xxxiii. cap. xviii, (ed. Sismond, Paris, 1645), tom. ii. p. 
449. Similar statements are found, cap. xxii. p. 465; also cf. Concil. Duzia- 
cense, i. Mansi, tom. xvi. col. 595. 

t Serm. iii. in Mar. Merc. (ed. Migne), col. 769. 

§ Serm. i. col. 761. 
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flesh, and dwelt with us, that is, put on our nature.”"* Such a 
text, then, as “ God was manifested in the flesh,” which seemed 
to distinguish clearly between the two natures, would seem to 
the followers of Nestorius particularly consonant with their 
opinions, and a good offset to the text, “The word was made 
flesh,” so blindly urged against them by the Monophysites ; for 
it must be remembered that, in the early part of the sixth cen- 
tury, all who opposed the Eutychians were branded by them as 
Nestorians. There is no real reason to believe that Macedonius 
favoured Nestorianism. He was, however, a zealous defender 
of the Council of Chalcedon, and for this reason incurred the 
ne of Anastasius, and of all who believed that Council 
to have distinguished too clearly between the human and divine 
natures as joined in Christ. 

It is remarkable that those who have supposed it absurd 
that Macedonius should be accused of Nestorianism on account 
of his partiality for 35, have failed to notice the fact that 
Theodoret, a prominent Nestorian, relies on this text, with the 
reading %sé¢, apparently to prove the quality of Christ’s nature, 
while Cyril, the champion of orthodoxy, read &. Probably 
both were aware of the variation in the text. There is nothing 
absurd, then, in the story of Liberatus, except in so far as it 
attributes too much importance to this charge. No other writer 
of that century refers to it. 

The result of this examination of the external evidence may 
be summed up in a tabular form as given below. We shall in- 
clude in the second column a few authorities for the neuter 
form of the relative. 


For tue Reapine Sis. | For rue Reapine 4. 
Manuscripts. Manuscripts. 


| &*, A® probably, C*, D* has 3, F, G, 
| 17, 73, 181. 


J, K, and all cursive MSS. except 
three. 


Versions. Versions. 
Arm. (of Folyglot), Slav., Georg. Old Lat., Vulg., Pesch. Syr., Ath. 
(both Rom. and Platt’s), Copt., Theb., 
Goth., Arm., Arab. (of Erp. and of the 
| Vatican). All of these, except Platt’s 
| Eth. and the Gothic may read 3 as 
| well as és. 
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WHoOttr povustre.. 


The Philox. Syr., both text and margin. 


Fathers. 


Greg. Nyss. %, Didymus #”, Epiph, 
Diac, ™, Theod. Stud. ©, Theoph. 1°77, 
Peeud.-Ath. 

Probably, Theodoret , Severus 518, 

-Pseudo-Dion., John Dam. ”, Phot. %, 


Fathers. 


Epiph. ®, Theod. Mops. “7, Cyr. . 


Gelasius #78, Cyr. Scyth. 5, 

Probably, Origen, Apollinarius ™”°, 
Jerome *8, Chrys. *, Nest. #8, Enther, 
Syanen. “!, Pseudo-Chrysost., Psendo- 


Epiph., Pope Martin *, Cicu. 90-0, 
With little doubt Athan. ** may also 
be included here, though he nowhere 
quotes the text. 





We next come to consider the internal evidence. In favour 
of Sség¢ may be adduced the improbability of its being a careless 
alteration from 6. If the original reading were 4, it would 
Seem to require an intentional corruption of the text to pro- 
duce Siée. Mt is a good rule never to have recourse to the 
charge of intentional corruption to explain a various reading 
when it can be accounted for equally well without imputin 
bad motives to the copyists. Now the change from OC to @C, 
requires the positive, intentional addition of two strokes, which 
were evidently not in the transcriber’s exemplar. On the other 
hand, the change from eC to OC might unintentionally 
made, simply by omitting two small strokes, which may have 
become e in the MS. copied, or been carelessly omitted 
by a sleepy scribe. It would be much like the failure to cross 
ator to dot ani. It is not rare to find cases in old MSS, 
where © has failed to receive its transverse stroke at first, or 
lost it through age, and thus at present exhibits only the 
circular outline. “it is true that the rule is often given, that 
of two forms the longer is the more suspicious ; but this rule 
relates only to cases where one or more entire words may have 
inadvertently been admitted from the margin. In the case of 
kindred letters a stroke is more liable to be omitted than 
added. The addition implies intentional corruption, a charge 
which should, if possible, be avoided. In this view Ssés has 
the preference. 

In favour of 4sé¢ it has also been asserted that the form 4s 
ipavegsidn év capnl, édinouwdn iv avebuars is “not Greek.” But this 
statement is founded on the assumed translation, “ He who was 
manifested in the flesh was justified in the spirit,” making 4% 
equivalent to he who, and including both the demonstrative 
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and the relative. But it has been shewn by Professor Stuart,® 
that this is by no means an unparalleled construction. V. 
few, however, of the defenders of the reading + admit this 
translation. They regard the clause 3 ipavegdén not as the sub- 
ject of the subsequent predicates, imasdéén, apen, &c., but as co- 
ordinate with them. Their translation would be: “Great is 
the mystery of godliness; he who was manifested in the flesh, 
[he Fagg justified in the spirit,' {he who] was seen of 
an " 

In favour of the reading é¢ is the fact that it requires but a 
single step to obtain from it the other readings Ssés, o, or &s. 
The addition of two short strokes converts %& into 3ss. On 
the other hand, the omission of a single letter gives us ¢,a 
form evidently derived from #, and adopted merely as a sup- 

grammatical correction. If we suppose, however, that 

és was the original reading, we must first obtain é from it, 

and then obtain o by — this alteration. Oaeteris paribus, 

that form is to be preferred from which the others are most 
easily explained, 

Again, és is at first sight the more difficult reading, and as 
such has the preference. The form & seems harsh, while Seé¢ 
is very easy. Copyists are liahle to alter a harsh form for an 
easier one. At the same time és gives a good sense, even with- 
out resorting to the opinion defended by Conybeare and How- 


son, and by others, that Paul here quotes a fragment from a 


hymn of the early church, as in other places in his yews 
epistles. In accordance with this idea the verse would read : 


“And without controversy, great is the mystery of godli- 
ness, 


‘ He who was manifested in the flesh, justified in the spirit, 
* Seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, 
‘ Believed on in the world, received up into glory.’” 


The omission of the article before %sés, although it is the 
subject of the sentence, is another suspicious circumstance 
mentioned by Professor Stuart. He found, out of two hundred 
and fifty-seven cases in the New Testament in which %#é¢ is 
used as the subject of the sentence, only four cases in which it 





* Biblical Repository, vol. ii. pp. 70-72. Matthaei, whom Henderson thinks 
the most learned man who ever edited the New Testament, says of the notion 
that «3 gout would be the only form grammatically allowable if we reject 
Ssés: “If we were speaking of a Greek author, [ should have nothing to say 
against it; but Paul wrote this, who in another passage, in immediate connec- 


tion with ¢3 purrigir 3 dxonex ver, has vovl 33 ipavigedn, which is no sort of 
Greek.”—Note on 1 Tim. iii. haan : 7 
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fails to take the article, and so strong is the tendency to insert 
it, that in three of these cases an examination of the authorities 
collected by Tischendorf will shew that important MSS. exhibit 
the article. It is, however, noticeable that these four cases all 
occur, like our passage now under discussion, in the writings of 
Paul. 

It is a further argument in favour of é that Paul has in 
other cases similarly connected sverjgov with some form of the 
verb gavegsw, In Col. i. 26, 27, he has rd avorjgiov +d doroxexgum- 
pivoy dard civ aivivew xal amd raw yevetv, vowi ¢ épavecuidn ros dying 
abrod, ol nbéAnoay 6Ied¢ yrugioas rig 6 whoiirog rig d6Ens rol wverngiov 
rourov év roy tbveciv, b¢ sors Xeiorog év ipa, % trmig rig d6Ens. Here 
muorigiv is not only followed by épaveguidn, but a little later rot 
pvorngiv is followed by 4¢ éors Xeiores, which shews that mvorigioy 
may be applied personally to Christ, and followed by the mas- 
culine relative, unless the gender is here due to attraction. In 
Rom. xvi. 25, 26, Paul again connects svorfgov with pavsgéw : 
nara deoxdrupiw pvorngion xpévors alwvioss oeorynutvou, Pavépwlevros ds viv, 
x. T. dr. 

In favour of &, has sometimes been adduced the argu- 
ment that ss; seems to be an alteration made for the 
purpose of its use in polemic theology, as giving the orthodox 
an additional text to use against the Arians and other here- 
tics. But there seems to have been no intentional corruption 
of this sort, for we cannot see that there was any dis- 
tinction between the orthodox and the heretics in their use 
of the passage. Some defenders of the deity of Christ 
favour one, and some the other reading. Both Gregory of 
Nyssa in the East, and Didymus at Alexandria, simul- 
taneously exhibit ‘ss, the former using it as freely as if 
it were the universally received reading; while, on the 
other hand, the multifarious polemical writings of Athan- 
asius, Gregory of Nazianzus, Basil, and Epiphanius nowhere 
contain this passage, except that the latter quotes it to prove 
the divinity of the Holy Ghost. If we descend to a later 
period, we shall find that in the fifth and sixth century the 
reading S#és would be likely to be looked on with suspicion 
as favouring the heresies of Nestorians. It would not be 
regarded as the orthodox reading, for it distinguishes most 
clearly between the divine and the human natures: God 
is not confounded with the flesh, but said to have been 
manifested in it. It was only after a long controversy that 
the Eastern and North African churches settled to a gene- 
ral opposition to the doctrine of the single nature of Christ. 
The conflict waged so bitterly by Cyril and his supporters 
against Nestorius and Theodoret had the effect of leading 
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his successors into the opposite Mon ite heresy. For 
a season there was scarcely an middie amet allowed be- 
tween the Nestorians and the Eutychians. All who opposed 
the blind and intolerant zeal of the Monophysites were 
branded by them as Nestorians. The whole em church 
seemed falling into this extreme. At this time it will be 
seen that those who regarded themselves as the orthodox 
party, and the devoted followers of Cyril, would have 
ooked with great suspicion on the reading “God was mani- 
fested in the flesh,” a reading so apparently opposed to their 
Monophysite rendering of John’s text: “The Word was made 
flesh.” Accordingly we find that Liberatus distinctly speaks 
of the reading with Sss as Nestorian and heretical. If there 
had been at an earlier time a temptation to the orthodox 
to alter && to Ssés, the temptation was now equally strong to 
change Ssé¢ to 4s. 


Editors of the New Testament have, according to their 
different principles of criticism or means of information, 
variéd in their reading of this passage. In favour of sés 
may be mentioned Stephens, Mill, Matthaei, Scholz, and 
others of less note; Griesbach, Lachman, Tischendorf, and 
Tregelles prefer é, while Wetstein’s choice seems to fav- 
our 6, 

We do not propose to balance against each other the 
various arguments for either reading, with the purpose of 
defending one or the other. It has been our aim simply 
to give a more complete, accurate, and impartial state- 
ment of the facts in the case than has heretofore been ac- 
cessible, that each one who studies them may have all the 
materials necessary for the satisfaction of his own judgment, 
and that something may thus be done for perfecting the 
purity of the original text of the Scriptures. 

“It is gratifying to discover that none of the early Christian 
writers, whether called orthodox or heretic by the general 
councils of the church, have ventured to tamper with the 
sacred text. Epiphanius, Athanasius, Basil, and Gregory 
Nazianzen, all active opponents of Arianism, either read é¢ 
distinctly, or else do not quote the passage, although it - 
would seem that with the reading Ses it might have been 
used with effect against their opponents. On the other 
hand, when, a century later, Ses seemed the less orthodox 
reading, we find Theodorus and Nestorius, though treated 
as heretics, employing the relative. Again the tide has 
turned, and «és has been called the more orthodox reading, 
and the identical alteration for which the Constantinopoli- 
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tan bishop: was d as a heretic -has of late -years- been 
charged upon the defenders of the doctrine of the Trinity as 
an orthodox trick. There is no proof on either side of any 
intentional corruption of the sacred text, 
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Théologische Studien und Kritiken. Jakrgang 1865, Zweites Heft. 


We lament to state that the death of Dr Ullmann, principal editor of this 
important theological journal, is announced in the present number. He died 
on the 12th of January, aftcr a lengthened illness, which could not, however, 
prevent him from undertaking the editorial care of this number, which 
was his latest lite labour, Nearly beg Bar years before, he had 
joined with his beloved friend and colleague, Umbreit, in founding the jour- 
nal, and during all these years he had continued to take a principal share in 
its management. Umbreit died five years ago, and soon after the event a 
beautiful sketch of his life and labours from Ullmann’s pen appeared in the 
work which they had both loved so much and fostered so long. A similar 
duty of affectionate and y prarey 9 remembrance will be done in an early 
number for the memory of a man than whom scarcely any theologian in Ger- 
many was more admired and loved. We had the privilege of making his 
personal acquaintance in Heidelberg the same year that Neander died, and 
we welhremember the terms of loving veneration injwhich he referred to 
his illustrious friend. He was a Christian of the same type, and a theologian 
of the same school as Neander, both of them disciples in early life of 
Schleiermacher, and both of them eminent examples of what has often been 
remarked, that many of Schleiermacher’s disciples became much sounder 
divines than himself, though still, it may be, coming far short of the fulness 
of dogmatic truth. 

The present number of the Studien contains two elaborate papers of 
great value. One of these is a strictly scientific review, by Professor Weiss 
of Kiel, of Dr Schenkel of Heidelberg’s Characterbild Jesu—a work which 
has lately excited a considerable sensation in the south of Germany on 
account of the concessions which it makes to the views of Strauss and 
Renan. Schenkel is at the head of the radical rationalistic party in the 
Duchy of Baden ; he is a man of undoubted power ; he is the most eloquent 
German lecturer we ever heard in a university chair ; but, unhappily, his 
great influence with the masses of his countrymen is all used on the side of 
a dissolution both of faith and discipline. Professor Weiss "p 


plies a search- 
ing scrutiny to the book, which is one every way fitted, both by its style and 


contents, to do t mischief among a people already largely leavened with 
the spirit of unbelief. He tries it by the double test of the manner in which . 
it makes use of the Gospel sources, and the inode and spirit in which it in- 
terprets and constructs the history which the sources contain ; and in both 
respects he pronounces upon it a severe condemnation, viewed as a work 
= forth with high pretensions to scientific truth and accuracy. Dr Weiss 
as himself written much upon the historical criticism of the gospels. and is 
~ at home on this field. His verdict comes substantially to this, that Dr 
henkel has more of the party spirit and dexterity of an ecclesiastical 
agitator than of the impartiality and thoroughness of a historical critic. 
“ Neither his critical nor his historical method comes up to the requirements 
of science. His ‘ character of Christ ’ is only the expression of his individual 
theological views, which he has here sought, not without violence, to recon- 
cile with the evangelical sources.” i 
Still more valuable, and of real importance as a fresh contribution to the 
literature of a fundamental question of the apostolic age, is an essay by Pro- 
fessor Beyschlag on the Christ- in the Church of Corinth. The 
stance of this extremely able and satisfactory paper was printed three years 
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ago in a Latin programme—De Leclesia Corinthia Factione Christina~— 
but as the programme never found its way into the book-market, it is here re- 
uced by the anthor, upon occasion of a reply by Dr Hilgenfeld to an essay 
y Beyschlag, on the conversion of the apostle Paul, which appeared some 
time ago in the Studien und Kritiken. Hilgenfeld is substantial ly a disciple 
of Baur, though claiming independence of that able master ; and the import- 
ance of both these essays of Beyschlag lies in their effective antagonism to 
the historical criticism and construction of the apostolic age put forth with 
so much learning, acuteness, and vraisemblance by Baur, and the rest of the 
Tubingen school. It is well known to all who are acquainted with the his- 
tory of that remarkable school, that an essay, long ago published by Baur 
upon this very question—the Christ-party at Corinth—was the germ from 
which all his subsequent construction of the history of the apostolic church 
was developed. He took a view of the characteristics of that party exact] 
the opposite of the view maintained by Neander. According to Neander, it 
was a Gentile philosophising party, denying, for example the resurrection 
of the body, and alluded to by the apostle in the question, 1 Cor. xv. 12, 
“ How say some among you that there is no resurrection of the dead?” 
According to Baur, it was an extreme Jewish and Judaising , Claiming 
a kind of preferential interest in Christ and nearness to him by reason 
of their national connection with him, and their natural knowledge of him 
and his teaching ‘ according to the flesh.” Baur also identified this 
“Christ-party” with the party whose cry was “I am of Cephas ;” and then 
inferring a strong ag. Oro on the part of the latter against St Paul 
and his ministry, from what he gathered from the two epistles to the Corin- 
thians respecting the antagonism to St Paul of the Christ-party, he ended b 
concluding that there was already in the apostolic church a complete breac 
or schism between the Judaic and the Gentile elements—that the church of 
the first age was really no single, united, compact church, but rather two dis- 
tinct Christian sects, having little community of feeling, and standing mutu- 
ally aloof ; and that it was only after the cooling down of these early heats, and 
by a gradual process of reconciliation and mutual concession, that the 
ancient Catholic Church of the latter half of the second century arose. Now, 
Dr Beyschlag’s essay is a masterly reply to these startling views. He makes 
it plain that while Baur was right in holding the Christ party to have 
been a Judaic and Judaising party, he was in error in identifying them with 
the party of Cephas. He shews most successfully that they differed from the 
latter in being an extreme fanatical party, who were resolved to keep no 
terms with St Paul ; while the other party, though Judaising also, were, 
like St Peter himself, unwilling to force the yoke of the law upon Gentile 
converts, and were perfectly ready to own and to honour the office and 
labours of the apostle of the uncircumcision. He points out how differently 
St Paul carries himself, in his two epistles to the Corinthians, towards these 
two very different parties of Judaism ; how tenderly he deals with the Cep 
party in the first epistle, and how unsparingly with the “ Christ party,” in 
the 10th, 11th, and 12th chapters of the second ; for it is plainly to the pre- 
tentious claims of that party that he refers in chapter x. . :—* Tf any man 
trust to himself that he is Christ’s (I am of Christ), let him think this again, 
that as he is Christ’s, even so are we Christ’s,” &c. It is a great merit of 
Beyschlag to have Lye > out all this so clearly and unanswerably. His 
essay throws a flood of light upon the two epistles, and effectually + she 
Baur of one of the main supports of his pernicious theory of the apostolic age 
—a theory which converts the church of the apostles into two hostile camps 
of sectaries, and the New Testament canon into a collection, in the main, of 
spurious writings, concocted in the second century to heal and reconcile the 
controversies and factions of the first. The essay is well worth the attention 
of all who are engaged either in the critical study of the New Testament 
canon, or of the history of the apostolic church. L. 
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Geschichte des Rationalismus. Erste Abtheilung; Geschichte des Pietismus 
-— des ersten Stadiums der Aufklirung. Yon Dr A. Tuowvox. Berlin, 
1 


We have here at length the first part of Tholuck’s long- ised history 
of Rationalism, but on a much reduced scale compared with what we were 
naturally led to expect from the fulness and minuteness of the Vorgeschichte, 
or preliminary history, which extended to several volumes. It seems as though 
the par itself would not be expanded beyond a single volume. The 
tico will thus, we fear, be out of all just es rtion to the main building. 
author appears even to have hesitated w ether he should not short alto- 
gether after finishing the portico, and leave the erection of the chief edifice to 
younger hands. But we rejoice that he has resolved to put together with his 
own hand, at least the main results of his long protracted studies and re- 
searches, and thus to give the world the benefit of his general views upon a 
subject of great importance, with the whole compass and detail of which no 
man living is so exactly acquainted as himself. 

The present portion of the history, extending to no more than 182 octavo 
pages, is arranged in three sections. The first treats very briefly of the ex- 
tinction in Germany, in the middle of the eighteenth century, of what he calls 
ecclesiastical orthodoxy. The second handles at greater length “ the biblical 
orthodoxy of pietism, down to the middle of the century,”—its first period 
down to the death of A. H. Francke in 1724, and its second period to Semler 
in 1751. The third section is occupied with what the Germans call the 
Aufklirung, the period of so-called “ enlightenment ” in its first stadium, 
viz., from the beginning to the middle of the eighteenth century. Here he 
breaks ground at last upon the main subject of his work, dividing his mat- 
ter into two heads—the influence of foreign countries upon the German 
Aufklarung, and the native factors of the movement, including Wolff and 
the Wolffian theologians, the theologians of transition represented by Mat- 
thias, Pfaff, and Mosheim, and, finally, the ecclesiastical and religious life of 
the a 
A pl and a third part will complete the work—the one bringing down 
the history from the reign of Frederick the Great to the beginning of the 
present century, and the other treating of rationalism in the narrow sense of 
what is called the vulgar rationalism, as represented by such theologians as 
Wegscheider and Paulus, down to the revival of faith which took poy in 


the second and third decennium of the present century. It is earnestly to 


be h that the excellent author may be spared in strength sufficient 
to euise him to complete the work. 





XI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Commentary on the hecies of Isaiah. By Josera AppIson ALEXANDER, 
D.D., Princeton. New and Revised Edition. Edited by Joun Ean, 
D.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh: A. Elliot, J. Thin, 1865. 

The publishers have done a real service to the critical students of the Old 
Testament, by this handsome reprint of the earliest and most valuable of the 
late lamented author's need works. It was followed up bya Commentary 
on the Psalms, in three small volumes ; after which appeared, in successive 
volumes, a Commentary on the Acts a a Commentary on the 
Gospel according to Mark, and an onfini Commentary on the 
according to Matthew. The work before us, as it is by far the most 
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‘ . go it is, what Dr Eadie pronounces it, the crowning labour of the 
author's life. It might, indeed, have been considerably improved ; and had 
he continued in the chair to which he was first appointed, and to which he 
devoted about fifteen of his freshest years, we cannot doubt that he would 
have greatly improved it. But though his work on the Psalms was issued 
while yet Associate Professor of Oriental and Biblical Litera he was 
transferred in the very next year (1851), to the department of Biblical and 
Ecclesiastical History ; and in 1859, his chair was that of “ Hellenistic and 
New Testament Literature.” Thenceforth all reasonable hope of this work 
ever becoming what its author could have made it wasatan end. Dr Eadie 
tells us, it is true, that the author “had made some progress in revisal for 
a second edition,” that “ some scores of corrections and improvements made 
by himself on his own copy had been collected by a scholarly friend, and 
transmitted to him,” and that these “ have been incorporated in this present 
edition, which may therefore be said to contain its eminent author's latest 
emendations.” But so far as we have compared the two reprints of the 
work by the same energetic editor—the first one, issued soon after its ap- 
ce in America, and the present one embodying the latest “ improve- 
ments”—the changes appear to be of a subordinate and chiefly verbal 
eharacter. How could it well be otherwise? For, the improvements we at 
one time hoped to see in this work—involving a remoulding, to some extent, 
of the whole work—could hardly be with reason expected, after the author's 
studies and oceupations had been transferred to a quite different field. But 
what remoulding, it may be asked, did the work stand in need of? Well, 
there was such an excess of detail in the statement of other people’s opinions 
on every passage of the least importance—indeed, on almost every verse, 
not to say elause and word—and such a sae ce Me the statement of his 
own, that one had to hunt up and down through a paragraph or two, to 
discover the author's own view of a passage, nor in some cases could he be 
quite sure that he had got it even then. short, it was a kind of synopsis 
criticorum on every section, every chapter, every subordinate division and 
statement and though no one who sought for real insight into this t 
evangelical Prophecy, would bere have seen this de ent of the 
Commentary much, if at all, curtailed, it would certainly have greatly en- 
hanced its value if it had been so arranged as to leave room for a fall and 
clear statement of the conclusions at which, on a dispassionate review of all 
conflicting opinions, the author had himself arrived. Whether this was felt 
to be a defect by the author's own countrymen, we cannot positively tell, 
but certain it is, that an abridged edition, in two small volumes, appeared 
not very long after the larger edition, with all the Hebrew criticism and 
nearly all the critical discussion omitted, which, though serviceable to the 
unlearned, would, we fear, satisfy some ministers and students who ought 
to have been contented with nothing short of the learned criticism of the 
original work. We are glad, at any rate, that this abridgment has never 
been reprinted in our own country. And now that the admirable author 
has been removed to where he no longer sees, as we do, through a glass 
darkly, we hail this work of his—as now re-edited and issued in so attractive 
a form—as a truly valuable product of learned research, able criticism, firm 
yet liberal orthoduxy, and manly piety. One of the things which cannot 
fail to strike the intelligent reader, is the comprehensive grasp which its 
author had taken of the general character, scope, and contents of the Pro- 
phecy as a whole, as shewn in his two masterly introducticns to the 
“ Earlier” and the “ Later Prophecies,” extending to nearly eighty pages of 
the present edition, and in his summaries of the contents of the successive 
sections and ae the Pro ; the rationalising criticism too of the 
anti-supernatural school is handled with much vigour and force ; his re- 
marks on some of the strained interpretations of Vitringa and i 
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brightest predictions of this Prophecy to the 

rather than to them as the mt stem, and in the prophet’s da 

sole representatives of a world-wide kingdom, embracing all who, inheri 
ing Abraham's faith, became Abraham’s seed and heirs ing te the 
promise. But above all these excellencies of the work before us, is the 
rigidly exegetical spirit in which this most ious portion of Seripture is 
handled throughout, the sound principles of criticism and interpretation on 
which the exposition is based, the lively energy with which the author 
moves ft , carrying his readers thoroughly along with him, and the 
healthy tone of reverential and manly faith which pervades the whole, in- 
somuch that we can hardly imagine any intelligent student, with even a 
smattering of Hebrew, going through the i is Co: 
mentary without finding, not only, that his know 

critical literature, if small before, has been greatly en but that his 
pei critical © he have any at all—has been consi ly sharpened 
and invigorated. 

Some sections of the Prophecy have been handled with signal success, 
though our readers will not wonder that we should consider others as some- 
what hasty and imperfect. In some cases the author seems to have relied 
on Henderson as an authority for statements regarding the criticisms of 
Gesenius, which a reference to Gesenius himself would have shewn to be 
the reverse of the truth ; and on some details he has laid himself open to 
easy refutation. But these are not many. With to the future of 
the Jewish nation, our author believes in a general national conversion, 
but not in the territorial restoration of the Jews. Some will think it diffi- 
cult to make these two opinions consist with each other on sound principles 
of interpretation. At all events, of those who deem the reign of 
Christ on the earth during the millennium to be unseriptural, one writer 
(Dr Fairbairn) repudiates, along with the territorial restoration, the national 
conversion of the Jews ; while another (Dr Brown) contends for both. On 
this difficult subject, however, the fullest scope should be given to sober in- 
vestigation of the mind of God in his word. 

On one very important subject, it is right to say, that Dr Alexander stands 
almost alone amongst orthodox interpreters. Those who bow to the autho- 
rity of the New Testament in the interpretation of the Old, have almost 
universally considered that “the Servant of the Lord,” whose person, act- 
ings, suffering, and glory, from the burden of the Later Prophecies of Isaiah 
(and particularly of rtions as chap. xlii. 1, and lii. 13, liii. 12), were 
designed by the Spirit to hold forth Messiah, personally and jally, and 
Him only, Rationalising interpreters, on the contrary, have with 
the Jews in applying ae pores to the Jewish nation, or to it in a pri 
— and only —_ ily > etnias applied — to Spr 
other conspicuous figures on the of hi at iod, so as to bring 
them within the seope of enlightened. human sagacity rma Dr Alexander . 
has adopted a theory by which he thinks he can meet the difficulties lying in 
the way of the Messianic interpretation, and a pe it, not only unim- 
paired, but in a higher than the old form. He claims no originality for this 
theory—it having “ obscurely stated by some older writers ;” but as a 
principle of interpretation for such prophecies, and to the extent which to Dr 
Alexander carries it, it certainly is new. It is this, “that by the servant of 
Jehovah, in these Later Prophecies of Isaiah, we are to understand the 
with its Head, or rather, the Messiah with the Church, which is his body, sent 
by Jehovah to reclaim the world from its apostasy and ruin.” While “ this 
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agrees exactly (Dr Alexander says) with the mission both of the Redeemer 
and his nage as described in Scripture,” it “ accounts” also (he holds) “ for 
all the variations which embarrass the interpretations of passages in 
Sate u any more exclusive exegetical hypothesis” (vol. ii. p. 131). 
this “ oneness of Messiah and the Church” is a scriptural principle 
and that it is the came dy some deep and difficult passages, is beyond 
reasonable doubt. But before we adopt it as the only satisfactory princip 
phe + oc tae Apron ome ye pant pega to be in ted, we 
should require to see how far it will carry us. For example, if when we 
come to Messiah’s “ = i rye! — ii, 15), being “ aoe 
our transgressions,’’ and having “ on Him the iniquity of us all,” “ mak- 
ing His soul in aiene for sin,” ‘ pouring out His unto death,” and 
“ bearing the sin of many’’ (liii.), it would be well to inquire whether these 
things are meant of the personally and exclusively, or of the head and 
mem both, though of each according to their relation to the other, 
and of both to the world. To understand such things of any other than 
the Messiah personally, is, we humbly think, wey rd in consist- 
ently with their only legitimate sense. If it be said, as Dr Alexander says, 
that while in some portions of this Prophecy the “ss is the more prominent 
idea, here it is clearly the head : we ask, ls the body here a¢ ali, as either 
the doer of the things done, or the sufferer of the things suffered? If so, 
we should like to know in what sense this can be affirmed consistently with 
the idea of expiation which runs through the whole, and whether the ten- 
of such identification of the Church with Christ in his expiatory work 
be not to evacuate the expiatory element itself from ety oer pape But 
if by the head being here pra ag be meant that the is exclusively 
in view (as we cannot help thinking is what our admirable commentator 
rested in), then what is gained by this theory? It docs seem to remove 
some difficulties ; but if it breaks down, or is unavailing, where most it is 


needed, if correct at all, what reliance can be placed on it, considered (not 
as a scriptural éruth, for about that there is no doubt, but) as a far-reaching 
principle of Messianic interpretation ? 

But we cannot enlarge on this subject in a mere notice, and have only 
adverted to it, and to one difficulty which it involves—as as 
those it is intended to remove—that the whole subject may be reconsidered. 

On the whole, peg | this work so hi as we have expressed, we 


again thank both tor and the Publi for bringing it within our 
reach, in a form which leaves nothing to be desired. 
A 


The Intuitions of the Mind Inductively Investigated. By the Rev. Jauns 
M‘Uosu, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Queen’s College, 
Belfast. A new and revised edition. Macmillan & Co. 


We cordially welcome this work. It is ially a development of the 
philosophy of Reid; it breathes throughout the spirit of that true modern 
Socrates—the spirit of candour and modest interpretation of nature, of 
aversion to rash ism and transcendentalism. We trace in it what 
the Chrysippus of the school perceived in Scottish metaphysic, a character- 
istic “ opposition to all the destructive schemes of tion—to scepti- 
cism . , . idealism . . . fatalism or the denial of a moral universe.” 

The work is professedly a systematic exposition of our intuitive convic- 
tions; but it were illegitimate to classify, and use constructively, these 
@ priori elements without a previous proof of their existence and authority. 
The ee should also exhibit clearly, and justify the method and 
principle of his critical analysis. 


Accordingly, the opening chapters are intended to remove misconceptions ; 
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(against Locke) the existence of native and necessary truths, 
they deny (as against Kant and Mansel) that these primarily on the 
theatre of consciousness as of t or abstract princi Logo- 
machy is avoided, and much confusion up, by a simple, yet most 
important, distinction drawn between intuitions, as ive principles, 
pare concrete convictions, and as general maxims ¢ out 


as 
of the individual cases ; whilst, to t an indiscriminate appeal to first 


principles, we are furnished with the tests of self-evidence, necessity, and 
catholicity ; in all cases the paramount authority of consciousness is recog- 


The aim and method of this inquiry are manifest ;—to discover, and 
sent in scientific form, the primary date of our intelligence by the telee- 
tive method: the truths are reached, not proved, by experience, which 
enters into the process, but does not modify the result; the laws exist 
pay eee | oe sete Bb tree vered @ iors. 

After an and very acute “critical review of the opinions of 
philosophers ” on the points already specified, we have (Part ii.) a “ parti- 
cular examination of the intuitions,’ which are conveniently classified as 

itions, Beliefs, Judgments, and Moral Convictions. 

M‘Cosh declines the t! common to Locke and his critics, Cousin 
and Hamilton, that the unit of consciousness is a judgment. “ We first 
know things, and then are able to compare them ;” consciousness is know- 


ion is knowledge, not merely the inlet of know ; 

gg) ae en rejects dat Mochtatho cvet,an'® eeslonana™ ~= tl ilo- 
sophical.” “ Belief in external reality is the anticipation of a given (a 
—o to # given antecedent (a movement) ;” i.¢. my idea of the external 
reality of a lump of ice is simply an anticipation that my grasp will be 
followed by certain sensations of resistance, weight, and temperature. In 
opposition to this physico-sensational idealism, we assert an intuitive 
knowledge of an external, independent, and really existing universe con- 
tained in, and occupying space. The object perceived is not object mecum, 
nor object + subjective forms, nor objective-phenomena +- subjective ele- 
a sapere ater “ata we know the thin g truly (we do not 
say ; our know is “ pure.” 

Un surentieroatneteioms of his -going natural realism, and 
on his views of the genesis and nature of such ideas as substance, extension, 
personality, and power, we may not linger. “Qualities, as ities dis- 
tinct from substance, are as much unknown as substances distinct from 
qualities, . . . we know both in one concrete act.” By subsequent abstrac- 
tion we separate substance and quality ; but in nature, and in our primitive 
aes both exist together; we perceive something extended and 
coloured ; we are not conscious of sensation, thought, volition, but of some- 
thing that thinks and wills. This is excellent; it is an advance on the 
Scottish school. If we admit that mena apart frum substance can 
be perceived by the senses, we shall not easily find sufficient justification 
ae! rape ger tog am tema 

ere arises the question, “How are our intuitions related to the fa- 
culties?” They are involved in the operations of the faculties. Sir William 
Hamilton, though only under protest as it were, constituted these fun- 
damental laws of intelligence into his “ Regulative Faculty.” Misled 
also by the Kantian doctrine of forms, he admitted not merely a cog- 
nition of space as a necessary form of thought, but also an empirical 
perception of extension as an element of existence. Grasping at this 
admission, Mr Bain rejects space as an intuition of the mind, and 
ascribes the idea of extension simply to the muscular feelings. We 
think a knowledge of space enters into e jon, just as a 
knowledge of the ego, the personal self, is involved in all conscious ac- 
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tion. We believe, not merely that at each conscious moment we know eur 
organism as extra-mental and extended, a knowledge which may result 
from the concurrent action of several senses, but that each perception or 
sensation is known to be external to the mind, and is vaguely localized, is 
felt to be somewhere, we have thus a cognition of space, space as a point : 
two distinct sensations by their “reciprocal outness,” give the idea of 
extension (partes extra partes), somewhere + otherwhere, a line in space ; 
whilst sight and the muscular sense furnish an immediate knowledge of super- 
ficial figure, defined space. In like manner time is known in each conscious 
act ; ‘‘thenow” is involved and faintly ived in the concrete, but the 
resent quickly becomes the past, ‘ ” appears in our recollection 
ence the idea of duration, continuous time. 

Book II. treats of our “ primitive beliefs,” and of space, time, and the 
infinite. Space and time have an objective reality. Of their precise nature, 
however, and of their relations, especially to the Deity, Dr M‘Cosh speaks 
with pardonable hesitancy. The infinite is neither represented as the abso- 
lute of transcendental philosophy, nor as a purely negative idea, the creature 
of human impotency ; nor is it viewed in an exclusively quantitative aspect 
—a misconception which involved many British thinkers in hopeless con- 
tradictions, from which “faith”? cannot deliver. The relation of faith to 
knowledge is substantially, though not precisely, that of the representative 
knowledge of Hamilton to the presentative. Our native cognitions and our 
native beliefs are intelligent and trustworthy ; there is no antithesis of 
faith and reason, simply a distinction between belief and know] 

Our “ primitive judgments" are conveniently classified. The most im- 

t section considers the relation of cause and effect, expressing the law 
in a precise formula, establishing its subjective and objective validity, and 
justiiying and accounting for it on philosophic principles. 

Book 1V., “on our moral convictions," furnishes a good provisional in- 
ventory of the springs of human action, asserts the veracity of conscience, 
= the refined utilitarianism of J. 8. Mill, and points out some dark 
phenomena (sin and guilt) generally overlooked by academic moralists. 

On the vexed question of free-will, two propositions are laid down. The 
will is ; this is attested by consciousness and conscience. Causes act 
upon the will ; this is a legitimate deduction from the law of causality, and 
is confirmed by statistical science. We cannot positively reconcile these 
truths, but they are not contradictory: we trace the difficulty (no longer 
an antinomy) to the eg nature of causal action in the will; here a 
prudent lation will rest. 

Throughout this “examination” we have been struck with its sound 
positive philosophy, its firm belief in the data of consciousness. Once ad- 
mit that we know not things in themselves, but merely things as they a 
to us, modified and coloured by the subjective medium; that our faith in 
the infinite is a blind trust in an unknown and altogether unknowable z ; 
that our causal judgment is merely a law of thought, having no application 
to things ; that moral truth as known by man is relative, not absolute truth, 
at all events not known as such,—the foundation of all certainty is shaken. 
We vainly appeal to the “practical reason,” we are compelled to retire 
upon blind faith or unreflecting feeling ; and not even thus can we escape 
such nihilism as that of Fichte: “All reality is converted into a marvellous 
dream, without a life to dream of, and without a mind to dream, into a 
dream made up only of a dream of itself.” We have no longer a philosophy, 
but the despair of all philosophy—the apotheosis of doubt and error; “and 
naught is everything and everything is n t.”” 

Part III. is chiefly critical and constructive. Metaphysics is defined as 
“The science which inquires into the original convictions of the mind with 
the view of generalizing and expressing them, and also of determining what 
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are the objects revealed by them,” thus comprising Gnosivlogy and Ontology. 
Here such questions as the origin and extent of Secs and beliefs, the 
relation of intuition to experience, idealism, scepticism, the views of Locke, 
J. 8. Mill, Hamilton, and Herbert Spencer, are ably discussed. 
Metaphysics having been defined in itself, is further explained as in rela- 
tion and contrast to other sciences, particularly mathematics, psychology, 
and theology. We have paar yur sections on the theistic argument, 
immortality of the soul, and pantheism in its various furms. We regret 
that we cannot lay before our readers some of the author's im ¢ strictures 
on recent phases of religious thought ;—these ethical and theological discus- 
sions cannot fail to prove as interesting as they are intrinsically valuable. 
The present work is most seasonable, The march of physical science, the 
agitation of the question, “ Is a philosophy of history ible?” the rapid 
development of statistical and economic science, the felt impossibility of 
lieving that to be theologically true which is philosophically false, the grow- 
ing desire to “ brush with extreme skirt the circle of the sciences;” thew 
—_ amongst others, are directing public attention to the subjects here 


We regret that the author has not shewn how his view, that substance 
and quality are known together, can apply to the finite or infinite nature of 
space and time, or to the data of conscience, which certainly seems to be a 
qualitative faculty. His analysis of substance presents the idea of 
nence, @ product of faith or judgment rather than of knowledge. His “ 
ticular examinations of the intuitions '’ proceeds on a classification, of which 
the principle is, we think, psychological rather than metaphysical, and 
hence arises a seeming incompleteness, Under the “ Primitive J ents,” 
the question of modality might have been considered. The test of self-evi- 
dence, especially with reference to cognitions and beliefs, is somewhat im- 
perfectly explained ; and we are not sure that he has ‘pe due prominenve 
to the quantitative character of the infinite, especially as an attribute of 
space and time. 

But we most cordially invite attention to this volume, Its chief scientific 
merits we conceive to be its discrimination between the intuitions, con- 
sidered as regulative principles, as concrete facts, and as abstract generul 
laws, and its correct appreciation of the relative position of these a priori 
elements and our faculties. To these we might add its definite conception 
of the sphere of par inquiry, its fogical arrangeinent, its clear 
and succinct historical notices of systems, and its acute and searching, 
though not unfriendly, criticisms of current opinions. 

Some will regret that the deductive and constructive methods are so 
sparingly employed, trains of thought are seldom pursued to any length ; 
but the aim of the writer is to discover first truths merely, the alphabet of 
knowledge, and not the totum scibile. The mathematician constructs ; the 
metaphysician may not disdain the humbler offices “ of digging for a foun- 
dation, of removing rubbish, and carrying materials ;” he must induct ; and 
proceeding in this safe method, a few faulty links do not vitiate the entire 
chain. Dr M‘Cosh has thus widened the sphere of human knowledge, 
placed metaphysics on a well defined and well secured basis, and been 
more successful than if he had aimed at a more showy, but less solid 
“ reasoned philosophy.” 

A manly and intelligent tone pervades this work. It is indeed devoid of 
the thoughtful and somewhat dreamy, but graceful and attractive, senti- 
mentalism, that gilds the pages of Schelling or Schleiermacher ; it requires 
to be “ chewed and digested,” “ to be wholly, and with diligence and 
attention.” We can safely assure our readers that it will repay such a caie- 
ful perusal. W. P, 
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Inspiration : the Infallible Truth and Divine age 8 of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, By James Bannerman, D.D., Professor of Theology New College, 
Edinburgh. T, & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 

This volume contains incomparably the most systematic and com 
discussion of the great question of the. inspiration of Holy Scripture whi 
has yet been presented to the Christian church. It makes a very large con- 
tribution indeed towards that satisfactory settlement of the question which 
the unsettled state of modern opinion has been for some time loudly calling 
for. We have very gore. Ae commend the logical orderliness and dis- 
position of the topics handled; and we think no intelligent and logical 
mind can read the table of contents without deriving from it both instruc- 
tion and gratification. The method or scheme there sketched is such as to 
include, and that in their right relations to each other, all the great leading 
trains of thought which a fair and full investigation of the subject must 
embrace in order to be treated in a manner suitable to its own intrinsic 
importance, and with reference to the history and specialities of modern, or 
futher current discussion. The treatise has a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. In the earlier chapters, the author treats of the preliminary truths to 
be admitted, the preliminary objections to be discussed, the importance of 
the question, and the history of opinion in reference to it. The central de- 
partment of the work is occupied with discussion of the state of the on 
tion, and the kind of evidence proper to it; adduces the actual proof from 
both Testaments, and then deals with the very interesting topic of the rela- 
tion betw-en the divine and human in Scripture. The concluding — 
is devoted to the consideration of what the author very happily the 
psychological objections to inspiration, then the critical objections, and 
finally, the relation between inspiration and interpretation of Scripture, 
All these topics are treated in a very worthy manner, and most of them 
with a fulness, accuracy, and satisfactoriness which leaves little to be de- 
sired, and goes far towards raising this volume to the honourable position 
of a standard work on the question, or even the standard work demanded 
by the present state of things in the theological world. We wish we could 
have unhesitatingly assigned this position to it without drawback or quali- 
fication. We read it with the desire of being able so to pronounce upon it; 
and we have the firm belief that, after the discussion which it is sure to 
undergo at the aa alike As ae and ~~ it is — by the pris 

erous use of their probable criticisms, of taking this position in 

ture editions of it, which are sure to be called for. e 

We regret that we cannot enter at any length, here and now, on the sub- 
ject of inspiration, this Review having very lately discussed it somewhat 
fully. But should the great leading positions of Dr Bannerman's book be 
seriously assailed from any respectable quarter, we are prepared very ear- 
nestly to defend them. In doing so, we would with all freedom respectfully 

int out what we think would be improvements in the treatise. For 
instance, in the first place, we think the author identifies too directly and 
immediately what is meant by the word “ inspiration” with what is meant 
by the phrase “infallible truth and divine authority.” No doubt, with ez- 
planation, this is quite defensible. But it is liable to be mistaken, and 
needs to be defended. The identification, as to immediate effect, between 

“divine inspiration” and “divine authorship” is far preferable, and is 

liable to no such misapprehension. We can easily conceive God to have 

been the author of a book, not one substantive statement of which should 
have claimed to be infallible truth, or have asserted with divine authority 

a single duty. He might have given by inspiration a volume devoted, from 

beginning to end, to a record and exposure of the lies and devices of the 

devil. Of course it would have been an infallibly true record, and we 
would have been under obligation, by divine authority, to believe it to be 
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so. In that sense, and in that sense only, the inspi of the Bible is to 
be identified immediately and directly with its infallible truth and divine 
authority; but that is far better expressed by the phrase “divine author- 
ship,” leaving it to the book itself to say what of its own substantive state- 
ments claim to be in themselves infallibly true, and what of them are 
designed to assert and enforce duty by its author’s authority. Then again, 
secondly, we would call for a somewhat more exact and scientific discussion 
of the direct scriptural proof of the doctrine. Some of the passages adduced 
to prove inspiration, seem to us to go no farther than proving revelation. 
A more accurate presentation of the scri evidence would be more 
effective though it turned out to be less . What could be mote effec- 
tive, for instance, than the evidence afforded by a comparison of the Sth and 
6th verses of the Ist chapter of Hebrews? In the first of these verses an ex- 
ressiun is attributed to God, of which we find from the second that 
ve was the direct speaker or allocutor : “ Said he ; Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee.’ In the seound of these verses, an expression is attri- 
buted to by the same formula: “ Saith he,” of which we find by the 
97th Psalm, from which it is quoted, that God was not the allocator ; yet it 
is his as truly as the former. What inference can we draw, but that the 
verse from the 97th Psalm is as much the divine word as God's direct ad- 
dress to Emmanuel. He is the author of that verse in written words, as 
truly as He was the allocutor in spoken words of the utterance in the other 
psalm, And there is nothing to appropriate that verse in written words 
to God as author, more than the | as a whole; and if go, then the 
whole psalm is divine word ; and if so, then — the book of Psalms ; 
and if so, then equally the Law, the Psalms, and the hete—the entire 
holy Scripture. But thirdly, and more seriously, we would earnestly sug- 
gest the complete withdrawal of the position which Dr Bannerman labours 
very hard to make good, viz. that “ Revelation is co-extensive with Scrip- 
ture,” and of course the co-relative position that “ Inspiration is limited to 
Revelation.” This conjoined position we believe to be indefensible—un- 
necessary to the reality and demonstration of the entire divine ——— of 
Scripture,—and an unfortunate burden laid on the discussion of the 
dox doctrine on the subject. Is it at all necessary to contend that Moses, in 
writing the fourth chapter of the book of Numbers, with such materials and 
means of information as he certainly possessed, must have had it revealed 
to him from heaven that the labourers in the services of the tabernacle from 
among the Kobathites, numbered 2750; the Gershonites, 2630; the 
Merarites, 3200; and also that revelation was needed to tell him that these 
amounted to a total of 8580 souls? If he wrote under the gui of the 
Spirit of inspiration, was it not enough? Or when Luke had to engross by 
inspiration the letter of Claudius Lysias, could not the codinary pestis 
of God have placed a correct copy of it, or the original, at hi Som 
without miraculously making him acquainted with its contents? And i 
under divine guidance he transcribed it accurately into ite right piace in 
his inspired narrative, was it not cneaeh? These questions may be multi- 
plied indefinitely. They will assuredly be put by earnest, liberal-minded, 
honest inquiring minds, such as it is extremely important to gain over to 
the cause of truth ; and it is most desirable that no unnecessary 
should be left in the way of their accepting, out and out, the divine author- 
ship of the Bible. Weare apy that this position of Dr Bannerman’s 
is an unfortunate one, and fitted to constitute an obstacle to the reception 


of views which he advocates with such ee ge large-mindedness, and 


ability. That inspiration is co-extensive wi pture, Scripture iteelf 
asserts, It affirms that all Scripture is theopneustic, no whero that all 
Scripture is apocalyptic. ‘ 

But we must not omit to reiterate that this volume makes a contribution 
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to modern theological discussion, so very large, and so valuable, as to 
claim our deepest gratitude ; whidh wo now moeab-estdiallp aap 


The Modern Theory of a Limited Deluge shewn to be contra wag 
‘Sidey without eg ane from Science. By the Rev. Taomas Maeve h: 
idey. 1 


Mr Manson seeks to rescue the universal deluge from the scepticism of mo- 
dern science. His object’ is to shew that the universality of the deluge is 
iy in Seripture in the clearest terms which language could furnish ; and 
as there can be no collision between the works and the word of God, so any 
apparent difficulties arising from our imperfect knowledge should not shake 
our faith in the truth of the Bible ; and as a consequence a local deluge can 
have no foundation in science, as it has none in revelation. He then shews, 
as he believes, from the testimony of scientific men, that the facts of science 
do not require a local deluge. m the standpoint of the theologian, Mr 
Manson’s is a careful and elaborate treatise : he puts clearly and forcibly all 
that can be said for the view he advocates. The a me from the oft- 
repeated universal terms applied in the narrative of the flood to its extent, 
and to the destruction of animal life, is clearly stated ; but the author forgets 
that such universal terms are occasionally used in the Scriptures, not in an 
absolute but in a relative sense. The exegetical remarks on the “ resting ” 
of the ark deserve attention, irrespective of the view the reader takes of the 
extent of the flood. The notion that the ark grounded on the summit of 
Ararat, and that the animals, as well as Noah and his family, made the des- 
cent of its precipitous sides is rightly ridiculed. The translation of the pre- 
position al as “ over ” or “ above” in the sentence, “ The ark rested upon the 
mountains of Ararat,” gives a meaning more in keeping with the context 
than the ordinary one. The ark rested, i.e. floated quietly over the moun- 
tains, and as the waters assuaged it gradually descended with them until it 
at last grounded at their base. The lengthened investigation as to the extent 
of the population at the time of the flood is more to the purpose of his 
argument. Indeed, if it could be proved to demonstration that man had so 
increased as to have peopled even Australia and the two Americas, the local 
deluge would be given up by its adyocates. For the universal terms of the 

narrative are held by them as universal in their relation to man. If, 
then, man covered the earth, so must also the deluge. But this is a matter 
resting on the weight of evidence, and Mr Manson must not be surprised 


though some of his readers prefer the calculations of Hugh Miller to his own... 


It is unfortunate that contributions to the division of apologetics, which 
treats of the difficulties that appear to exist between science and Scripture, 
should be the work of men who are the masters of one side only of the subject 
He alone can produce a treatise really satisfactory who is able to look on both 
sides with an intelligent eye. Geologists may give the scientific aspect, and 
the theologian the Bible — but it requires one whose acquaintance with 
science and exegesis gives him a standpoint from which he can survey, both 
with equal power, to bring the facts and ments of both sides fully out. 
Mr Manson is on sure ground when he is dealing with the argument from 
the Bible, but it is different when he seeks to establish the second part of 
his position. He is evidently an intelligent, though not an accurate natu- 
ralist. He accepts the statements of the noisy modern school of development 
when they favour his views, without seeing to what they lead. It is nothing 
for Professor Huxley to state that he believes mankind sprung originally from 
one pair, for he has affirmed that, going a little farther back, he does not 
doubt that man and the apes sprang originally from a single pair ; and tracing 
the line of living organisms still higher, that all of them were descended from 
the one protoplast. Darwinism at once, and from its very nature, sets aside 
centres of creation. But it is far from satisfactory to knock down one error 
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by that which the author elsewhere affirms to be only another. So in the 
use of the terms variety and ies, Mr Manson is somewhat at sea. Not- 
withstanding the remarkable ces which the Asiatic from the 
African t, he laughs at the notion of their being different species, and 
sees in the characteristics which distinguish the varieties of domestic cattle 
as marked differences as those which the two hants! In the 
matter of the geographical distribution of organic bei Mr Manson’s notions 
are also somewhat crude. This forms really the great difficulty with the na- 
turalist. The advocates of a local and of a universal deluge both agree in the 
total destruction of sinning nan, with the exception of the remnant in the 
ark. The object of the flood was a moral one—the punishment of sin by the 
destruction of the sinner—and all hold that this was accomplished. The 
sacred narrative hints at natural cause employed by the Almighty to produce 
the flood. And when science inquires into these, she is not going beyond her 
province, as even Mr Manson allows by his inquiry into the sources from which 
so much water was obtained. Science has demonstrated that there are over 
the earth distinct biological provinces, each containing a fauna and flora re- 
markably different from those of the others. At no period of the earth’s 
history have the marsupials of Australia, the wingless birds of New Zealand, 
or the sloths of South America existed in any region different from those 
they now occupy. Mr Manson may satisfy himself by ete @ post- 
diluvian creatiou, but there is certainly no support either in the Scriptures 
or in science for such a dream; and his notion that some of these animals 
may have been carried to their present localities by the early settlers without 
leaving a trace behind them in their original habitation, cannot be enter- 
tained. Much, indeed, may be said on both sides of the question. We fear, 
however, that Mr Manson, in the scientific portion of his inquiry, has not 
helped to clear the way to a satisfactory conclusion. 

e must, in a concluding sentence, condemn the way in which Mr Manson 
characterises the arguments of those opposed to him. It is always an indica- 
tion of weakness when recourse is had to strong epithets ; and it is particu- 
larly to be deplored when they are used regarding one who deservedly stands 
so high in the opinion of all right-thinking men as does the late Hugh Miller. 
That the argument of a man who was specially characterised by his un- 
daunted maintenance and defence of the right, should be spoken of once and 
again as “a kind of ruse in which the author excels,” is to be And 
we regret still more to find Mr Manson thrusting into his pages an insinua- 
tion for which there is no foundation in fact, and which, were it true, would 
not in any way benefit his argument, like that contained in the sentence 
“ With all deference to a man ae talent, and we are willing to think 
also of moral worth, this is an ay unwarranted and ag one supposi- 
tion.” With such an insinuation of what we believe to be false, and even 
with such strong language, the best of advocates would spoil a good cause,— 
they are greater blemishes on Mr Manson’s pages than even his misappre- 
*hension of scientific facts. 


Harmonic Maxims of Science and Religion. By the Rev. Wut1am Baxke, 
M.A., Vicar of Crambe, near York. London: Longman, Green, Long- 
man, Roberts, and Green. 1864. 

Our author, addressing himself to the great problem, how to harmonise 
Scripture and science, thinks he has found its solution in a new scheme of 
Bible-hermeneutics. Butler and others have employed the argument from 
analogy with triumphant success for the defence of natural and revealed 
preg arr Mr Baker believes that the same principle of analogy carried to 
its legitimate results would work a revolution in the science of biblical inter- 
pretation, and that the new views of Scripture doctrine which would thus be 
obtained would be found in perfect harmony with the teaching of science. 
Or to be more specific, our author is of opinion that the same methods of in- 
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vestigation should be adopted in secular and in sacred studies, which he com- 

ins is at present far from being the case. He enumerates eight maxims, 
which, from the aid eS Seri and science, he 
terms “ harmonic,” all of which are accepted page come Aro but more or 
less neglected by theologians :— 

First, No trath or law of nature is essentially hurtful. 

Second, Divine laws are immutable. 

Third, a are deceptive, or apparent is not identical with 
scientific truth. 

Fourth, Divine works consist of complex related groups or systems. 

Fifth, In practical sciences, or those which economise means and power 
for the attainment of some practical end, the qualities and the potential 
laws of the means must be studied. 

owe § Division and definition of labour must be regulated by the wants of 
mankin 

Seventh, Scientific asa | demands classification, and, consequently, the 
alternate use of induction and deduction. 

Eighth, Progressive growth must not be denied, or a stationary character 
attributed to any branch of art or science. 

The mere statement of these propositions will be enough to shew that we 
are in contact with a mind of no slight power, which, if it attain to truth, 
will, with the divine blessing, be sure to exert a great and beneficial in- 
fluence, and, if it err, will be likely to carry other minds with it from the 
right path. We fear the influence which this volume will exert will prove to 
be of a very chequered kind. In applying some of his maxims, the author 
renders undeniable service to the Christ ian faith. Thus his first is directed 
with much effect against those who deny the existence of a future world. If 
no truth or law of nature can be hurtful, and if the acceptance of the creed that 
there is no hereafter would make men, with a few exceptions cast off the 
restraints of moral obligation, then the ment seems irrefragable that 
those have entirely wandered from the truth who deny the existence of a 
future world. His second maxim is directed with some effect against those 
who hold that it is possible, in the lapse of time, to wear out guilt by means 
of suffering ; in other words, who deny that the punishment of the lost is 
eternal. t the inferences drawn from some of the remaining maxims are 
so much opposed to ordinary Christian beliefs that one naturally looks with 
keen _ the successive links in the chain of reasoning to make sure that 
some faulty one does not escape his notice. Selecting for examination the 
maxim from which perhaps the most startling inferencein the volume isdrawn, 
the third, we find it runs thus :—* Appearances are deceptive, or apparent is 
not identical with scientific truth.” e arguments in favour of this pro- 
position are thus powerfully stated :— 

“ That sensible phenomena of nature are to an immense extent illusory is 
well known. Day unto day utters speech to illustrate it. 

“When we exclaim— 


‘See yonder comes the powerful king of day,’ 


the majestic light which appears to rise is still several degrees below the 
horizon, The apparent course from east to west is delusive. The white or 
purple, the crimson or gold-tinted clouds which attend him, and 


‘By some soft touch invisible 
Around his path are taught to swell,’ 


are not coloured, but colourless watery particles. The sapphire firmament, 
which seems ‘strong like a molten looking-glass,’ is fluid. The stedfast 
earth has three motions. The fixed stars are not fixed. Mountains as to 
their height deceive us ; water as to its depth, colours, weights, distances, 
deceives. The immense overwhelming distances of the stars would not have 
been imagined before the discoveries of astronomy, yet possibly the relative 
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distances of atoms in a grain of sand are not lessamazing. ‘ We recoil with 
surprise,’ says Sir J. Herschel, ‘when asked wes oe om conceive the 
atoms in a grain of sand to be as remote from other (proportionally to 
their sizes) as the stars of the firmament ; and why there may not be goi 
on in that little microcosm processes as complicated and wonderful as those 
the great world around us.’ Weights again are not less fallacious. The 
feather and guinea fall in a vacuum with equal velocity. ‘ Light as air’ 
really signifies a pressure of 15 Ibs. on every square inch. In short, decep- 
tions are everywhere. Our bodies and conspire in them, We touch 
marble or steel, us we su , but in reality a pellicle of air intervenes. 
We see clearly, as we think, but the conclusions of our sight are proved 
again and again to be erroneous. Everywhere the impressions of sense vanish 
at the touch of science, like the dreams and visions raised by the spell 
of a magician. We become daily more and more imbued with the conviction 
that ‘ appearances are deceptive.’ ” 

On studying the proposition just stated, it is seen to be enbinems It 
may mean all appearances, or only a considerable number. In which sense 
does the author use it? Manifestly in the latter, for he says, “ That sen- 
sible phenomena of nature are to an immense extent illusory is well known.” 
If so, then the inference drawn in regard to the Bible, viz., that “ the entire 
range and totality of a is illusory,” is beyond what correct —— 
ea We — -_ the author, “ with me enso 
method of interpreting metaphori anguage wi most rigid literality, 
has been driven to the op vt extreme. e go thoroughly we hime when 
he shews that the all-perfect One cannot, in the ordinary sense of the words, 
feel grief, or anger, or repent ; we entertain no alarm when he states that 
the language describing the extent of the deluge may not imply absolute 
universality ; we can even conceive it possible that the me inflictions 
on the lost may be mental torture and self-reproach rather than material 
fire ; but when we find it asserted, as it is at p. 40, that the fall of man 
may be in some sense illusory, we enter a most serious protest. If there be 
any want of reality about man’s sin, there must almost necessarily be a similar 
uncertainty about salvation, and Christ may not after all have died an 
atoning death, and the faith of prophets, apostles, and martyrs may have 
rested on an insecure foundation, Admitting, as we cheerfully do, Mr 
en em powers of mind, the purity of his intentions, and the services 
rendered to truth in many parts of his work, we still fear that certain 
sages in his volume may prove hurtful rather than helpful to the prac ver 
cause which he seeks to defend. 


A Faithful Ministry ; Discourses by the late Rev. Joan Watxer, Newton- 
Stewart. With a Memoir by the Rev. James Dopps, Dunbar. Second 
Edition, Edinburgh: John . 

Mr Dodds has done a very good service by this ication. Without 
concealing the warmth of ‘he ivate attachment vc nia fons he has not 
allowed it in any measure to disqualify him for writing his r. So 
manifestly has it am, , Without at isqualifying, we do not won- 
der that this has pronounced a model of what such Memoirs ought to 
be. It contains none of that protrusion and multiplicity of utterly unre- 
markable — < me cen feeling, of borer igious literature has 
presented the ic wi ly more " Dodds has acted 
too much on aL owe sense, and too truly honoured the memory of his 
departed friend, to into this serious error. The Memoir is succinct, 
written with simplicity, taste, and good feeling. It for 


us a man of a excellent stamp of character—of robust and admirably 


trained intellect, far above the average—of deep and unaffected spirituali 
far removed from pietistic indolent reflectiveness, girt up vane tor Genel 
Christian con, 


continual laboriousness in the service of a 


gregation. 
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sermons are ————— Christian writings. We would i ly 
ify that on “ The blood of the Covenant,” and that on “A near 
to God,” as remarkable for their rich and accurate presentation, wer- 
ful application, of great gospel truths. Mr Walker's preaching brea. were 

ised very eminently by its searching power, as this volume witnesses ; and 
his deep sense of the evil of sin, and his consciousness of power in pourtray- 
ing it, evidently wrought on his affection as a pastor in constraining him 
as by a gracious necessity, to set forth the fulness and riches of evangeli 
doctrine. These eighteen sermons fully bear out Mr Dodds’s estimate of his 
friend as a preacher, when he says :—“ Mr Walker's pulpit oratory was in- 
deed of a high order. His discourses uniformly displayed great grasp of 
mind, a deep acquaintance with scriptural truth, and intense earnestness of 
application. He was at once a highly intellectual, spiritual, and practical 
preacher. To great fulness and breadth of doctrinal statement, he added a 
wonderful searching power.” We trust this new edition will have a large 
circulation. 


The Lord's Supper : its Significance, Obligations, and Benefits. A new edition, 
with numerous additions and improvements. By James Grizrson, D.D. 
Errol. Edinburgh: John Maclaren. 

We are glad to see this new edition of a valuable and instructive book. 
Like all that Dr Grierson has written, it is characterised by great good sense, 
incontrovertible soundness in ductrine, simplicity and directness of style, 
and important practical applications of truth. Without entering very pro- 
foundly into the theology or the doctrine of sacraments—which perha’ 
— ve been inconsistent with the general purport of the volume—the 
author gives a very satisfactory view of the nature and design of the ordi- 
nance, the obligation of observing it, the preparation necessary for its ac- 
ceptable and profitable observance, the advantages to be derived from 
observing it and observing it frequently, and the duties which its observance 
entails. These topics are all very fully and very intelligibly discussed; the 
author keeping constantly in view the twofold object of instructing the minds 
and impressing the hearts of his readers. Accordingly, the volume is ad- 
mirably fitted for well-educated young communicants, and for all who, 
under increase of spiritual earnestness, are desirous of more worthily and 
beneficially partaking of the Lord’s Supper. 


Discourses by the late Reverend Duncan Macnab, Renfield Free Churchy 
lasgow. Glasgow: Thomas Murray & Son. 1864. 

This is a book which must be read, and read again, in order to appreciate 
its value duly. We are prepared deliberately to say that we have not for 
many a day read anything in the same field at all comparable to it, either in 
freshness or in power. Whoever reads these discourses will see what a glori- 
ous thing the good old Puritan theology is in the hands of a master in Israel, 
who can bring the light of a lively fancy to play upon the large deep views of 
divine truth, which he proclaims with wondrous force and fire. 

And yet with all this there mingles a feeling of disappointment with our 
admiration as we lay aside the book. There are not lacking abundant 
tokens of the author’s learning, his habits of profound thinking, and his dis- 
tinguishing attribute of power ; but many of the discourses can be 
only as incomplete productions, and scarcely fair specimens of the preaching 
qualities of a man, some of whose discourses were elaborated, by repeated re- 
visals, into a very high state of finish. The editor furnishes an explanation 
which partly accounts for this defect ; but we may be forgiven for suspecting 
that those who made the selection of discourses for the volume before us were 
desirous, as was very natural, of securing discourses in a series, and that these 
having been written in the course of ordinary pulpit preparation, perhaps 
amid the interruptions of a city ministry, had never been put into that form 
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which his own fastidious taste would have desiderated before he adventured 
on sending them forth to the world. 

The volume contains a series of twelve discourses upon Zhe Temptation of 
Christ, another series of eight discourses upon Zhe Lord’s Prayer, and » 
selection of twelve discourses _— miscellaneous topics. The first series is 
particularly chargeable with t tary character to which we have 
alluded above; and yet it abounds with glorious passages—subtle doctrinal 
distinctions mingling with practical appeals, sometimes of awful power. 
We have to thank the publishers for what they have already done, and 
trust that they will do yet more, in the way of pasuiing the influence of 
Mr Macnab’s ministrations. The pulpit of tland will never become 
powerless so long as it possesses preachers like the author of these sermons. 


Christ’s Presence in the Gospel History (second edition) ; with additional 
chapter on the Dogmatic Element in Ulmann’s “ Sinlessness of Jesus,” 
Reprinted from the British and Foreign Evangelical Review. By the 
Rev. Huan Martin, A.M., Edinburgh. John Maclaren, Edinburgh. 

In announcing the second edition of this work, we consider it quite super- 
fluous to add a word to the following high commendation from the pen of the 

Rev. John Duncan, D.D., LL.D., Free Church College, Edinburgh, 22d Feb- 


1865 :-— 

ns i am charmed with your work ‘ Christ’s Presence in the Gospel History. 
I have perused it with intense delight, and I trust not without profit, which 
I hope will be increased by a new and oft-repeated perusal. In a treatise so 
suggestive, there are of course some thoughts which would require to be 
more thoroughly pondered before they be either received or rejected. 

“] think its republication peculiarly appropriate at the present time, as 
leading the reader at once to the centre of questions which at present engage 
the eager, and in some cases the anxious thoughts of many minds. e 
attention is inmediately directed to, and steadily fastened on, Emmanuel— 
the only-begotten Son of the Father who hath declared him—teaching ‘ by 
his Word and Spirit the will of God for our salvation.’ From this centre 
light and life are seen and felt to radiate in every direction. The Word 
given by inspiration of the Spirit harmonizing with the life communicated by 
the Spirit in conversion, sanctification, and consolation, which he, the Spirit, 
applying the Word, communicates, maintains, and perfects ;—the continued 
presence of Christ himself with his Church by the Word and Spirit ;—the 
indwelling of Christ in believers and their indwelling in him, by his Word 
and Spirit, and their consequent conformation and conformity to him ;—the 
baseless rationalism or fanaticism of all claims to spirituality not accordant 
with and founded on the testimony of the Spirit of Christ (of Christ by his 
Spirit) authoritatively speaking in holy scripture ;—the utter incredibility to 
-~ one who knows by experience what it is ‘to believe on the name of the 

nly-begotten Son of God, and believing to have life by his name,’ that this 


0 

blissful communion could be enjoyed through a medium less sure and 

than the Word, all given by inspiration of : these and similar trains of 
Sone are beautifully brought out, and presented in a way fitted to promote 


soundness in the faith, .¢. both the doctrine which is according to godliness, 
and the godliness which is according to doctrine.” 


The Bible Manual: an Expository and Practical Commentary on the Books 
of Scripture, arranged wn Chronological order, forming a Hand-Book 
of Biblical Education for the use of Families, and Students of 
the Word of God. Translated from the German Work edited by the late 
_ Dr T. C. Bantu of ‘Calw, Wurtemburg. London: James Nisbet & 

. 1865. 
Here is a marvellous book ; marvellous for a marvellous 
for condensation, and marvellous for cheapness. e thousand pages of close 
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int for twelve shillings. Among the many attempts at ucing a popular 
ct on the Scriptures, we know none in aT anos sertan 
It is sound and oe, without —- sectional or controversial ; it is 
learnedly-critical, without ce; it is devout, without degenerating into 
mawkish moralising. We have admired the simple and happy way in which 
some of the most difficult portions of Scripture have been elucidated, with- 
out perplexing the reader with a multitude of conflicting interpretations ; 
and not less have we been struck with the practical strain of the whole com- 
mentary, in which history, prophecy, psalm, and doctrine are allowed to teach 
their own lessons, these springing naturally out of the text, instead of being 
ee to it in the shape of “ reflections,” or “ practical observa- - 
7 mi e strongly recommend it to all the parties for whom it is specially 
esigned. 


An FE and Illustrated Edition of Dr Webster's Complete Dictionary 

of the ish Language. Thoroughly revised and improved by Caauncey 

. Gooprics, D.D., LL.D., late Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Yale 

College, and Noam Porrer, D.D., Professor of Moral ree’ and Meta- 

hysics in Yale College. Parts I. and II. London. and Daldy, 
leet Street. 1865. 


Dr Webster’s Dictionary will always hold a high place as a standard 
work ; and in the present edition we have every assurance of its improve- 
ment and i. to the present day in the editorship of Drs Goodrich 
and Porter. It is in many respects worthy of public ion. Besides the 
numerous oor py oer ate — it, we cannot — ce Biges a 
one important advantage which it possesses over most, if not all, the diction- 
aries in common use ; we refer to the synonymes which it supplies. What 
we want in consulting an English dictionary is not so much to ascertain the 
meaning of the words, but all the analogous expressions which are generally 
in use. 

Take the word cheerful, for example. If we turn up Johnson, Walker 
Craig, or any of our ordinary dictionaries, we are informed it signifies “ gay, 
full of animation, lively, full of pleasant and tranquil delight.” Of course, 
we knew all this before ; but we wish to vary the expression, or to find one 
more suitable to our purpose, and none of these will answer. Crabbe will 
give you synonymes, but, mark you, those only which in their significa- 
tions ; he disdains to mention those which are identical in meaning, or to 
give you a choice of vocables. Roget is excellent help in his own way; but 

it may take you ten minutes, with the aid of an index, to discover the exact 
word you want. But turn up cheerful in this work, and you obtain first a 
full ition, and then you have a choice selection of synonymous terms :— 
“ Lively, animated, y,, joyful, lightsome, cheerful, blithe, airy, sprightly, 
jocund, jolly.” Again, if you wish to vary the term cold, it hard if 
cannot fit —— out of this boxful of synonymes :—“Gelid, bleak, 
frigid, chill, indifferent, unconcerned, spiritless, reserved, coy.” Further, 
if you desire to know the nicer shades of meaning in synonymous words, such 
as “compunction, remorse, contrition,” here it is ready to . “ Remorse 
is an of soul under a sense of guilt and dread of punishment. Compunc- 
tion is the pain occasioned by a wounded and awakened conscience. Neither 
of them implies true contrition, which denotes the protracted and severe 
sorrow appropriate to one who has been in a state of peculiar sinfulness. We 
speak of the gnawings of remorse, of compunction at the remembrance of 
some act of transgression, of deep contrition in view of our past lives.” Which 
is not only good etymology, but good theology to. boot, 
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The following works are too important to be dismissed with 


a passing notice; we must reserve them for more elaborate 
treatment :— 


Memoirs of the Life and Ministry of the Rev, Thomas Raffles, D.D., LL.D 
&. By Tuomas oes micas . B.A., &. Second ‘Edition. 
London : Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 1865. 


A work of rare attraction and absorbing interest. 


The Works of Michael Bruce. Edited, with Memoir and Notes, by the Rev. 
Avexanper B. Grosart, Kinross. Edinburgh: W. Oliphant & Co. 1865. 


One of the most interesting and successful efforts made by Mr Grosart, 
the Puritan Paladin of our day, to vindicate the fame and redress the wrongs 
of departed worth. 


Nichol's Series of Commentaries. Airay on the Epistle to the Philippians ; 
Cartwright on the Epistle to the Colossians ; King on Jonah ; and Rain- 
olds on Ubadiah and Haggai. 


Nichol’s Series of Standard Divines—Puritan Period. Works of Tuomas 
Cuarkson, B.D. Two vols. 


A twofold issue of Puritan works, rich in matter, valuable to every 
minister, and fitted not only to preserve the dying letter, but to propagate 
the undying spirit of Puritan theology. 


Cathedra Petri. A Political History of the Great Latin Patriarchate. 
Books xii. and xiii. By Tuomas Greznwoop, Barrister-at-Law, London: 
William Macintosh. 1865. ; 


Cuviat Res maet Smad, Caeenahs, and ge een ee 
in its political relations, has been presented to the public. We are 
glad to see that the author proposes, during the present year, to bring down 
the history to the period of the Reformation. 


A Year at the Shore. By Pamir Henry Gossz, F.R.S. A. Strahan. 1865. 


We must take this beautiful volume down with us to the shore, where 
alone it can be estimated and enjoyed. 


Personal Names in the Bible Interpreted and Illustrated, By W. F. Wu- 
xinson, M.A., Vicar of St Werburgh’s, Derby, Joint Editor of Webster 
and Wilkinson’s Greek Testament. London: A. Strahan. 1865. 


Lectures on Great Men. By the late Frtpgnicx Myzrs, M.A , Incumbent of 
St John’s, Keswick. Fifth Edition. London: James Nisbet & Co. 
1865. 


Sermons. By the late Rev. Jonn Duniop Paxton, Free Church, Mussel- 
4 With a Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. Toomas M‘Caiz, 
D.D., LL.D. Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot. 1865. 


A judicious selection from the remains of “a workman that needed not 
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to be ashamed,” whose brief but brilliant and active career, here sketched, 
will doubtless induce many to naet the volume. 


The Scripture Testimony to the H ae oe See, Bel- 
fast. wl the Holy Spi Oak 


A valuable contribution to the stores of our sailed a divinity, which has 
come into our hands just as we are going to press. 
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